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Steel Pact Sets New 
Wage Pattern for US 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


| 


THE NEW STEEL contract, providing a “package” of pe 20 
cents an hour to take immediate effect, has lifted the 1956 wage round | 


to a higher level for all labor. Unions facing negotiations in the months 
ahead are re- appraising their outlook in the-light of the new “pattern” set by the steel 
workers both in money aad “fringes.” Moreattention is bound to be given “SUB” Sup- 


‘Don't Let Our Battle on Civil Rights Plank Slated 
In Democratic Platform Sessions 


Paper Die!’ 


OUR PRIVATE chats 
om individual supporters of 
The Worker concerning our fi- 
nancial headaches, we come up 
against the universal plea: 


“Whatever else you do, don't 
let the paper fold. It is too im- 
portant right now, and its loss 
would be terrible. of 


We appreciate the sentiment. 
- But the situation is out of our 
hands. It is now in yours. 


Two weeks ago, we told you 
of our serious condition. We in- 
formed you that the $100,000 
ledeebed. by the Emergency 
Committee for a Free Press in 
our behalf was nearly $25,000 
short of its goal, which had to 
be reached by mid-July. 

We said that there was no 
credit to fall back on, and our 
only way of covering our $4,000 
a week deficit during the sum- 
mer months was by yur con- 
tributions. 

Since that appeal, repeated 
last week and several times m 
_ the Daily Worker, we've receiv- 
ed a total of about $3,500. 


The Emergency Committee 
appeal has gone just above the 
$80,000 mark. We're in des- 


perate need of that remaining 
$20,000. 


We cannot wait. We face pos- 
sible collapse unless. you, our 
readers and supporters, come to 
Our rescue—you in Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Minnesota, New 
England, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and elsewhere. 

We can only repeat what we 
urged before: 


© Regardless of previous con- 
tributions, we ask every reader 
to make the sacrifice of $10 to 
save our paper. Your $10 may 
appear a small amount consider- 
ing our total need, But a couple 
of thousand tens will pull us out 
of the hole. 


® Reach every friend of the 
paper you know—we ask you do 
it on an emergency basis—let 
» him or her know our plight, and 
ask for $10 from each. 


Send the money to Emergency | 


Committee for a Free Press, 575 
Sixth Ave., NYC, Room 301; or 
_ send or bring it to The Worker 
' Office, 35 E. 12th St., New York 
City, 8th floor. 

All checks and money orders 
must be made -out to the Emer- 
gency Committee for a Free 
Press. 

(See: Page 13. far. cireulation 
news) L¢ ids ; » tee 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO.—On this coming August 6 there begins in Chicago a week-long pro- 
Jogue to the Democratic national convention which could be more important than the 


convention itself. Here the crucial civil rights plank in the Democratic platform will be 


carpentered not only in the formal 
hearings in-the Beverly room of the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel but in scores 
of closed door caucauses 


As the most controversial plank, 
its shaping will become the main 
task of a platform committee made 
up of two delegates from each state 
headed by Rep..John McCormack 
of Massachusetts. 


The outcome of this battle could 
predetermine the coming three 
months of political conventions,, 
campaigning and voting. 

Among those jarriving here for 
the Democratic $essions are party 
leaders anxious to bury the civil 
rights issue in “moderate” general- 
ities, delay and compromise. Some 
like Rep. William L. Dawson of 
Illinois want to de-emphasize the 
plank on the basis that no words 
that ‘you put into the plank can 
match the words that the Republi- 
cans will put into theirs. 

> 

BUT THE STRUGGLE here will 
in no wise. be a quibble over words. 
Its outcome will signal to American | 
voters whether the Democtfatic | 
party has at last cast off the mill- 
stone of Dixiecrat dominance. Ne- 
gro and white voters will conclude 
from the wording of the civil rights 
plnak whether the party has broken 
clean with the Eastlands or whether 
a sinister deal has been made which 
makes the Democrats a party to 
lynching, white supremacy. and de- 
fiance of the Supreme Court. 

The Democratic dilemma 
was pointed up by a Negro party 
worker and teamsters union 
leader from St. Louis at a recent 
gathering in Chicago of Negro 
Democrats. We've got to go out 
and get the votes, said Ernest 


STEVENSON 


Calloway, and we can't get them 
with platitudes.” 


The problem goes far beyond 
the coming presidential contest 
in Calloway’s state. For exam- 
ple, Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, 
with a fairly liberal record in 
the Senate, was elected in 1950 
by a margin of less than four 
percent of the Missouri votes. 
Facing stiff opposition this year, 
Sen. Heunnings is in trouble un- 
less the Democratic party can 
pull its full strength among the 
Negro labor and liberal voters 
of Missouri. 

For_ the -Democratic Party 
these voters are decisive in nu- 
merous states and congressional 
districts. Some votes could be 
lost to the Republican Party 


a 


this year but an even larger por- 

tion could be lost to a stay-at- 

home trend on November 6 if 

the Democratic Party fails to 

produce a_ suitably attractive 

platform presidential candidate. 
-_ 


AS A MINIMUM the plat- 
form writers are being asked to 
include: 


(A) Government assurarce of 
the personal safety, voting rights, , 


For Other Stories 
On Steel-Pact 
—See page 2 


and equal job opportunity of the 
Negro people; (B) guarantees of 
federal enforcement of the Su- 
preme Court decisions on deseg- 
regation in schools, travel, pub- 
lic facilities, and armed forces; 
(C) the curbing of the Dixiecrats 
in Congress. 

Headed by Gov. G, 


Mennen 


| Williams, the Michigan delega- 


tion will press for adoption of 
their state civil rights plank 
which includes the refusal of 
Congress to seat Congressmen 
whose elections were obtained 
by unconstitutional and illegal 
denial of the right to. vote. 

The National Leadership Con- 
ference of 50 organizations will 
ask that the plank include the 
abolition of the system whereby 
the Dixiecrats hold so many Con- 
gressional committee chairman- 
ships. Other groups will de- 
mand a detailed time table for 
compliance with the desegrega- 
tion decisions, the revision of the 
Senate two-thirds rule to end 
filibusters, the setting up of a 
permanent civil rights division in 
the U. S. Department of Justice. 

If the adoption of such a plank 
leads to a revolt by the Dixie- 
crats, an attitude gaining ac- 


(Continued on Page 5) 


plementary Unemp] oyment 
Benefits — now. incorporateg in 
the steel contract, and for 52 

weeks a year. That means that 
it the worker exhausts unemploy- 
fhent insurance, the company 
continues paying him the whole 
of the 65 percent of his take- 
home. With the more than a mil- 
lion auto workers and about 
100,000 rubber. workers now 
under “SUB,” some 2,000,000 
workers are under the plan—a 

substantial base to build upon. 


Unions in line for negotiations 
in the coming months include the 
coal miners; the railroad, pack- 
ing and steel fabricating work- 
crs. 

A substantial part of the 200.,- 
000 working coal miners are em- 
ployed by the stee! companies. 

* 

ONE of the lessons of the steel 
strike unions are bound to study, 
is the basis upon which the con- 


~~. 


cessions were demanded. The 
steel workers stressed mainly the 
tremendous productivity achiev- 
ed and the fact that it all went. 


to pile up the amazing profits — 


of the companies with none go- 
ing to consumers or to the work- 
ers. The wide publicity the union 
gave to the 11 percent increase 
in productivity in 1955 had a 
strong effect and took much of 
the zip out of company propa- 
ganda. 

The steel strike, in a sense, 
was the first major test for the 
AFL-CIO in a wage fight. True, 
the AFL-CIO was not yet called 
upen to make good the shower 
of pledges of financial and other 
support for the steel strikers. The 
agreement was _ reached sooner 
than had been expected. But la- 
bor unity was undoubtedly a 
factor in the calculations of the 
steel companies. when they fi- 
nally faced the alternative of a 
long strike or a settlement. 

There is also a negative side 


(Continued on Page — 


‘Cowards’ Couldn’t Have Rescued 99 Pct. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


LIFE being what it is too 
many dates are placed by 
the time of disasters; some 
of us can recall 1912 by the 


screaming headlines that 
told of-the ma- 

jestic Titanic 

‘ and the _ice- 

' berg. Trage- 

dies, like the 

wc ae Collision last 
‘wee; week of the 

= * , Andrea Doria 

and the Stock- 

holm, seem to 

mock at man’s 

mastery of the 

sea and though 

the ieieciles devices of the 20th 
Century were abundant, the 
radar, the sealed compaftments, 
the host of safety devices that 
led passengers to believe that 
they were | virtually: ;as ‘safe as | 
they »weuld be in: thein partors, :: 


the ships crashed. Nobody at this 
writing seems to know why. 


ONCE, in the North Atlantic, 
during a February gale, when 
the ship I travelled on almost 
struck another, also.during a 
fog, I recall the eery sense of 
disbelief most passengers -ex- 
perienced. 

A landlubber gets accustomed 
to a modern ship overnight (if 
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you are not the seasick type) and 
it can be as cozy as Sunday at 
home, complete with bed and 
meals and human company as 
you look out on the immense blue 


space -surrounding you. It is 


somewhat as though you are on 
your globe that travels the skies, 
and the a of colliding with 
another: is as incredible as 


your: earth crashing into Mars. 


AND so the childre:., Linda 
an@ Joan Cianferro, daughters of 
Camille M. Cianfarro, the’ gilt- 
ed New York Times correspon- 
dent in Madrid, slept soundly in 
their berths, when the Stock- 
holm’s reinforced prow crashed 
into the magnificent Italian _lin- 
er at 11:22 p.m., off Nantucket 
Light. What happened since is 


‘probably as well known to you 


as it is to me; and doubtless the 
bards in the. hills of Kentucky 
will be singing their sorrowful 
ballads about the spectacular 
tragedy as they did about the 
Titanic which I remember so 
well. 


How. it could happen, in thé 
familiar sea-lanes whose Corner 
you turn for the run into New 
York, is as yet inexplicable. The 
Andra Doria was an elegant 
and as seaworthy a ship as rat 
the ocean; she carried some 1,134 
passengers, most of them Ameri- 


can ‘vacationists, thejothers Ralian 


immigrants. The craft was al- 
most’ 30,000 tons and 697 feet 
long. 

The ship that plowed into her 
was the Swedish-American liner 
Stockholm (12644 tons, 510 feet 
in length), Copenhagen-bound 
with ‘550 passengers. 

* 


MANY passengers had serenely 
turned in on both ships; and— 
contrary to the original reports, 
the skipper of the Andrea Doria— 
camé on deck to supervise his 
ship as she plowed through a 
dense fog that fell over the quiet 
sea. There seems to have been 
nothing untoward otherwise; no 
violent gale, no crashing waves, 
merely a time, not unusual for 
sea goers, when a white and 


routine blanket of mist came. 


down. 
Contra 


ing, and. at least one of the two 


, too, to the original. 
. reports, ra ar services were work- 


(Continued on Page 13) jd 
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Steel Strike Settlement .. . Article No. 2 


Study of Pact Reveals z 
Historic Br eak-Throughs E- 


THE TERMS of the new three-year steel agreement register some historic break- 
throughs for the 650,000 workers. in the basic steel plants. In the estimation of many steel 
workers, some of those new features are of even greater value than. the direct money gain. 


The new features include “SUB” 
—Supplementary Unemployment 
Benefits of 65 percent of take- 
home for as many as 52 weeks; 
partial premium pay for work on 
Sundays; the incorporation of the 
lowest pay category into the next 
highest, to make the minimum pay 
scale in the industry $1.82 imme- 
diately. 

The union estimates the total 
value of the “package” of wage in- 
creases and fringes” for the three 
years is 45.6 cents an hour—2@.3 
cents immediately; 12.2 cents more 
next year and 13.1 cents an hour 
the vear after. In dollars, says the 
union, the total benefit to the work- 
ers will come to °$1,332,000,000 
for three years. Here it appears the 
union is probably a little over-opti- 


mistic, counting on full operation — 


and full employment for the three 
years to come, and overlooking the. 
plans of the companies. to expand 
capacity largely through the medi- 
um of technological job-eliminating 
means. The union’s own study of 
the industry shows that parallel 
with the tremendous expansion of 
the industry went a decline in the 
number of workers employed. 
* 


THE money raise will run a little 
less than 10 cents annually—7.5 
cents an hour across the board plus 
increments (times the -number of 


the worker's classification) on the 'start payin 


- 


Your Money and Your Life— 


The Widening Gap 


ECONOMISTS used to 
study the world from the 
viewpoint of a handful of 
countries with the most ad- 


vanced industry. Now they 
are forced to pay plenty of at- 
tention to Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. The peoples of 
the “underdeveloped” countries 
are making an upheaval which 
may transform world economic 
relations, and which the experts 
of the “advanced” countries can 
ignore only at their peril. 

The United Nations “World 
Economic Survey, 1955,” put it 
this way: 

“Perhaps the most significant 
advance in the underdevolped 
countries to date, however, ‘ies 
not so much jn the physical ex- 
pansion of productive capacity 
per capita as in the evolution of 
a social climate favorable to eco- 
nomic development. The change 
in social philosophy, especially in 
countries which have only re- 
cently acquired national inde- 
pendence, is of revolutionary 
proportions.” 
| But where capitalism _ still 

rules, the same survey shows, this 
revolutionary drive has so far 
been thwarted economically. 
Behind the diplomatic categories 
of “advanced” and “underdevel- 
oped” countries remain the old 
and still too real descriptions— 
| the “mother” countries and their 
colonies or semi-colonies; or the 
imperialist powers and their raw 
material appendages. 

With all of the grandiose 
schemes—the Colombo Plan, the 


| British and French colonial de- 


velopment : programs, our own 


in 1959, will take ef-, 


‘ 
81 classifications in the industry. | fect immediately. Steel Strike Settlement ... Article No. 3 


The original offer of the com-' 


@ An extra half week vaeation: 


By Labor Research Association “= 


Point Four—the huge gap be- 
tween the <7 of coun- 
tries has wi “striking 
disparity” is that: “whereas in 
the developed countries per 
capita output has risen about 45 
per cent since before the war, 
in the underdeveloped regions 
the rise appears to have aver- 
aged about 5 per cent.” 


‘And this was not uniform. 
There was a gain of 8 per cent in 
Latin America and 41 per cent 
in Africa and the Middle East. 
offset by a drop of 8 per cent 
in p i per person in 
Southeast Asia, where the popu- 
lation is largest and the national 
liberation movement is strongest. 
The 41 per cent gain in the 
Middle East and Africa consists 
mainly, if not wholly, of the in- 
crease Of oil production (and 
mining) in that area. Little or 
none of this benefits the local 
population. 

* 

CHARA CTERISTICALLY, 
the industrialized states have 
grown~faster In manufacturing 
and agriculture, the raw material 
countries in oil and mining. The 
modest manufacturing gains of 
the Iatter have been concentrated 
in the tradftional colonial con- 
seri os industries—textiles 
and food processing. With most 
of the capitalist world’s la- 
tion, they had 2 per cent of the 
total steel production in 1954, 
the same percentage as in 1938. 


The VU. N. Report fails to ex- 
plain adequately why the back- 
ward countries remain that way. 
Lavk of income: among the pop- 
ulation means i uate mar- 
kets for profitable industrial 
growth. The wealthy minorities 
use their savings for luxury rather 
than national construction. Infla- 
tion and balance of payments 
difficulties stand in the way. 

These true statements do not 


panies was estimated by the union for employes three to five years | . Si 

to run less for the total package -29d 10 to 15 years service, offered | | : 

over tive years than was won for originally to take effect in 1959, | rice e pec 
Bes | 
} a 


three years. will be paid within two years. 


¢ ° ° i 
The industry’s minimum wage| *° Shift premiums of eight and ' 
will step up to $1.96 an hour in! 12 cents which the companies Orig | 
two years. Machinists and electri-|imally wanted to start paying mn 
cians in classification 16, will step | 1960 will be paid in two ae | 
up from $2.585 an hour to $2.702| © An extra (seventh) paid holi- A PRICE hike averaging at least $10 on a ton of steel—| 
SOROS the ‘veer after ae. year; pei —s tiday, will take effect the biggest ever—was awaited as the steel corporations, mak- 
Originally, the companies offer-' ¢ The full union shop, requiring |)" public their semi-annual — showed @ new all-time 


really answer the question. Whiy 
were England, Germany, the 
Unitde States, able to become 
| modern industrial nations while 
India, Egypt, and Venezuela 
were not? The basie reason is 
that the former are dominating 
and exploiting the latter. 


Qne cannot expect a U. N. 


Despite Huge Profits 


ed SUB for 52 weeks, but for only all workers now and newly employ- 


these with three or more years;ed to join the union and ending 
seniority. The terms agreed to pro- the “escape period.” 


vide for two years senioritv. 


| 


possibility of eliminating certain'$2.50 by November, 1957. 


objectionable gimmicks the com- 
panies originally sought. 


panies was. of just 10 cents extra 


an hour for work on Sunday to} 


employers 


the terms. 


sought 


The original offer of the com- ‘aise but they will be included by! sear” pte 


© Increase of pensions now at} 
The details of the SUB plan are $1.83 a month for every year’s em- |** a penny on the price of steel 


still to be worked out, raising the ployment, to $2.40; to step up tc’! 


The 


© The insurance plan is to be 


high in their net profits. 
Confirming the evidence p | 


+sented by the steelworkers that the 


‘steel companies did not have to 


were the semi-annual profit fig- 
ures pouring out for 1956. They 


| observed that real wages of steel- 


workers, up by 47.1 percent since 
1939, were more than balanced by 
}a rise in productivity by 68.8 per- 
cent since 1939. He said the steel 


' showed U.S. Steel with $208,550,- as of the rise in eigenen SS 


|1955, the year when steel profits 
already showed an all-time record. 
Jones and Laughlin showed $39,- 


the consumer and have even rai 
prices to cover the billions they 
need for their vast expansion pro- 
grams. McDonald went on: 
“Indeed, any inflationary tenden- 


start in 1959. The terms dgreed | improved to the tune of three cents | 2 al -cies that exist in our econemy stem 
are far from the demand of double! more an hour to a total of $9.50 | aw 0e0 os eetgmonrin § 
‘monthly, half of which is paid by 


time for Sunday and time and one 


- 


half Saturday, but they provide|the employe through envelope de 


10 PERCENT ora minimum of 
2 percent the next and 25 percent 
or a minimum of 68 cents an hour 
tne third year. This extra pay may 
also be an incentive to the com- 
' panies to cut ‘their Sunday work 
forces to a minimum, which is 
what the steel workers really want. 
te 2 


OTHER gains: 
© Pay if called for jurv service, 
which the companies offered to 


ductions. 


touched. 


© An escalator clause will pro- | with $82,319,324: 
vide wage increases every July 1) $28,961,410 against $23,032,871 | 
and January 1, to compensate for 
any change in the cost of living 
index. But there is a floor barring 
any reduction by more than had 
been added through escalators.,brass tacks on collective bargain- 


That means the base rate can’t be: 


0” 


28,600 Aluminum Workers Strike 


co 


As Deadline Passes Without Pact 


WIFH 650,000 steelworkers still out after five weeks as their 


negotiating committees iron out details of agreements, their ranks 
38,000 aluminum workers when their deadline passed 


were joined by 
without a pact.* 


Affected are 18,000 workers of the Aluminum Company of Amer- 


ica and 10,000 of R 
workers fro mthe 


Aluminum. An additional 10,000 ALCOA 
ormer AFL Aluminum. Workers International 


Union are out. Some 7,000 Reynolds workers of the latter union are 
still working on a day-to-day extension. 


The steel union is demanding a pact patterned after the package | , 


settlement in steel. 


Steelworkers are not likely to return to work en-masse until the 


early part of this week .as 


ot the master pact agreed to, 
ing cortditions. 


| 


: et 


company-level negotiations on application 
were sti} lproceeding, mainly on work- 


—/ 


4 r . » ie ; 7 | . ‘ " 
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| The union disclosed the unin- 


‘000 last year for the sanie period; 
| Inland Steel raked in a $4,142,000 


net from wage and salary mcreas- 
es, which are vitally needed, but 
f my —arsedlaaagir gta” ce 


| Compared with $2,625,164; Beth- 
‘\lehem Steel $95,262,014 compared 


and Kaiser Steel (for one quartex) | 
$7,608,000 a $5,571,925. 


ONLY a few days betore the 
steel companies came down. to 


ing and settled, the United Steel- 
workers of America made public its 
comprehensive study of the Steel 
monopoly showing that the corp- 
Orations were im a@ position to grant 
an acceptable contract to the steel 
workers and still make profits far 
above average in manufacturing, 
without adding a. penny on the price 
of steel. 


vs rise rst = — to i 
t dizzy heights; the equa 

continuous rise in productivity, 
totaling 68 percent since 1939; and 


an average the owners had a return 
of $3.19 for every dollar of addi- 
tional cost in wages. 


generally and particularly the steel 


National Steel) Must. « - - 


“The steel industry dees not fol- 
low the principle of higher vol- 
ume and lewer ins. If there 
is any si industry that has fol- 
lowed inflationary policies; that 
has shown.a disregard for the eco-. 
nomic welfare of the country, es- 
pecially relative to its key role in 
the economy; that has truly prac- 
ticed inflation; that has the least 
right to hide behind the cloak of 
favoring a sound dollar and to con- 
tend that wage increases are infla- 
tionary—it is the iest industry.” 


THE indictment of the pricing 
policies of the steel companies was 
probably the strongest ever issued 
and was a departure from a past 
tendency of the union’s leaders to 
the propaganda of the employers 
blaming the union for the periodic 
| Farwses 4 


When the union made public its 
study and sent copies to every 
rage Congress and other pub- 


= 


: sf 


aid, 08 


McDon- steel 


companies do not pass on the bene- | 


Report to come right out and 
say it, but this one hints at the 
truth in talking about United 
States foreign trade and invest- 
ments: Less-than one-third of 
U. S. foreign investments in 1929 
were in oil and mining, but in 
recent years two-thirds of the 
new investments have been in 
these extractive industries. More 
than ever, U. S. capital is gutting 
the resources of underdeveloped 
countries,” without contributing 


to their all-around growth. 


During the 1920s the. United 
States was putting more new 
money into the raw material 
countries than it was taking out 
in profits on old investments. 
Now this is reversed. The U. S. 
has now become a “mature” 
country (as the Western Euro- 
pean countries had been for 
many decades)—that is, a. full- 
fledged imperialist parasite, tak- 
ing each ‘year a half billion dol- 
lars more in profits than it con- 
tributes in new investment, 

vernment and private com- 

ined. 

The Report concludes: “it 
cannot st be said that the world 
has effectively come to grips 
with the problem of e¢onomic 
development. Growth .. . has 
not heen sufficient to raise levels 


of living significantly.” 
¥* 


A SAD conclusion for the bil- 
lion people concerned, and a 
guilty verdict for the system of 
imperialism. But not the whole 
story. Seven-hundred million 


people, in the midst of. the 


twentieth centry, have found the 
path to overcome: centuries of 


The demand for) being sat on, of backwardness, 
. | of starvation, .,.. 4 CP TP th, 
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Steelworkers Welcome Strike Settlement orth a up 
Hope Wage Increase Eases Money Worries On South Street 
By JOSEPH POSNER One young fellow, an electri-/in the hole. There’s three grow-| .esmanmae ieee By 8. H. B. 


-FAIRLESS HILLS, Pa. —Judg-|cian helper, figured that his base|ing youngsters, and strike or no! , _ a | 
ing from the talk of a half dozen'pay would now be raised to about strike, they eat ny — | NEGRO KOREAN VETERAN TO TAKE 


men sitting in a taproom this aft-|$2.65 an hour. On the second day} 4aNQTHER ONE -a fews aa ‘WHIPPING COPS col IR 
ernoon, news of the steel strike!of the strike, he started driving! younger—had been waiting for his es To r eo ek | 
PHILADELPHIA.—BOTH CRIMINAL and civil actions are 


settlement just received is very.a cab—night shift. dad in the anthracite to notify being brought against three local poli#® officers by James Mapp 


welcome, yet tempered with the| “I'd like to quit now,” he said.|lrim about coming home to a road 98-vear-old N : 
= Ansa year Negro Korean War veteran, as the result of a brutal, un- 
thought that there must be: some|“But I know I'd better finish rg, MB pre al pod — provoked assault on him in front of his luncheonette, 48th and 


tightening of the belt in order to|the rest of the week, and keep 80-'base pay will be raised to about Parrish Sts., July 17. | Be 
make up for four weeks’ pay that ing the next week, too,. if we den’t}$1.90 an hour. Last week this column carried the story and commented on 
has been lost. get back. The raise will come in| “I guess dad wasn't in a big the incident. 


It take another k th _|hurry to have me come. He fig-, We called for direct action on this case on the part of Cit : 
a week, too, handy, but on this cab job I aver ‘ured that a dollar an a half anj Hall.... There is dire need for an immediate looking into the Solice 


before work starts. age only about 700 a week. I'm. hour eam! 64 too much of a — — ne I of ve ' a eye-witnésses have 
* come-down for his prosperous son.| reported that the policemen involved made the vicious assault on 
Dave Davis’ Views He paid me a visit last Christmas,} Mapp after he had eomplied with their request to turn down the juke 
and he couldn’t get over what nice} box in his establishment. 


« . homes we steelworkers have here Mapp’s shirt was reported torn off his body and his blood soaked 
in Fairless Hills. Compared to} shirt left in the gutter when the officers valk him to Presbyterian 
w | what we were raised in the coal! Hospital for treatment following the beating. 


patch: he’s right. More than 13 stitches were required to close the wounds in 


| | | “What he doesn’t _ realize, : ‘ ‘ 
| though, ic thet 2 have'a;shell out Mapp’s head. His left eye was entirely closed. 
L coal close to'a hundred each month to This young Korean vet is a family man with a wife and 18- 
| keep it. And all these appliances month baby. They have—or at least did before the beating—their 
future before them... it is tied up in the success or failure of the 


. “cost” j that h d hi out at 
By DAVE DAVIS | cost” increase which would meet /“4t He popped Ais "a ro ee little buitnch at 48th al Merch. 


3 : . set me back another 
ees Sees OE eengeyes, Senay al Well, it will be a little easier now.} ~ The Mapps were not “getting rich” from the luncheonette, but 


cowbcale # on mop Stes: “at price increase, and end a Aga net! But if the strike would have last-| from all appearances it seemed to be doing OK... . 
sylvania-Delaware Communist Party. profits comparable to the Augeled anothér couple of months, I'd Mapp spent long hours in the store to make it work out to date. 
profits of prior years. have had to sneak out of here dur- | hee 
The four-week strike of some| The bg age ae a th ar ena He was reported unable to take ‘care of his place because of 
saan _- ing the night with my wife and) — Jere headaches and attacks of dizziness 
160,000 steel workers in Pennsy]-|the steel corporations would still/two kids like those families you 
vania—a fourth of the 650,000|/be nearly double 6 percent. Thejheard about a while back.” 
throughout the country—compelled|6- percent rate is considered a} The families he was referring 
the steel monopoly to grant con-|“fair and reasonable” return into had fallen back in their pay- 
cessions in wages, premium pay for! financial circles. iments and were going to: be fore- . The beating of Mapp is “curb stone justice” . . . that is the cops 
Sundays, sup ntary unemploy-| These profit figures for this year Closed, Realizing that the mort-| spot the “criminal” . . . decide he is commiting a crime . . . so they 
ment insurance and other benefits.' (1956) are even more overwhelm-|£age sale would not bring enough| arrest him .. try him on the spot ... and precéed to inflict the 
punish ... by tryimg te beat his head off... . ’ 


This settlement enables re-employ-| ing when it is realized that they are|to pay the balance of what they 
ment of tens of thousands of min-| phased on the assumption there|owed, they left unannounced— MAPP AND HIS FAMILY should be fully compensated for the 


ers, railroad workers and others! wil] be no increase in worker pro- their furniture and appliances re-| brutal action of the cops. . . . ? | 
laid off by the strike. ductivity over that of last -year.;mammg mw the house—to — THE POLICE involved and the whole incident must be fully 
With the strike over, its neces-|This assumption, however, is be- facing the debts _ — stil investigated by City Hall and_all agencjes dealing with race-relations 
sary to draw some lessons from it.|lied by the fact that such — have to pay — the sale. in the city. ) ) 
ee alas ee tivity has grown each year. That , And you my reader should set up a big how] 
: : as for inst = 319 THIS TOWN was. buik for y 7 Pp “ g ces 
® Was this strike necessary? poe OSS “wa, “Soe, ‘dnstance steelworkers who are employed | 


The young luncheonette owner may lose his busfness . . . the 
savings he put into the business . . . and he may become physically 
unable to support his family : . . need more be said! 


It was evident from the begin-|percent over 1954. : : : 
| ! , 2 | at U.S. Steel’s Fairless plant in) HOMESTEAD STEEL LOCAL 
ning that the steelworkers wanted! Certainly the steel industry, 93 \sorrieville, fact: a fow sniles away. | : | 


a ber _ Settlement, as ne . re oe, ~ CUP ithe houses are modem ranch) SETS UP FEP COMMITTEE 
ca y their offer to extend monopolies which con OWtype with four spacious rooms | PITTSBURGH.—“WHO’S WHO IN LABOR?” is a regular week- 


contract for 15 days, provided the:economy and having this record of . : 

steel corporations would agree to|the grossest profiteering at the ex- ey ef done — costing around ly column that is featured in the “City Edition’ of the Pittsburgh 
the common practice of making the|pense-of the people, did not want; ‘Gi clworkers and their families) Courier ome of the foremost Negro weeklies in the country. 
settlement retroactive. Their re-jsuch an exposure made an issu€)j. pore with pride. But it | The below story appeared there recently and this writer felt 
fusal forced the workers to strike|in this Presidential election year.|...., t) cee. even while t alking that it was worth reprinting. 

for their just demands. , The hope that an ending of the | ith these men who are looking | The Courier story is. based on a news release sent out by John 

The steel industry wanted a/ strike would divert emcee from forward with satisfaction to going) McManigal, “—ournal agent” of the United Steelworkers Local 1397 
strike to reduce heavy inventories this damning indictment undoubt-')ock to their jobs with a new in-| of the Homestead Work. 
of steel, force as soem Had regres eae. catines, that thev are by no means The sterv reads in part: 
contract u workers and to/Closest Iriends withm the LIs€n-|hlessed with a feeling of ity. OKs . . . 
exact a ue price increase that|hower administration to exercise|_ raised ea ea diene Action with Local Union 1397 te ee a msn 
would not only cover the costs of|their powerful influences for a set- workers policy en Fair eee Practices —— t. _ 
the wage hike but in addition the | tlement. : : YE Local 107 = a sa em ~ Proc gies o ~ 
eee; of their huge planned expan- Wit os aie Re vorts Progress ee ee os the ay union executive board and member- 

They were determined on carry-| The steel industry is preparing|Jge Sergke Talks ai sensei Pave | 34 
; saftey 7) rt! “ “The approximate 260 petitioners further requested the appoint- 
ing through these objectives, re-/t0 make the consumers who di-| CHESTE : : . a 7 

: +] edivently ineludle © al-| R, Pa—In its weekly; ment of a Fair Employment Practice Commission within the local 
gardless of the welfare of the hun-|reclly or indirectly inciu . . 52 a ene ane 
ey ss radie broadcast reporting the strike| jin accordance with communications from the United Steelworkers 
dreds of thousands of steelworkers/most everybody in the country — of the 6,000 Westinghouse Work-) on August 21, 1954, and March 14, 3956 
and their families and the disas-|Pay their price, regardless of the eee ak Kester Wis. 0 ly "| ug ah ~ ‘ “ os a me? sien 8 | = Laneaiie 
trous effects of their actions upon; Unions expose. Reports agree that}: oe , “ 07 rar a _ President Norman utter era na rt verett, assistan 
the entire country. the price of steel is to be hiked! ™* for the union (Loc , Unut grievanceman of Zone 2, chairman of the committee. 
° ° . $8 to $10 a ton. trl gates ays —e stated fin “Who's Who in Labor” also quoted from a letter from Steel- 
© What compelled the steel in-| A main reason for the outrageous | 5, vectioiedl "in Pall with worker president David J. McDonald on the subject ef “Union 
dustry to settle witheut having price hike is to make the people * Rape . Policy Against Racial Discrimination in Plants. 
achieved what it wanted? \pay for the industry's planned €X-' At the sales time. he denounced The Steelworkers union president's letter stated that: 

The solidarity of the stee] union, | P@"5!0" and modernization. This 1}, company for giving the “false “This union stands unequivocally opposed te discrimination of 
which was backed by a united la-|/'#5™8 of prices 40 finance N€W | impression” that what holds holds! any sort, shape or form. That policy applies specifically to diserim- 
bor movement, was the main plants and equipment in effect up settlement of the strike at pres-; mation in employment. This union is flatly opposed te discrimination 
cause. {forces the consumer to put up the ' ent is refusal of the usmion to agree| im hiring, promotien, layeff or any other term or condition of em- 

Furthermore. the steel union |\¢252 for the benefit of the stock-| that 14 of its members charged| ployment. Any collective bargaining contract which either by its terms 
made a real céatefition t the holders. by the company with having com-, or its actual aperation permuts discrimination on acceunt «6 race, 

Those who get the lion’s share| mitted violence during the strike creed, color gr nationality, violates the policy of this unicn. 


lfare of tion i j CE mat uate ae 
ban Sebiicthinds ay ag 6 are the big banks and rich indi-' be fired. _ “Tt is not only the policy of this union to fight job discrimination 
studies dealing with the relation- viduals who own huge blocks of; Moody said that while the union; because of race, creed, color er nationality; it is its lecal duty to do 
the stock. stands firmly behind the 14 and! so. The United States Supreme Court, the lower Federal Courts 


ship ef the steel industry to 
pes Coal “J ste The consumer .— ultimately you! will refuse to let them be fired, the) and the National Laber Relations Board have all held that when a 
On the basis of the facts thus|22¢ me—get nothing for this forced | real issue is to stop a wage cut and; union acts as an exclusive bargaining representative of employees 


disclesed ‘investment.” The  steelworkers| maintain other gains the unions has; in a bargaiing unit, it is the union's legal duty to ‘represent every 
bag Ne rath seer will face continually growing un-| won in the past. . employee in the unit, fairly and equally, and in such manner that 
employment and the profits of U.S. * no diserimination results because of race, creed, color or nationality. 


the activities of the steel ji 
pe ct ton A -oang ne Steel, Bethlehem, and the rest will - Another communication was given publicity in this news story; 


: ; recede pile up ‘still faster. ir it was a recent letter from Francis C. Shane, secretary of the unions’ 
sreiits: | ee The people of our coutnry must ing . Civil Rights Committee in which Shane reiterates the presidents posi- 
The union proved conchwively| put a stop to this merciless fleec- 's aller: tion and urges the establishment of FEP, civil rights or human 
that for each $1 increase in labor! ing ‘by. the monbpelies, We. must relations committees on a local union level. 
~ | | ‘ . — 
by exorbitant price conn Sale an immediate andite-92. ‘ What Steel Werkers Demanded 
raked in $3.19 in additional reve- Beis ae Aa get the top rate of $3.25 an hour. (Continued from Page 16) 
. aa : | © Only 117 in the entire ious the problem of unemployment becomes in the dustry. 
Proftts for 1956 a which sets a pattern of arrogance} cu See ae tat . d 
tion rice Racers aie darn Fr poet for the other monopolies particular- would get over $2.95 an : Resistance to this speedup has been growing among the steel- 
cent higher than in 1955. And/ly in its price-fixing and profiteer-| workers and is bound to increase. Indications ‘peint to this resistance 
believe it or not, 1956 profits are| ing policies at the expense of th mean. , and the inevitable increase of unemployment in the industry merging | 
more than 100 percent (107.4)/ id ; nathan | into ‘a fight for.a shorter work week. Many steelworkers have ‘pro- 
higher than in 1954] /yeonsumers, Such an mivestigation posed a 30-hour week with no less of pay. 
Within ‘the framework of hap’ Round t.pepre that there is no} i The new contract leaves many grievances unsettled. The steel- 
1956 we he the stee] industry |justification for any. price increase| une usly-and : J union|; ;workers will continue to grapple \ ‘these’ probleris and will fiad | 
could absorb for a full year a wage!at all in steel... NY yon this pe: mow, | + | Wways.to deal with them despite.any.inadequacies-in the agreement... -- 


, 
* 


" . 
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Delaware Sta 


By RICHARD HENRY BARNES 

CHESTER, Pa.—At a recent 
meeting of Local 3182, United 
Steel Workers, which is the bar- 
gaining unit at the Csisado 
Fuel & Iron Co. plant at Clay- 
mont, Del., a resolution was pass- 
ed for the Local's adoption of a 
eo to ensure stopping all 

iscriminatory practices the 
mill. / 

Adopted with no one voting 
against it, the resolution stipulat- 
ed that the committee set up to 
negotiate with the company for 


>. 


ending discrimination among its 
employes should include not less 
than four Negroes, 

The movement to break down 
the widespread jimcrow now in 
force at the Claymont plant was 
begun by a group of Negro un- 
ion members there, who are or- 
ganized into “The 16 Ton So- 
cial Club.” 


The club, according to a 
broadside being distributed in 


Chester, Pa., and Claymont, Del., - 
where most of the 1,700 persons 


employed at Colorado Steel live, 
is conducting a “Club Night” at 
the Melody Lounge, 3rd and 
Edgemont Ave. in Chester, 
Thursday evening, August 9th. 
The leaflet listed the committee 
in-charge as Harold A. Beauford, 
Jz.; Edward R. Featherstone, Jr., 
and Delbert Empson. 

The main grievances among 
the 900 Negro workers at the 


Colorado Steel mill, as they ap- ‘ 


peared in a recent story in one of 
the Philadelphia Negro news- 
papers, are: 


The general policy for deter- 
mining ‘bonus rates at the mill 
are. based upon an eight-hour 
tonnage system, but for Negroes 

ause of job’ classifications 
their bonus rates are figured on 
a 40-hour tonnage. Hence, if 
the tonnage rate is not maintain- 
ed for the full 40 hours the Ne- 
gro workers lose their bonus for 
that week. 

Hiring policies of the Colorado 
Company make it almost impas- 
sible for Negroes to advance 
much above the grade of com- 


ee eee 


————— ee 
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Strike Impact Hits Penna. Hard: 


Solidarity Won 


By BEN. WEISS 


. Pablie Affairs and Legislative Directer of 


munist Party. 


Against Dollars 


, 


the Pennsylvania-Delaware Com- 


HOW SERIOUS was the impact of the steel struggle on the 
economy of our state is revealed in the fact that on the basis of the 
average $2.47 hourly wage prevailing in the steel industry before 
the strike, the weekly loss ty wages lor the approximately 160,000 
steelworkers in Pennsylvania reached about $15,000,000, or a total 
of approximately $60,000,000 for the 28 days out. Besides this, 
there were the lost wages of the tens of thousands laid off in other 
industries, particularly* mining and transportation. 

Behind these cold figures lies thousands of stories of human 
suffering: families going without their everyday necessities, vaca- 
tions long planned that had to be cancelled, children denied their 


meagre summer pleasures. 


Added to the woes of the strikers were the realistic complaints 
of merchants who in the Pennsylvania steel towns are dependant 
for their incomes on the weekly paychecks of the steelworkers. 
There were also the professional people of various sorts whose liveli- 
hood comes principally trom payments by the workers. 


The big steel companies, 


issue, FORCED the strike upon the workers. 


as shown by the stories in. this 
They agreed in 


monopoly fashion on ramming the “Boulware” (General Electric) 
ultimatum method (take it or leave it) down the necks of the strikers. 
This enabled the corporations to get rid of huge accumulated stocks 
of “steel and at the same time set the stage for another fantasfic 
boost in that already over-priced commodity—steel. 

. 


THIS EDITION shows that 


it was the solidarity of the steel- 


workers, backed by a united labor movement, combined with the 


startling exposure by the steel 
wholesale robbery of the people 


union of the steel corporations’ 
(contained in a two-volume docu- 


ment asking a Congressional investigation) that compelled the steel 


kings to retreat from their ultimat 
five-year contract. 
This avoided the repetition 


um, including the demand for the 


on a national scale of the con- 


tinuing Lester (Pa.) strike of Westinghouse workers. 
. ry 
THE PEOPLE of our state will do well if in the next few 
weeks they call upon their local officials (mayors, burgesses, county 
commissioners, city and boro councils) to demand a congressional 


investigation into the huge robbery of the 
involved in the seeking of another price h 


‘jana funds, which_is 
ike. 


& 


BETHLEHEM, Pa. — “The 
solidarity of the steelworkers,” 
writes the Lehigh Valley Labor 
Herald in an article on the sit- 
uation at the Bethlehem plant 
pust before the strike settle- 
ment, “is a high tribute to their 
union consciousness and their 
understanding of the game the 
industry is trying to play. . .” 

In commenting on the arro- 
gance of the big steel compa- 
nies in this years negotiations 
the union weekly quotes “an old- 
line union man, who has; been 
sitting in at many steel negotia- 
tions in the past years. “They, 
the company discuss seniority, 
even when we tried to hold up 
our contention that the prime 
reason tor union existence was 
the protection of workers’ jobs.” 

Other key members a the 
negotiation team said the indus- 
try wanted the exclusive right 
to put men on any job assign- 
ment, paying only the fixed low 
day rate without any opportu- 
nity to earn incentive. 


“They would hear no discus- 
sasceaniaguitl initia ciitatanaleliieepeniintiiaadbinsiiittinisiteinatiiaatadiaiadl a 


eee 


Why This Edition 
«SO GREAT has been the 


impact of the steel strike upon 
the economy of our. state, 
which produced about 30 per- 
cent of the steel made in the 
U. S. last year, and upon the 
lives of some 160,000 families 
of the strikers living here and 
the nearly three dozen com- 
munities in Pennsylvania in 
which the steel. mills are lo- 
cated, that we felt it impor- 
tant to issue this special 
edition. It was put together 
just after the strike settlement 
was announced but before its 
details were published. 


ro Y 


See Page 15 for 


On Steelworkers’ 


Struggles 
ot seme 


le 


Phila. Transport Workers Challenge Company’s “Right’’ 


To Fire Employes. Whose Jobs are Eliminated 


PHILADELPHIA. — Local 234, 


Transport Workers Union, is chal- 
lenging the “righ*” of the Philadel- 
phia Transportation Co. to lay off 
maintenance workers the company 
claims are no longer needed—due 
to a changeover on some lines from 
_trolly to bus service. 


Last week after the union inter- 
ceded for 41 members scheduled 
to lose their jobs, an agreement 
was reached allowing 33 to be given. 


Duff and Martin 


PENNSYLVANIA Senators Duff 
and Matrin, voted against the So- 
cial Security Bill amendments, 
which passed the Senate. this is 
the bill that provides broa“er dis- 
jability payments ,-and relief. for 


: 


transportation department. Five 


- Will be put on pension or disability 


‘allowance; The other three, not 
qualified for service in transporta- 
ition, will receive severance pay. 

Paul O’Rourke, TWU president, 
had ‘said just prior to the negotia- 
‘tions that unless the layoffs were 
‘cancelled, a “strike seemed inevit- 
able,” : 

The company further agreed that 
another 350 scheduled to be drop- 
ped in the maintenance department 
by the end of the year will also 


transportation jobs. . 
* 


THE PHILADELPHIA Bulletin 
stated in an! editorial:. “The issue 


widows at age 62. . >? it 


| bid : the stake: that°an employe’ ‘has 


have the opportunity to qualify for, 


an opportunity to transfer to the} 


in his job, versus the right of man- 
agement to use new techniques to 
improve efficiency and make a 
profit.” 

In a discussion on the Bulletin 
editorial, a maintenance man at one 
of the company garages comment- 
ed: “Trough our unions we have 
stopped the boss from pushing .us 
around on the job. Now we fnust 


stop him from pushing us off the 


job. That’s progress.” 


Pittsburgh U Will Not 
Play in Sugar Bow! 


| PITTSBURGH.—The University 


of Pittsburgh has joined the list of 
educational institutions which will 
shun the Sugar Bowl at New Or- 


on games! with interracial teams. 


Dave Davis Views 


sion of eventualitis of automa- 
tion, an ever changing factor in 
the production schedules, insist- 
ing on the right to lay off crews 
displaced by technological 
changes without placement con- 
siderations or layoff security pro- 
Visions. 

As a climax to their tough at- 
titude, declared the Lehigh 
journal, the industry wanted an 
additional penalty clause, under 
which every worker who, dur- 
ing the 52 months of ‘the agree- 
ment, participate in any work 
stoppage or any interference in 
production, would lose, in addi- 
tion to his wages, one day’s va- 
cation and one week’s unem- 
ployment benefit for every day’s 
work lost. With grievance pil- 
ing up as a result of an anti- 


te-Steel Local Moves to End Jimcrow in Mill 


mon laborer. There are no color- 
ed employed as foremen, engin- 
eers, Crane operators, machinists 
or in any skilled capacity. 

White workers earn upwards 
of $2.45 per hour but the Negro 
workers average less than $2.00 
an hour. 

Segregation policies are strict- 
ly entorced with separate locker 
rooms, toilets and washrooms for 
both groups. 

Homestead Local sets up 
FEP Committee. 7 

SEE NORTH STAR P. 15. | 


Steel Heads Blocked Pact, 
Says E. Pa. Labor Weekly 


quated contract—which the com- 
panies refuse to streamline this 
could be a most dangerous 
clause for all workers. 

What protection the new con- 
tract offers on these points had 


‘not been disclosed when the 


newspaper went to print. Nor 
did it comment on the failure 
of Representative Francis Wal- 


.ter (D-Easton, Pa.) to offer any 


assistance to the Bethlehem 
strikers during the struggle. 
During its entire course Walter 
was busy. with his witchhunting 
in Washington, D.C., and Phil- 
adelphia, ) 

The congressman is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors 
of the First National Bank of 
Easton, which is the focal bank- 
ing depository for the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. 


Keystone Labor 


What Steel Strikers 
Demanded and Why 


By JOSEPH KUZMA 


NOTE: Kusma is a former member of the executive board cc 
of the United Steelworkers local—Bethichem Siee! Corp. He 


is now Organizational Secretary, 


Communist Party. 


Pennsylyania-Delaware 


FOR MANY years the steelworkers have been behind th 
ers of other major industries in many of their working conditions. 

In the strike just ended their main demands reflected the par- 
ticular needs of the various groups of workers in the diffeernt plants 
and within the departments of such plants. - 

Take maintenance as an example. This generally is a seven-day 
operation, with the workers getting their day off on a week-day and 
working practically all Saturdays and Sundays. 

In the main the demand of this group was for premium pay for 
week-end work. They hoped to force the companies to give them 
more week-ends off with their families. If the companies insisted on 
their working the week-ends, they wanted premium pay for giving 
up their Saturdays and Siindays to the companies. 

Hourly workers and those not on bonus or incentive saw their 
main, need as a substantial wage increase. 

Practically all the workers were interested in supplementing 


unemployment benefits and improving insurance and pension benefits. 
In this field the steelworkers lag far behind auto workers and those 


in many other industries. 


THE STEELWORKERS were also bitterly opposed to the 


foe bécause ‘of .Louisiana’s ban} 


companies’ demands for a five-year no-strike contract. They saw this 
demand as a gimmick*by the employers to carry out a five-year pro- 
gram of increased productivity by mechanization and speedup, with 
their wages frozen to a minimum yearly increase that would in no 
way compare to their increased productivity. ‘ 

Strike activities developed unevenly in the various districts. 
In some plants the workers set up committees to deal with problems 
of adequate food supplies to their families, maintenance of picket 
lines and feeding of the pickets. | 

In other plants they organized to win the support of their com- 
munities on such issues as extension of mortgage and installment pay- 
ments.and ensuring food supplies. In some places the only activity 
was keeping up token picket lines. 

DAY BY DAY, however, the workers discussed how to extend 
their strike activities. They realized they were fighting the biggest 
aggregations of banking and industrial interests in America. 

It is evident from the first announcement of the settlement that 
the workers have made considerable gains as a result of their stand 
out against the arrogant ultimatum of the companies. 

THE MAIN DRIVE of the Steel Trust will continue to be that 
of increasing profits by exacting greater productivity per worker. 
The degree to which.it succeeds in this effort will determine how 


» \ (lt © (Continued ba Page 15) 


Will Democrats Adopt Strong Rights Plank? — : 
'@ | new senser| Steel Pact Sets New — 
Wage Pattern for US — 


| EDITION 
By GEORGE MORRIS 


| | | ire : 
THE NEW STEEL contract, providing a “package” of about 20 


office at New York, N.Y. under the act“of March 3. 678 | cents an hour to take immediate effect, has lifted the 1956 wage round 


office at New York, N. Y., under the act “of March 3, 1879 
Vol. XXI. No. 32 August 5, 1956| to 4 higher level for all labor. Unions facing negotiations in the months 
(16 Pa; i <p> Pri 10 Conte ahead are re-appraising their outlook in the light of the new “pattern” set by the steel 

— vies workers both in money and “fringes.” Moreattention is bound to be given “SUB” Sup- 


‘Don't Let Our Battle on Civil Rights Plank Slated 252". 
bi ge Die! —s In Democratic Platform S. essions 


the steel contract, and for 52 
OUR PRIVATE chats 
By CARL HIRSCH , 


weeks a year. That means that 
if the worker exhausts unemploy- 
with «individual. supporters ? | 
ee ane Oe CHICAGO.—On this coming August 6 there begins in Chicago a week-long pro- 
“ logue to the Democratic national convention which could be more important than the 


ment insurance, the company 
continues paving him the whole 
nancial headaches, we come up 
against the universal plea: | ) 
convention itself. Here the crucial civil rights plank in the Democratic platform will be 
carpentered not only in the formal | i 


of the 65 percent of his take- 
home. With the more than a mil- 
lion auto workers and about 
100,000 rubber workers now 
under “SUB,” some 2,000,000 
workers are. under the plan—a 
“Whatever else you do, don't 
let the paper fold. It is too im- 
portant right now, and its loss hearings in the Beverly room of the 
would be terrible.” Conrad Hilton Hotel but in scores 
We appreciate the sentiment. Of closed door caucauses 
- But the situation is out of our = As the most controversial plank, 
its shaping will become the main 
task of a platform committee made 


* 


Unions in line for negotiations 
in the coming months include the 
coal miners; the railrodd, pack- 
ing and steel fabricating work- 
ers. : 

A substantial part of the 200,- 
900 working coal miners are em- 
ployed by the steel companies. 


this year but an even larger por- 
tion could be lost to a~stay-at- 
home trend on November 6 if 
the Democratic Party fails to 
produce a_ suitably attractive 


substantial base to build upon. 
hands. It is now in yours. platform presidential candidate. 
* 


Two weeks ago, we told you 


of our serious condition. We in- 
formed you that the $100,000 
launched b 


the Emergency. 


up of two delegates from eaeh state 
headed by Rep. John McCormack 
of Massachusetts. 


AS A MINIMUM the plat- 
form writers are being asked to 
include: 


* 


‘ONE of the lessons of the steel 
strike unions are bound to study, 


The outcome of this battle could 
predetermine the coming three 
months of political conventions,, 
campaigning and voting. 

Among those arriving here for 
the Democratic sessions are party - 
leaders anxious» to bury the civil 
rights issue in “moderate” general- 


Committee for a Free Press in 
our behalf was nearly $25,000 
short of its goal, which had to 
be reached by mid-July. 

- We said thet there was no 
-credit to fall back on, and our 
only way of covering our $4,000 
a week deficit during the sum- 


is the basis upon which the con- 


For Other Stories 
On Steel Pact. 
See page 2 


(A) Government assurance of 
the personal safety, voting rights, 
and equal job opportunity of the 
Negro people; (B) guarantees of 
federal enforcement of ‘the Su- 
preme Court decisions on deseg- 
regation in schools, travel, pub- 
lic facilities, and armed forces; 


XY 


‘ 


mer months was by yOur con- 
tributions. 

Since that appeal, repeated 
- Jast week and several times in 
the Daily Worker, we've receiv- 
ed a total of about $3,500. 

The Emergency Committee 
appeal has gone just above the 
$80,000 mark. We're in des- 


perate. need of that remaining 
$20,000. 

We cannot wait. We face pos- 
sible collapse unless you, our 
readers and supporters, come to 
Our rescue—you in Ohio, Mich- 
, igan, Illinois, Minnesota, New 
England, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and elsewhere. 

We can only repeat what we 
urged before: 

® Regardless of previous coa- 
tributions, we ask every reader 
to make the sacrifice of $10 to 


save our paper. Your $10 may — 


appear a small amoun? consider- 
ing our total need. But a couple 
of thousand tens will pull us out 
of the hole, 

® Reach every friend of the 
paper you know—we ask you do 
it on an emergency basis—let 
him or her know our plight, and 
ask for $10 from each. 


Send the money to Emergency © 


Committee for a Free Press, 575 
Sixth Ave., NYC, Room 301; or 
send or bring it to The Worker 
office, 35 E. 12th St., New York 
City, 8th floor. 

All checks. and orders 
must be made out to the Emer- 
gency Committee for a Free 
Press. 


BEY 


Wiss Page 13 for circulation 


ities, delay and compromise. Some 
like Rep. William L. Dawson of 
Illinois want to de-emphasize the 
plank on the basis that no words 
that. yon put into the plank can 
match the words that the Republi- 
cans will put into theirs. 
: * 

BUT THE STRUGGLE here will | 
in no wise be a quibble over words. 
Its outcome will signal to American 
voters whether the Democratic 
party has at last cast off the mill- 
stone of Dixiecrat dominance. Ne- 
gro and white voters will conclude 
from the wording of the civil rights 
plnak whether the party has broken 
clean with the Eastlands or whether 
a sinister deal has. been made which 
makes the Democrats a party to 
lynching, white supremacy and de- 
fiance of the Supreme Court. 

The Democratic dilemma 
was pointed up by a Negro party 
worker and teamsters union 
leader from St. Louis at a recent 
gathering in Chicage of Negro 
Democrats. We've got to go out 
and get the votes,” said Ernest 


STEVENSON 


Calloway, and we can't get them 
with platitudes.” : 


The problem goes far beyond 
the coming presidential contest 
in Calloway’s state. For exam- 
ple, Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, 
with a fairly liberel record in 
the Senate, was elected in. 1950 
by a — of less than four 
percent of the Missouri votes. 
Facing stiff opposition this year, 
Sen. Heunnings is in trouble un- 
less the Democratic party can 
pull its full strength among the 
Negro labor and liberal voters 
of Missouri. 

For 
these voters are decisive in nu- 
merous states and congressional 
districts. Some votes could be 
lost to the Republican Party 


the Democratic Party | 


| 


(C) the curbing of the Dixiecrats 
in Congress. 

Headed by Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams, the Michigan delega- 
tion will press for adoption of 
their  state- civil rights plank 
which includes the refusal of 
Congress to seat Congressmen 
whose elections were obtained 
by unconstitutional and _ illegal 
denial of the right to votes 

The National Leadership Con- 
ference of 50. organizations will 
ask that the plank include the 
abolition of the system whereby 
the Dixiecrats hold so many Con- 
gressional committee chairman- 
ships. Other groups will de- 
mand a detailed time table for 
compliance with the desegrega- 
tion decisions, the révision of the 
Senate two-thirds rule to end 
filibusters, the setting up of a 
permanent civil rights division in 
the U. S. Department of Justice. 

If the adoption of such a plank 


leads to a revolt by the Dixie- 


crats, an attitude gaining ac- 
(Continued on Page 5) 


céssions were demanded. ‘ The 
steel workers stressed mainly the 
tremendous productivity achiev- 
ed and the fact that it all went 
to pile up the amazing profits 
of the companies with none go- 
ing to consumers or to the work- 
ers. The wide publicity the union 
gave to the 11 percent increase 
in productivity in 1955 had a 
strong effect and took much of 
the zip out of company propa- 
ganda. 

The steel strike, in a sense, 
was the first major test for the 
AFL-CIO in a wage fight. True, 
the AFL-CIO was not yet called 
upon to make good the shower 
of pledges of financial and other 
support for the steel strikers. The 
agreement was reached sooner 
than had been expected. But la- 
bor unity was undoubtedly a 
factor in the calculations of the 
steel companies when they fi- 
nally faced the alternative of a 
long strike or a settlement. 

There is also a negative side 


(Continued on Page 13) an 
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‘Cowards’ 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


LIFE being what it is too 
-many dates are placed by. 
the time of disasters; some 
of us can recall 1912 by the 


screaming _ headlines that 
= told of the ma- 

jestic Titanic 

and the ice- 

berg. Trage- 

dies, like the 

collision last 

week of the 

Andrea Doria 

and the Stock- 

holm, seem to 

- mock at man’s 

ée mastery of the 

— sea and though 

the latter-day devices of the 20th 
Century were abundant, the 
radar, the sealed compartments, 
the host ef safety devices that 
led passengers to believe that 
they were Virtually as ‘safe ‘as 
they’ would Be in their? parlors, 


: ons 


the ships crashed. Nobody at this 
writing seems to know why. 
* | 


ONCE, in the North Atlantic, 
a February gale, when 
the ship I travelled on almost 
struck another, also during a 
fog, I recall the eery sense ot 
disbelief most “passengers ex- 
perienced. 

A landlubber gets accustomed 


7 


see Me 
easick type) and 


you look out on the immense blue 
space surrounding you. It is 
somewhat as though you are on 
your globe that travels the skies, 
and the notion of colliding with 


' another : craft ‘is as incredible: as 


your earth crashing into Mars. 


900% ee = WOO IOQ? 900 07? 
4 ates a oy SS oo07 -'§ 
9229009608 & $3523 mm 


' passengers, most of them : 
cab vacationists, the others Italian: :» 


AND so the children, Linda 
and Joan Cianferro, daughters of 


Camille M. Cianfarro, the gift- 
ed New York Times correspon- 
dent in Madrid, slept soundly in 
their berths, when the Stock- 
holm’s reinforced prow crashed 
into the magnificent Italian Jin- 
er at 11:22 p.m., off Nantucket 
Light. What happened since is 
probably as well known to you 
as it is to me; and doubtless the 
bards in the hills of Kentucky 
will be singing their sorrowful 
ballads about the spectacular 
tragedy as they did about the 
Titanic which I remember so 
well, 


How it could happen, in the 


familiar sea-lanes whose corner | 


you turn for the run into New 
York, is as yet inexplicable. The 
Andra Doria was an elegant 
and as seaworthy a ship as ran 
the ocean; she carried some 1,134 


Ameri- : : 


Couldn't Have Rescued 99 Pct. 


immigrants. The craft was al- 
most 30,000 tons and 697 feet 
long. ee. 

The ship that plowed into her 
was the.Swedish-American liner 
Stockholm (12644 tons, 510 feet 
in length), Copenhagen-bound 
with 550 passengers. 7 

* 


MANY passengers had serenely 
turned in on both ships, and— 
contrary co the original reports, 
the skipper of the Andrea Doria— 
came on deck ‘to supervise his 
ship as she plowed through a 
dense fog that fell over the ont 
sea. There seems to have been 
nothing untoward otherwise; no 
vioient gale, no crashing waves, 
merely a time, not unusual for 
seagoers, when a white and 
routine blanket ef mist came 
down. | | 

Contrai y, too, to the original 
reports, radar services Were work- 


_ ing, aud at least one of the two 
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Steel Strike Settlement .. . Article No. 2 


-Your Money and Your Life 


Study of Pact Reveals — 
— Historic Break-Throughs — 


THE TERMS of the new three-year steel agreement register some historic break- 


throughs for the 650,000 workers in the basic steel plants. In the estimation of many steel 
workers, some of those new features are of even greater value than the direct money gain. 


The new features include “SUB” 
—Supplementary Unemployment 
Benefits of 65 percent of take- 
home for as many as 82 weeks; 
partial premium pay for work on 
Sundays; the incorporation of the 
lowest pay category into the next 
highest, to make the minimum pay 


scale in the industry $1.82 imme-_ 


diately. 

The union estimates the total 
value of the.“package” of wage in- 
creases and “fringes” for the three 
years is 45.6 cents an hour—20.3 
cents immediately; 12.2 cents more 
next year and 13.1 cents an hour 
the year after. In dollars, says the 
union, the total benefit to the work- 
ers will come to $1,332,000,000 
for three years. Here it appears the 
union is probably a little over-opti- 
mistic, counting on full operation 
and full employment for the three 
years to come, and overlooking the 
plans of the companies to expand 
capacity largely through the medi- 
um of technological job-eliminatin 
means. The union’s own study o 
the industry shows that parallel 
with the tremendous expansion of 
the industry went a decline in the 
number of workers employed. 

~k 

THE money raise will run a little 
less: than 10 cents annually—7.5 
cents an hour across the board plus 
increments (times the number of 
the worker's classification) on the 


istart paying in 1959, will take ef-, 
fect immediately. 


i 
| 


———— 


ECONOMISTS used to 
Study the world from the 
viewpoint of a handful of 
countries with the most ad- 


vanced industry. Now they 
are forced to pay plenty of at- 
tention to Asia, , Africa, and 
Latin America. The ples of 
the “underdeveloped” countries 
are — an upheaval which 
may transform world economic 
relations, and which the experts 
of the “advanced” countries can 
ignore only at their peril. 


The United Nations “World 
Economic Survey, 1955,” put it 
this way: 

“Perhaps the most significant 
advance in ‘the underdevol 
countries to date, however, lies 
not so much in the physical ex- 
pansion of productive capacity 
per capita as in the evolution of 
a social climate favorable to eco- 
nomic development. The change 
in social philosophy, especially in 
| countries which have only re- 
cently acquired national - inde- 
pendence, is of revolutionary 
proportions.” | 

But where capitalism - still 
rules, the same survey shows, this 
revolutionary drive has so far 
| been thwarted economically. 


of “advanced” and “undergevel- 
oped” countries remain the old 
and still too real descriptions— 
the “mother” countries and their 
colonies or semi-colonies; or the 
imperialist powers and ‘their raw 
material appendages. 

With all of the grandiose 
schemes—the Colombo Plan, the 
British and French colonial de- 


Behind the diplomatic dergvel 


velopment programs, our own 


The Widening 


By Labor Research Association —<— 


| kets 


ing Gap 


Point Four—the huge gap be- 
tween the two groups of coun- 
tries has widened. The “striking 
disparity” is that: “whereas in 
the developed countries per 
capita output has risen about 45 
per cent since before the war, 
in the underdeveloped regions 
the rise appears to have aver- 
aged about 5 per cent.” 


And this was not uniform. 
There was a gain of 8 per cent in 
Latin America and 41 cent 
in Africa and the Middle East, 
rege | a drop of 8 per cent 
in production per person in 
Southeast Asia, where the popu- 
lation is largest and the national 
liberation movement is strongest. 
The 4] cent gain in the 
Middle East and Africa consists 
mainly, if not wholly, of the in- 
crease of oil production (and 
mining) in that area. Little or 
none of this benefits the local 
population. 


CHARA CTERISTICALLY, 
the industrialized states have 
grown faster In manufacturing 

\ and agriculture, the raw material 


countries in oil and mining. The 
modest manufacturing gains of 
the latter have been concentrated 
in the traditional colonial con- 
—— industries—textiles 
and fodd processing.; With most 
of the capitalist world’s popula- 
tion, they had 2 per cent of the 
total steel production in 1954, 
the same percentage-as in 1938. 

The U. N. Report fails to ex- 
plain adequately why the back- 
ward countries remain that way. 
Lack of income among the pop- 
ulation means inadequate mar- 
for profitable industrial 
growth. The wealthy minorities 


Steel Strike Settlement .-. Article No. 3 


31 classifications in the industry. ; ie : . 
original 5 © An extra week vacation: a 
=e es SS com ‘for employes three to five cai D e Hil ‘ t ¢ 
Despite Huge Profits 
1960 will be paid in two years. P G | 


stim the uni 
a rien posse met tant package |and 10 to 15 years service, offered | 
‘over five years than was won for °Tiginally to take effect in 1959, 
three years. will be paid within two years. | 
cians in classification: 16, will step) | 
up from $2.585 an hour to $2.702| © An extra (seventh) paid holi-| A PRICE hike averaging at least $10 on a ton of steel— 
immediately; $2.80 next year; day, sire Friday, will take effect! the biggest ever—was awaited as the steel corporations, mak- 
Pee rene eer. oe ‘ing public their semi-annual reports, showed a new all-time 
high in their net profits. : 
‘observed that. real wages of steel- 


The industry’s minimum wage| ® Shift premiums of eight and 
Originally, the companies of fer-. © The full union shop, requiring 
ed SUB for 52 weeks, but for only all workers now and newly employ- | ag! ; 
| Confireing: the evidence Pa. | workers up by 47.1 percent since 
sented by the steelworkers that the 1939. aaa anid thin: Madiane byt 


use their savings for luxury rather 
than national construction. Infla- 
tion and balance of payments 


difficulties stand in the way. 


These true statements do not 
really answer the question. Why 
were England, Germany, the 
Unitde States, able to become 
modern industrial nations while 
India, Egypt, and Venezuela 
were not? The basic reason is 
that the former are dominating 
and exploiting the latter. 


One cannot expect a U. N. 
Report to come right *out and 
say it, but this one hints at the 
truth in talking about United 


two years. Machinists and electri- ally wanted to start paying in 


will step up to $1.96 an hour ‘| 12 cents which the companies orig- 
those with three or more years,ed to join the union and ending) 


seniority. The terms agreed to pro-. the “escape period.” | 
| 


vide for two years seniority. 


® Increase of pensions now at 


The details of the SUB plan are | $1.83 a month for every year's em- 


still to be worked out, raising the 
possibility of eliminating certain 
objectionable 
panies originally sought. 

The original offer of the com- 


panies was of just 10 cents extra. 
an hour for work on Sunday. to! 
start in 1959. The terms agreed 
are far from the demand of double 
time for Sunday and time and one 
half Saturday, but they provide| 


10 PERCENT or a minimum of 


immicks the com-| 


ployment, to $2.40; to step up te 
$2.50 by November, 1957. The 
emplovers sought to eliminate 


those already on pensions from the 


raise but they will be included by 
the terms. 

¢ The insurance plan is to be 
improved to the tune of three cents 
more an hour to a total of $9.50 
monthly, half of which is paid by 
the employe through envelope de- 
ductions. 


steel companies did not have to 


add a penny on the price of steel 


were the semi-annual profit fig- 


ures pouring out for 1956. They ' 


‘showed U.S. Steel with $208,550.- 
| 44) for the first six months of 1956 


‘compared with $177,877,960 in’ 


need for their vast expansion pro- 


1955, the year when steel profits 
| already showed an all-time record. 


Jones and Laughlin showed $39.,- 
909,000. compared with $22,568.- 
000 last year for the same period; 
Inland Steel raked in a $4,142,000 
compared with $2,625,164; Beth- 
lehem Steel $95,262,014 compared | 


a rise in productivity by 68.8-.per- 


cent since 1939. He said the steel} 


companies do not pass on the bene- 
fits.of the rise in productivity to 
the consumer and have even raised 
prices to cover the billions they 


grams. McDonald went on: 


“Indeed, any inflationary tenden- 
cies that exist‘in our economy stem 
not from wage and salary increas- 
es, which are vitally needed, but 
from pricing policies of industry 
generally and particularly the steel 


States foreign trade and invest- 
ments: Less than one-third of 
U. S. foreign investments in 1929 
were in oil and mining, but in 
recent years two-thirds of the 
new investments have been in 
these extractive industries. More 
than ever, U. S. capital is gutting 
the resources of underdeveloped 
countries, without contributing 
to their all-around growth. 


During the 1920s the United 
States was putting more new 
money into the raw material 
countries than it was taking out 


industry. ... 


52 percent the next and 25 percent) ¢ An escalator clause will pro- with $82,319,324; National Steel: 
“The steel industry does not fol- 


Or a minimum of 68 cents an hour!.:7. ... eS ee Bee | : 

the third year. This extra pay ial Sore wage incredags every. july boar or ay tl. for er pores | the principle of higher vol- 
also be an incentive to the com-,224 January J, to compensate tor’ 97 608,000 against $5,571,925 ene and lower margins. If there 
panies to cu: their Sunday work any change in the cost of living)" * ” - PR aaa WR a ‘is any single industry that has fol- 
forces to a minimum, which is index. But there is a floor barring] ONLY a few days “betore the | lowed inflationary policies; that 


in profits on old investments. 
Now this is reversed. The U. S. 
has now become a “mature” 
country (as the Western Euro- 
pean countries had been for 
many decades)—that is, a full- 


. what the steel workers really want. | | has shown a disregard for the eco- 
* nomic welfare of the country, es- 


OTHER gains: pecially relative to its key role in 


‘any reduction by more than had steel companies came down to 


© Pay if called for jury service, That means the base rate can’t be 
which the companies offered to' touched. 


‘4 


a 


20.CO®8 Aluminum Workers Strike 


| As Deadline Passes Witheut Pact 


: ‘WITH 650,000 steelworkers still out after five weeks as their 
negotiating committees iron out details of agreements, their ranks 
were joined by 38,000 aluminum workers when their deadline passed 


without a pact. 


Affected are 18,000 workers of the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica and 10,000 of Reynolds Aluminum. An additional.10,000 ALCOA 
workers fro mthe former AFL Aluminum Workers International 
Union are out. Some 7,000 Reynolds workers of the latter union are 
still working on a day-to-day extension. 


. \been added through escalators. Drass tacks on collective bargain- 


ing and settled, the United Steel-| * het haw teal 
e economy; that has y prac- 


workers of America made public its 
‘comprehensive study of the Steel 
monopoly showing that the corp- 
lorations were in a position to grant 


‘an acceptable contract to the steel 
workers and still make profits far 


above average in manufacturing, 
without adding a penny on the price 


‘of steel. 


The unian disclosed the unin- 
terrupted rise of steel profits to the 
current dizzy heights; the equally 
continuous rise in -productivity, 
totaling 68 percent since 1939; and 
the deliberate hiking of prices after 
each wage raise by three or more 
times the added labor cost, “so on 


probably the strongest ever issued 


disregard the price question and 


raises, 


ticed inflation; that has the least 

right to hide behind the cloak of 

favoring a sound dollar and to con- 

tend that wage increases are infla- 

tionary—it is the steel industry.” 
* 


THE indictment of the pricing 
policies of the steel companies was! 


and was a departure from 4a past 
tendency of the union’s leaders to 


the propaganda of the employers 
blaming the union for the periodic 


When the union made public its 


fledged imperialist parasite, tak- 
ing each year a half billion dol- 
lars more in profits than it con- 
tributes in new investment, 
government and private com- 


bined. 

The Report concludes: “it 
cannot yet be said that the world 
has effectively come to grips 
with the problem of economic 
development. Growth . . . has 
-not been sufficient to raise levels 
of living significantly.” 

* ) 

A SAD conclusion for the bil- 
lion people concerned, and a 
guilty verdict for the system of 


‘imperialism. But not the whole 


The steel union is demanding a pact patterned after the package 
settlement in steel. 

Steelworkers are not likely to return to work en-masse until the 
early part of this week as company-level negotiations on application 


study and sent’ copies to every 
member of Congress and other pub- 
lic persons, the suggestion was 


story. Seven-hugdred million 
people, in the midst of the 
twentieth centry, have found the 


an average the owners had a return 
of $3.19 for every dollar of addi- 
tional cost in wages. 

. Challenging the propaganda of 


ot the master pact agreed to, were stil lproceeding, mainly on work- 


ing conditions.: * * 
Sr Or iec¢ 


it) 


Ste pies epee 
; 


% ini Ses bh ELLA oJ 


ees 


the employers that wage increases 


__y' ald, onteleds 


cause, inflation, David J., McDon- 


* 


clearly an paw for a public inves- 


}gteel coinpanies. 
oem DOES bee - bdi sis) 
study, 


tigation of pricing policiés of the 


The demand: fort: 


f Gigi! Vatek & f18)7 yey ee 8h y 
on Page “13) °,.'}of staryation. oo, 


path to overcome centuries of 


'being’‘sat on, of backwardness, «| 
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Selected TV, Movie Guide 


Saturday, Aug 4 


Read and Go Seek—Folk Tales 
Around the World (2) 8:30 a.m. 

Baseball Hall of Fame (5) 10° 

Winky Dink and You (2) 11 

Big Top—circus (2) noon 

Junior Town Meeting (13) Noon 

Mr. Wizard—science (4) 12:30 _ 

Big Playback—sports (11) 1:30 

‘oo Dodgers-St. Louis (9) 
a: 

Giants-Cubs (11) 1:55 

Long Before Shakespeare (2) 2. 
Half-hour nine—part series on 
Greek drama pee 

:30 


Horse Race — Jamaica (2) 
_ Brooklyn Handicap 
Million Dollar Movie—Johnny An- 
gel. George Raft, Claire Trevor 
(9) 5, 7:30 and 10 p.m. 
World News (2) 6 
Sports (4) 6:45. Althea Gibson— 
tennis star interviewed 
Open Mind—comment (4) 7 
Beat the Clock—stunts (2) 7:30 
Greatest Drama —film shorts on 
events and personalities of the 
past half century (5) 7:30. 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8 
Julius La Rosa—variety show (4) 8 
Stage Show-—variety (2) 8:30. 
Sarah Vaughan, guest 
Lawrence Welk (7) 8 
Gunsmoke (2) 10 
Masquerade Party (7) 10 
Adventure Theater (4) 
Stranger on the Sea 
Movie: The Scar with Paul Hen- 
reid, Joan Bennett (7) 10:30 
Movie: Major Barbara (English, 
1941). The Shaw drama. (4) 
11:15 
TV 


Sunday, Aug. 5 


Children’s Hour (4) 10:30 a.m. 

Spanish Kid Show (13) 11:15 

Camera Three (2) 11:30. Drama- 
tize Henry James’ 1878 novel 
Daisy Miller ) 

Let’s Take A Trip—kids (2) noon. 
Obstacle. Feats at sports car 
racing grounds | 

Japan Hour (9) Noon. Documen- 
taries on m Japanese life 

Movie: A Night in Casablanca with 
_Marx Bros. (2) 1 (revival) 

Big Playback—sports (11) 1:30 

Baseball: Dodgers-Cards..’Double- 
header (9) 1:55 

Giants - Cubs. Doubleheader (11) 
1:55 ; 

Dr. Spock—child care (4) 3 
Shakespeare on TV (2) 3:45. Dr. 
Frank Baxter on The Tempest 
Bandwagon ’56—Political. Story of 
origin of political parties told 
through song, cartoon, film (2) 

4:30 

College Press Conference (7) 4:30. 
Panel interviews Stassen 

Zoo Parade (4) 5 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 
Dear Friend, 


There’s a swell camp with a 
great tradition on one of the 
most beautiful lakes of New York, 
and only two. hours away. Gne of 
the leveliest, friendliest, get-to- 
gether spots. The guests make our 
camp-—+and that’s why we want 
you to be a guest. We've got a 
hunch you'll like the place and 
come often. : 

There’s all sorts of activities— 
swell swmimming a new dock), 
boating, fishing, a new top-notch 
ball diamond (nite playing, too), 
fast handball courts, good tennis, 
lots of ping-pong. Free guitar and 
accordion lessons. We supply the 
instruments and teacher. Same 
with art classes, and see our ex- 
hibit featuring America’s leading 
artists. Enitertainment-modern-on- 
the-ball-exciting. People’s classics 
and modern off-beat. A fast hot 
band of improvising geniuses led 
-by Cherokee (the Little Man with 
the Big Horn). : 

Food—abseolutely out of this 
world! Rates—lowest ever—start 
at $42 weekly, weckends 2 full 
days for $15, Labor Day Weekend 
3 full days for $25, Rosh Hosh- 
anah 4 full days for $27. 

If it’s friendly fun you’re look- 
ing for, if you feel good at a camp 
where everybedy is somebody. 
come to WINGDALE. Bring ol 
friends and make new ones. : 

Ask anyone who’s been there. 
Or ask us. 

BOB STECK and 
SOPHIE SAROFF, 
Wingdale on the Lake 
(Formerly Camp Unity) 


10:30. 


a 


ve 


14 


IOAN AA AAS 


Meet the Press (4) 6. Panel ques- 
tions Roy Wilkins, exec. sec’y 
NAACP 

You Are There (2) 6:30 Titanic 
Sinks. (Repeat) 

Lassie (2) 7 

Topper (4) 7 

You Asked For It (7).7 

Private. Secretary — Ann Sothern 
(2) 7:80 

Frontier—western (4) 7:30 

Million Dollar Movie—Johnny An- 
gel with George Raft (7) 7:30 
and 10 

NJ Legislative Report (13) 7:30 

Ed Sullivan—variety (2) 8. U. S. 
Airforce talent 

Steve Allen—variety (4) 8. Judy 
Holliday, -Carmen Cavallaro, 
others 

Alcoa Hour—Kiss and Tell—Broad- 
way hit drama by F. Hugh Her- 
bert. With Robin Morgan, Jer- 
ome Cowan, Others (4) 9 to 
10:30 

Amateur Hour (7) 9 

Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 

$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 

Bowling (4) 10:30 , 

Frontiers of Health (5) 10:30 Den- 
tistry : 

Movie: Man Who Could Work 
Miyacles—H. G. Wells story (7) 
10:3 

MOVIES 
Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
last week accepted the resigna- 
tion of former Senator Harry P. 
Cain (Rep-Wash) from the Sub- 
versive Activities Contro] Board. 
Cain, crusading against the in- 
justices of the Acleninisteation'’s 
vast “security system, wanted to 
continue in the post. His term 
expires Aug. 9. The former right- 
winger during his 1946-52 Sen- 
ate term, made powerful enemies 
in the Eisenhower “team” when 
he began to speak out against 
the widespread abuse of consti- 
tutional rights that he saw in 
individual cases of SACB vic- 
tims. He sought and finally got 
an audience with Eisenhower a 
month ago to state his case, but 
obviously failed to convince the 
President that sweeping revi- 
sions weer necessary. | 
(ADVERTISEMENT) 
Tritt Citi 
Dear Mother, 


Here’s a program for you and 
the entire family. The _ children 


‘are in day camp 8:30-1:15 and 


3:30-7:15—arts and crafts, swim- 
ming instruction, wogdwork, hay- 
rides, cook outs—fan galore! 
You are in the art class, dance 
class, guitar class, chorus=—all 
free. Relax at our nightly thaws 
and dance to Cherokee and his 
band with our Night Patrol looks 
after the youngsters. : 


Teen-agers? Of course. Dra- 


matics, sports, free instruction in 
tennis, swimming and all. 

Rates? Low, low. Special Family 
Reductions including weekends 
for Pop. | 

Wingdale on the Lake, 
(Formerly Camp Unity) 
202 W. 40th St. 
CH 4-0723. ..,.; 


re : 


‘ \ 
| 
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Oklahoma, Rivoli 

Rififi, Fine Arts 

Bill of Divorcement (revival) Art 

King and I, Roxy 

Secrets of the Reef, Baronet 

Catered Affair, Loew's Theatres 

Intermezzo (revival) Fifth Ave. 

Madame Butterfly and Picasso, 
Apollo 42nd St. 

Phantom Horse (Japanese) Trans- 
lux Normandie 


THEATRE 


My Fair Lady, Hellinger 

Uncle Vanya, Fourth St. 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Damn Yankees, 46th St. 

Pajama Game, St. James 


Teachers Union Asks 
To Be Heard Aug. 30 


Rose V. Russell, legislative rep- 
resentative of the Teachers Union, 
has requested time at the hearing 
scheduled before the Board of 
Education, Aug 30th on the re- 
vised proposed code on religious 
training in the public schoo] sys- 
tem. At the same time in a letter 
to Board president Charles H. Sil- 
ver made public yesterday, the 
union representative urged post- 
ponement of the hearing “until 
some time in September or even 
October” in order to provide more 
time for those who would other- 
wise be unable to attend. 

The Aug. 30 hearing falls on 
the Thursday before Labor Day 
weekend. Parents and rabbincial 
groups had previously urged post- 
ponement. 


National Motto 


GETTYSBURG, Pa., July 31.— 
President Eisenhower _ yesterday 
signed legislation to establish “In 
God We Trust” as the national 
motto. | 
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In And 
Movies 


Out of 


and TV 


“Foreign Intrigue,” the United 
Artists movie written, directed and 
produced by Sheldon Reynolds, the 
fellow who does the weekly TV 
series by the same name, is a rou- 
tine cloak and dagger mystery 
with an intriguing angle on trea- 
son in high places. 
Mitchum. 
| The ingredients are about the 
same as those in the TV series, 
that is, dead bodies, secret docu- 
ments, cars with drawn shades, 
mysterious wires and phone calls, 
sinister menand beautiful women 
with shady pasts, meetings in dark 
alleys and cellars, a double-dealing 
private eye preferably a bald-head- 

guy, and one fearless, unbrib- 
able American newspaperman call- 
ed Steve who though he’s shot at 
a hundred times at close range 


always emerges unscathed. 
o ° ° 


The scene is postwar Vienna 
with a dash of Paris, Nice and 
Stockholm—all beautifully wrapped 
up in Technicolor thrown in for 
good measure. A mystery million- 
aire in his late sixties, referred to 
as a “philanthropist” reaches for 
‘a book in the library of his sump- 
'ttuous estate, gets a heart attack 
and drops dead. The name of the 
boek is not revealed, but it would 
not surprise me if it was a volume 
by Keats. I have an idea that old 
“philanthropist” loved that book of 
poems as a hiding place for the 
combination of his safe. 

Our hero, Mitchum, is the first 
to stumble over the corpse. Bob 
was the dead man’s secretary but 
so tight-lipped was his boss, no 
one knew the exact nature of his 
real business. 

So Bob decides to get to the 
bottom of the mystery. This takes 
him right smack into the under- 
world of espionage and intrigue. 


In the slums of Vienna a blind} 


woman gives him his first important 
clue: the name of a man in Stock- 
holm. In Stockholm he finds love. 
Also treason, blackmail, suicide, 
jealousy, murder ‘and what have 
you. 


o ° © 


One scene in a 
dark .alley adds to the mystery. 
Four thugs converge on the hero 
from all sides, grab him and beat 
him up. When he comes to in a 
deserted house he’s offered a quar- 
ter of a million to switch loyalties. 
He didn't know what side he was 
on at the time. Anyhow it turns 
out they were just testing. The 
thugs weren't thugs at all—but in- 
telligence agents. Say, didn't this 
sort of thing go out with E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim. 
: ° e 


Yet imbedded in this routine 
suspense film is a moment or two 
of high reality, and I’m not think- 


ing of the scenery around the 


Riviera -and in Stockholm which 


is fascinating or the spellbinding 


= 


It stars Robert 


cobblestoned | 


A Suspense Film With An 
Intriguing Angle on Treason 


| an 


beauty of Ingrid Tulean of Sweden 
who deserved better treatment 
than she get in this, her first Hol- 
lywood film. I am referring to the 
intriguing thought—not too well de- 
veloped in the film—that in 1938, 
a year or two before Hitler’s armies 
began marching through Europe, 
bent on world conquest, the “‘lit- 
tle Corpotal” with the Charlie 
Chaplin moustache made a con- 
tract with one wealthy man in ev- 
ery top coun These so-called 
“philanthropists’ were under strict 
orders to do nothing until his ar- 
mies arrived. When that day came, 
they would be installed as the 
rulers. Among those contracted 
was a Russian and an American. 
The movie goes on to say that 
some of these traitors eluded the 
net when Hitlers armiés. were 
vanquished. Then one of the es- 
caped Quislings began to black- 
mail the others whom Hitler had 
designated to become the head 
fascists of the USA, England, 
Sweden and Switzerland but the 
contracts fell through when these 
countries survived the Hitler on- 
‘slaught. This blackmailer and 
‘fifth columnist was none other than 
|Mitchum’s. employer, the million- 
lair “philanthropist.” What coun- 
‘try did he come from, Mitchum 
‘asks the-head of US Intelligence. 
‘He was the Russian is the reply. 
As the film ends Mitchum has 
been given the assignment by the 
combined Intelligence Depts. of 
the four countries that Hitler fail- 
ed to knock off to locate the “Bene- 
dict Arnolds” who were supposed 
to take over. 
What I can't figure it out why 
“Intelligence” is so interested in 
tracking down and harassing tiese 
wealthy men who are probably 
respectable members of society — 
cabinet members, senators, union- 
hating heads of powerful indus- 
‘tries with a long record of betrayal 
of everything decent people place 
a high price on. We thought In- 
telligence was in the market for 
good men with their experience 
acquired during the Hitler era to 
help spread the anti-socialist mes- 
sage of Radio Free Europe. 
—D. P. 
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Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


2!7 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. 


®@ Installation ® Service 


Sales © 


Ci Ssit ied Ads 
FOR SALE 
20-IN. WINDOW FAN Cools Average 3 to 
4 room apartment. Reg. $52.50. Spec. 
$27.63... Standard Brands Dist., 145 


Fourth Ave. (13th and 14th Sts.) One 
hour free parking or two tokens. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, economi- 
es). Kay’s Budget Movers. CH 3-3786. 


PAINTING 


» > 


dl 


_ WELL Dorr: ‘painting “contractors | 


eave ACK, Rosen. G1 g-70L. 


The Wore 
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THE WORKER, 


It Seems to Me 


By JOE BRANDT 


“Our picket lines are manned. Our ranks are united. We stand 
solidly together in our determination to achieve a just and fair agree- 


— Steel Labor. 


ment 


After 27 days of striking the steel workers forced the steel trust 
to sign a contract, which, despite many limitations, is a victory reflect- 
ing the spirit of the workers to fight. 


Tumulty Votes With Dixiecrats | 


T. James Tumulty, reactionary 
Democratic Congressman from the 
14th CD in Hudson County, once 
again was in the spotlight of un- 
favorable public opinion. Tumulty 
was the only Northern Democratic 
Congressman to join with the 
—— | Dixiecrats to vote against the civil 
rights bill in the House on July 23, 

Usually Tumulty gets his pub- 
licity by -McCarthyite attacks on 


against the civil rights bill a very 
serious matter and are dissatisfied 
with his alibi that he did not think 
the bill was good. They contrast 
his stand with that of the rest of 
the _New Jersey delegation in 
Congress, both Republicans and 
Democrats, who supported the 
bill. Two Democratic Congressman, 
Hugh J. Addonizio of the 11th CD 
and Hairison A. Williams of the 
6th CD, made speeches in favor 
of passage 


Tumu ty’s nomination was op- 


‘Against Civil Rights Measure 


posed in1954 by the CIO and 
liberal Democrats, but they were 
not ready for a contest with the 
Kenny machine. 


Jerseyans last week also noted 
with interest that among the nine 
Congressmen who had the courage 
to vote against the contempt cita- 
tion of playwright Arthur Miller 
were Alfred D. Sieminski of the 
13th CD in Hudson County and 


Frank Thompson, Jr. of the 4th 
CD in Mercer and Burlington. _ 


liberals or by childish clowning. 


‘Rent Control’ Law Allows 


15-20% Hike to Landlords 


To fully assess the significance of this victory, to fully appreciate 


TRENTON.—The State Senate, 1953 can boost them by 20%. In; numbers of municipalities who had 


_ both the gains and the weaknesses in the contract, it is necessary to 
review the major objectives of the Steel Trust when they provoked the 
strike. Months before the contract expired the steel monopoly began 
to untold their conspiracy to lockout 650,000 workers. Their purpose 
was.to sell the American ple, the steelworkers and their families 
“a package of deceit and lies”—as it was correctly called by the 
Union's president David McDonald. 


Make an unacceptable offer. Make it sound big in full page 
newspaper ads, radio and TV broadcasts. Build it up, as utopia. Then 
place the onus on the union for rejecting it. This was the plan of the 
companies to blame the union and its leadership, to discredit or- 
ganized labor in general, to sell their “package of deceit and lies,” 
and finally to lay the basis for an unjustified rise in the price of steel. _ 


The heart of the “attractive looking” package was the proposal 
fora five year no strike contract with a fixed wage schedule. The steel 
trust said this was necessary for “stability” to allow the industry to 
carry out a huge “expansion” program. By “stability” they did not 
mean stability of the steelworkers’ jobs. By “expansion” they did not 
mean expansion of the working staff j in order to end the speedup and 
cut the work week with no loss in pay 

By stability and expansion the pr trust means introducing 
new techniques that will expand capacity millions of tons with thou- 
sands less workers and increased speedup. By expansion they meant 
further: modernizing and automating mills thus drastically cutting 
down on labor costs by eliminating thousands of steelworkers as 

“surplus” labor. 

They did not want a contract, a union, and a labor force that 
would present such “unstable” demands as. wage reopeners, less 
speedup, shorter work week, etc. They wanted the kind of stability 
that would make the union the enforcer of a five year, no strike, fixed 
wage scale agreement that would leave the companies free to elim- 
inate thousands of steelworkers from the industry. 

The stubbornness. with which the big monopolies like the steel 
trust, Westinghouse, GE, GM, etc., are fighting for long duration 
contracts can only mean that it is part of the grand strategy of these 


economic giants who control the economy of our nation. 


(This is the first of three articles. 


next week.) 


The second will appear 


Shop Talk 


Campbell Workers 


Get 10¢ Raise 


Local 80-A, United Packing- 
house Workers. and Campbell's 
Soup in Camden have reached an 
agreement covering the 5,000 
workers employed at the big can- 
. nery. Main feature of the agree- 
ment is a 10-cent an hour raise. 
About 600 workers will also get 
an additional eight-cent hike. The 
contract -will run for three years 
with yearly March 1 reopeners. The 
company also agreed to family hos- 
pitalization coverage and a 50 per- 
cent increase in life insurance. 


Cost of Living Up 

The cost of living index for June 
hit a record high. A sharp rise in 
food prices paced the upswing. 
_ The Bureau of Labor statistics in 
Washington reported that the con- 
sumer price index jumped seven- 
tenths of one percent in June. This 
wase the largest monthly rise since 
February 1951. Food went up two 
percent—1.7 percen’ above a year 
ago. The June increase was the 
, fourth monthly hike in a row. July 


“vi ures are also expected to show a 


Ask Election 


Reese Hamond, representative 
for Local 724, American Federa- 
tion of State, County and Munici- 
+ th Workers, has called. on the 
nitin County Board’ 6f Freehold- 


ers to hold an election to show 
what union courthouse maintenance 
workers and county road depart- 
ment employees want. 

The Freeholders have refused to 
bargain with the union claiming 
that the workers are represented 
by an “independent” organization. 
Hamond challenged the board to 
let: the/workers express their desires 
in a secret election. 


——— te ee i ee 


last Monday passed a rent control) 
enabling bill previously adopted by 
the Assembly. The measure will 
permit 35 municipalities to impose 
controls until Dec. 31, 1957. 


The bill grants a 15% increase 
to all landlords. Those landlords 


who have not raised rents since 


lof state law, which the realty inter- 


‘either case no proof i is required that 
the increases are justi 

The Republican-dominated Leg- 
islature thus felt the public -pres- 
sure sufficiently to adopt some kind 


ests fought to. block together. But 
the built-in rent hike defeated the 


earlier successes of tenants m 


prevailed on their local governing 


|bodies to limit the increases to 


those previously allowed under 
federal and state conrtol 

Local control ordinances are 
presently under attack in the courts 
through a suit brought against the 
Newark ordinance by landlord 


groups. » 


State Senate Blocks Nomination — 
Of Bigelow to Rutgers Board 


Former Superior Court Judge) 
John O. Bigelow of Newark ‘was| 
blocked from membership on the 
Board of Gevernors of Rutgers Uni- 
versity because he upholds the 


right, guaranteed by the U. S. 
Constitution, to invoke the 5th 
case, is entitled to counsel. 


The Judiciary Committee of the 
State Senate did not report Bige- 
low’s name for confirmation after 
a lengthy dispute over his role as 
counsel for Dr. Robert Lowenstein, 
one of three Newark teachers fired 
for using the. 5th Amendment be- 
fore the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. Majority Leader 
and Committee chairman Albert 
McCay (R-Burlington) attempted 
te over-ride the committee by fo orc- 
ing a vote of the whole Senate in 
executive session. The vote was 
eight to confirm and seven against. 
Eleven votes were needed to relieve 
the committee of the nomination. 
but a number of Senator’s left 
before the vote was taken. 


Governor Meyner, who had 
nominated the 73-year old jurist 
together with five others who were 
confirmed, was indignant over the 
Senate action. “This whole thing 
puts the reputation of New Jersey 
on the line in the world,” he de- 
clared. “I'm -certainly going to 
stick by him all the way.” The 
Governor told the Senate leaders 
that every person suspected of 


MEYNER SIGNS BILL RAISING 
COMPENSATION PAYMENTS 


TRENTON. — Governor Robert 
Meyner has signed into law legis- 
lation raising benefits under the 
states workmen’s compensation 
statute. 

The new. amendment provides 
for increasing temporary disability 
maximum benefits from $30 to $40 
a week, and those for permanent 
disability from $30 to $35, 

The legislation, sponsored by 
four Republican assemblymen, 
cleared. the legislature July 16. It 
was drafted by a special legislative 
committee composed of Republi- 
can senators and assemblymen. 

Other changes in the new law 
include: 

Increasing from $250 to $400 
the funeral allowance for persons 
on pe: manent disability. 


A section enabling the widow) 
of a deceased employe, receiving) 


| 


his compensation benefits to receive 
the remained of the payments or 
$1,000, whichever is the lesser 
amount, even if she remarries. 

Raise from 300 to 350 weeks the 
payment period for death benefits 
to the widow and dependents un- 
der 18 years of age. 

Coverage under the act for em- 
ployes injured as a result of the 
“skylarking” of others where the 
injured person: was an innocent 
bystander, 

The legislation touched. off a 
battle in the Senate when GOP 
leaders claimed it was a strictly 
Republican achievement. 

Sen. Sido L. Ridolfi (Mercer), 
Democratic floor leader, termed 
this contention a “blow below the 
belt” and noted that all of the 


peeperee senate also. voted, i for} 


wrongdoing is entitled to counsel 
and "that no one could put a finger 
on Bigelow’s honesty, integrity or 
| patriotism. 

The widely-respected Newark 
lawyer was a Captain in World 
War I, lost a son in World War I, 
was Essex County Prosecutor, 
counsel to the Public Utilities 
Commission, a Vice-Chancellor, 
Judge of the Superior Court, and 
member of a number of state com- 
missions. He has been an adviser to 
Governor Meyner since his retire- 
ment from the bench. He is current- 


ly chairman of a state committee 
studying revision of the law of 
evidence, 

The fact that a citizen with such 
a distinguished record should be 
victimized for his patriotism and 
integrity in defense of the Constitu- 
tion i$ a measure of the inroads 
made by McCarthyism in this state. 
lt is expected that the Senate ac- 
tion will evoke widespread protests 
from all sections of the population. 
The Legislature will meet again 
on Sept. 17 at witich time the nom- 
ination can be reconsidered. 


POLIO AT LOWEST LEVEL 
IN NEW JERSEY HISTORY 


TRENTON. + The widespread figures show that labor and the 


campaign that succeeded in inocu- 
lating thousands of Jersey children, 
through public clinics, with Salk! 
anti-polio vaccine seems to be bear- 
ing fruit. According to the State 
Health Department only 33 cases 
of polio have been reported since 
January 1. This compares with 76 
cases if. a similar period last year. 
The median for the last five years 
is 108. 


Of the 33 cases only five had re- 
ceived the vaccine. There have 


been two deaths—neither of which 


got the serum. Essex has had two 
cases and Passaic six. Seven coun- 


ties have had none. They include’ 


peoples organizations who fought 
for public clinics performed a real 
service to the people of New Jer- 
sey. The fight for free clinics took 
place against the opposition of the 
N. J. Medical Society who placed 
profits above human lives. 


Anti-NAACP Law May 
Get S.-C. Court Test 


South Carolina’s new law that 
bars NAACP members from em- 
ployment by the state or any coun- 
ty or municipality may be headed | 


Warren, Camden, Middlesex. Cum-|for a court test. National NAACP 


berland, Hunterdon, 
Salem. 

While. it is too early to draw full 
scale conclusions there is — little 
doubt that the vaccine perfected by 
Dr. Salk is saving lives. And the 


Ocean and headquarters 


i 


has pledged full 
support to 21 teachers in Elloree, 
S. C., who refused to swear they 
would not join the Negro welfare 
ORGRRIZATION. 


POULTRY FARMERS DEMAND 
PROGRAM OF FEDERAL AID 


LAKEWOOD.—New Jersey egg 
farmers are demanding a halt to 
the government's “hands off” po- 
licy and are insisting on federal 

aid to meet the distressing situa- 
tion faced by the state’s poultry 
farmers. 

The Federation of N. J. Egg 
Producers Coops, representing 700 
members, and. including FEPCO, 
Garden State, Jersey Quality and| 
Jersey Jill co-ops, sent a seven point 
program to the Whitehouse and to 


Jersey congressmen. 


| 


The demands) include releasing 


of surplus grain to poultry farmers 
at reduced prices, government en- 
couragement of export of eggs, 
abolishing trading in egg futures . 
and contral of speculative influ- 
ences, government purchase of 
eggs for school lunch programs, 
administration of a program that 
would guarantee benefits primarily 
to the egg producer rather than 
to distributors and processors, & 
programm of expanded research to 
evelop new uses for e 


prevention of overprodu 


~ 


‘Will Democrats Adopt Strong Rights Plank? ; 
“Tat Michigan| Steel Pact Sets New 
edition) Wage Pattern for US 


~ Te 


a 2 = 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE NEW STEEL contract, providing a “package” of about 20 


TheWorke 
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cents an hour to take immediate effect, has lifted the 1956 wage round 


to a higher level for all labor. Unions facing negotiations in the months 
_ ahead are re-appraising their outlook in the light of the new “pattern” sét by the steel 
Price 10 Cents) workers both in money and “fringes.” Moreattention is bound to be given “SUB” Sup- 


‘Don't Let Our Battle on Civil Rights Plank Slated 


In Democratic Platform Sessions 


Paper Die!". 


IN OUR PRIVATE chats 
with individual supporters of 
The Worker concerning our fi- 
nancial headaches, we come up 
against the universal plea: 

“Whatever else you do, don't 
let the paper fold. It is too im- 
portant right now, and its -loss 
would be terrible.” 

We appreciate the sentiment. 
But the situation is out of our 
hands. It is now in yours. 

Two weeks ago, we told you 
of our serious condition. We in- 
formed you that the $100,000 
launched by the Emergency 
Committee for a Free Press in 
our behalf was nearly $25,000 
short of its goal, which had to 
be reached by mid-July. 

We said that there was no 
credit to fall back on, and our 
only way of covering our $4,000 
a week deficit during the sum- 
mer months was by your con- 
tributions. 

Since that appeal, repeated 
last week and several times in 
the Daily Worker, we've receiv- 
ed a total of about $3,500. 

The Emergency Committee 
appeal has gone just above the 
$80,000 mark. We're in des- 


perate need of that remaining 
$20,000. 

We cannot wait. We face pos- 
sible collapse unless you, our 
readers and supporters, come to 
Our rescue—you in Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Minnesota, New 


~. England, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 


vania, New York and elsewhere. 


We can only repeat what we 
urged before: 

® Regardless of previous con- 
tributions, we ask every reader 
to make the sacrifice of $10 to 
save our paper. Your $10 may 
appear a small amount consider- 
ing our total need. But a cOuple 
of thousand tens will pull us out 
of the hole. 

® Reach every friend of the 
paper you know—we ask you do 
it on an emergency basis—let 
him or her know our plight, and 
- ask for $10 from each. 


‘Send the money to Emergency " 


Committee for a Free Press, 575 
Sixth Ave., NYC, Reom 301; or 
send or bring it to The Worker 
office, 35-E. 12th St., New York 
City, 8th floor. 

All checks and money orders 
must be madd out to the Emer- 
gency Committee for a Free 
Press. 


*" (See Page 13° ‘for ‘dirculdtion’’ 


news) 


By CARL HIRSCH 

CHICAGO.—On this coming August 6 there begins in Chicago a week-long pro- 
logue to the Democratic national convention which could be more important than the 
convention itself. Here the crucial civil rights: plank in the Democratic platform will be 


Ws 


carpentered not only in the forma! 
hearings in the Beverly room of the 
Conrad .Hilton Hotel but in scores 
of closed door caucauses 


As the most controversial plank. 


its shaping will become the mai: 
task of a platform committee mac 

up of two delegates from each sta! 

headed by Rep. John McCormac 
of Massachusetts. 


The outcome of this battle coul 
predetermine the coming thre 
months of political conventions 
campaigning and. voting. 

Among those arriving here fo 
the Democratic sessions are pari 
leaders anxious to bury the ci) 
rights issue in “moderate”, genera’ 
ities, delay and compromise. Som: 
like Rep. William. L. Dawson 0. 
Illinois want to de-emphasize the 
plank on the basis that no words 
that you put into the plank can 
match the words that the Repubili- 
cans will put into theirs. 

BUT THE STRUGGLE here will 


in no wise be a quibble over words. | 
Its outcome will signal to American. 


voters whether 


the Democratic | 


party has at last cast off the mill-, 


stone of Dixiecrat dominance. Ne-: 


gro and white voters will conclude 


from the wording of the civil rights | 


plnak whether the party has broken 
clean with the Eastlands or whether 
a sinister deal has been made which 
makes the Democrats a party to 


lynching, white supremacy and de-' 


fiance of the Supreme Court. 
The Democratic dilemma 
was pointed up by a Negro party. 
worker and teamsters union 


leader from St. Louis at a recent | 


gathering in Chicago of Negro 
Democrats. We've got to go out 
and get the votes,” said Ernest 


‘Cowards’ 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


LIFE being what it is too 
many dates are placed by 
the time of disasters; some 
of us can recall 1912 by the 


screaming headlines that 
told of the ma- 

‘jestic Titanic 

F and the __ice- 

e berg. Trage- 

ame dies, like the 

eo a collision last 

g Fy week~ of ;the 

& * =. Andrea Doria 

w= 3 and the Stock- 

=, holm, seem to 

y mock at man’s 

mastery of the 

= sea and though 

the latter-day devices of the 20th 
Century were abundant, the 
radar, the sealed compartments, 
the host of safety devices that 
led passengers to believe that 
they were virthally ‘as Safe as 
they would be in their parlors, 


; 
; 
| 
' 
{ 
i 


Couldn't 


STEVENSON 


Calloway, and we can't get them 
with platitudes.” 

The problem goes far beyond 
the coming presidential contest 
in Calloway’s state. For exam- 
ple, Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, 
with a fairly libéral record in 
the Senate, was elected in 1950 
by a margin of less than four 
percent of the Missouri votes. 
Facing stiff opposition this year, 
Sen. Heunnings is in trouble un- 
less the Democratic party can 
pull its full strength among the 
Negro labor and liberal voters 
of Missouri. 

For the Democratic Party 
these voters are decisive in nu- 
merous states and congressional 
districts. Some votes’ could be 
lost to the Republican Party 


this year but an even larger por- 
tion could be lost to a stuy-al- 
home trend on November 6 if 


the Democratic Party fails to 


produce a suitably attractive 
platform presidential candidate. 
* 

AS A MINIMUM. the plat- 
orm writers are being asked to 
include: 

(A) Government assurance of 
the personal safety, voting rights, 


-and equal job opportunity of the 


Negro people; (B) guarantees of 
federal enforcement of the Su- 
preme Court decisions on deseg- 
regation in schools, travel, pub- 
lic facilities, and armed forces; 
(C) the curbing of the Dixiecrats 
in Congress. 

Headed by Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams, the Michigan delega- 
tion will press for adoption of 
their state civil rights plank 
which. includes the refusal of 
Congress to seat Congressmen 
whose elections were obtained 
by unconstitutional and _ illegal 
denial of the right to vote. 

The National Leadership Con- 
ference of 50) organizations will 
ask that the plank include the 
abolition of the system whereby 
the Dixiecrats hold so many Con- 
gressional committee chairman- 
ships. Other groups will de- 
mand a detailed time table for 
compliance with the, desegrega- 
tion decisions, the revision of the 
Senate two-thirds rule to end 
filibusters, the setting up of a 
permanent civil rights division in 
the U. S. Department of Justice. 

If the adoption of such a plank 
leads to a revolt by the Dixie- 


| crats, an attitude gaining ac- 


(Continued on Page 5) 


plementary Unemployment 
Benetits - now. incorporated in 
the steel contract, and for 52 
weeks a year, That means that 
if the worker exhausts unemploy- 
ment insurance, the company 
continues paying him the whole 
of the 65 percent of his take- 
home. With the more than a mil- 
lion auto workers and about 
100,000 rubber workers now 
under “SUB,” some 2,000,000 
workers are under the plan—a 
substantial base to build upon. 

Unidns in line for negotiations 
in the coming months include the 
coal miners, the railroad, pack- 
ing and steel tabricating work- 
ers. 

A substantial part of the 200,- 
000 working coal miners are em- 
ployed by the steel companies, 

* 

ONE of the lessons of the steel. 
strike unions are bound td study, 
is the basis upon which the con- 


Wea 


For Other Stories 
On Steel Pact 


—See page 2 


cessions were demanded. The 
steel workers stressed mainly the 
tremendous productivity achiev- 
ed and the fact that it all went 
to pile up the amazing profits: 


of the companies with none go- 


ing to consumers or to the work- 
ers. The wide publicity the union 
gave to the 11 percent increase 
in productivity in 1955 had a 
strong elfect and took much of 
the zip out of company: propa- 
ganda. 

The steel strike, in a sense, 
was the first major test for the 
AFL-CIO in a wage fight. True, 
the AFL-CIO was not yet called 
upen to make good the shower 
of pledges of financial and other 
support for the steel strikers. The 
agreement was reached: sooner 
than had been expected. But la- 
bor unity ‘was undoubtedly a 
factor in the calculations of the 
steel companies when ‘they fi- 
nally faced the alternative of a 
long strike or a settlement. 

There is also a negative side 
(Continued on Page 13) 


ee 


the ships crashed. Nobody at this 
writing seems to know why. 
* 


ONCE, in the North Atlantic, 


‘during a February gale, when 


the ship I travelled on almost 
struck another, also during a 
fog, I recall the eery sense of 
disbelief most passengers  ex- 
perienced. 

A landlubber gets accustomed 


Mere ee ries Serre 
you are not the seasick type) and 
it can be as cozy as Sunday at 
home, complete with bed and 
meals and human company as 
you look out on the immense blue 
space surrounding you. It is 
somewhat as though you are on 
your globe that travels the skies, 


and the notion of colliding with 
‘hnothét craft 'is'as ‘inétedible as 


your earth crashing into Mars. 


AND so the children; Linda 
and Joan Cianferro, daughters of 
Camille M. Cianfarro, the gilt- 


ed New York Times correspon- | 


dent in Madrid, slept soundly in 
their berths, when the Stock- 
holm’s reinforced. prow crashed 
into the magnificent Italian lin- 
er at 11:22 p.m., off+Nantucket 
Light. What happened since is 
probably as well known to you 
as it is to me; and doubtless the 
bards in the hills of Kentucky 
will be singing their sorrowful 
ballads about the spectacular 
tragedy as they did about the 
Titanic which I remember so 
well. 


How it could happen, in the 
familiar sea-lanes whose corner 
you turn for the run into New 
York, is as yet inexplicable. The 
Andra Doria was an _ elegant 
and as seaworthy a ship as ran 
the ocean; she carried some 1,134 
passengers, must of ‘ther Ameri- 


can vacationists, the others Italian ° 


ee 


Have Rescued 99 Pct. © 


immigrants. The craft was al- 
most 30,000 tons and 697 feet 
long, x. 

The ship that plowed into her 
was the Swedish-American liner 
Stockholm (12644 tons, 510 feet ° 
in length), Copenhagen-bound 
with 550 passengers. 

* 


MANY passengers had serenely 
turned in on both ships, and— 
contrary to the onkeidinl reports, 
the skipper of the Andrea Doria— 
came on deck to supervise his 
ship as she_plowed through a 
dense fog that fell over the quiet 
sea. There seems to have been 
nothing untoward otherwise; no 
violent gale, no crashing waves, 
merely a time, not unusual for 
seagoers, when a_ white. and 
routine blanket of mist came 
down. : 

Contrary, too, to the original 
reports, radar servicés were work- 


ing, and at least.one of the two 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Steel Strike Settlement ... Article No. 2 


Study of Pact Reveals 
Historic Break-Throughs 


THE TERMS of the new three-year steel agreement register some historic break- 
throughs for the 650,000 workers in the basic steel plants. In the estimation of many steel 
workers, some of those new features are of even greater value than the direct money gain. 


The new features include “SUB” 
—Supplementary Unemployment 
Benefits of 65 percent of take- 
home for as many as 52 weeks; 
partial premium pay for work on 
Sundays; the mcorporation of the 
lowest pay category into the next 
highest, to make the minimum pay 
scale m the industry $1.82 imme- 
diately. 

‘The union estimates the total eas. 
value of the “ age” of wage in- q . 
creases and “fringes” for the three J 
years is 45.6 cents an hour—20.3 . 
cents immediately; 12.2 cents more ' wr 
next year and 13.1 cents an hour g ~ 
the year after. In dollars, says the ‘ 4 
un:on, the total benefit to the work- 
ers will come to $1,332,000,000 s \ 
for three years. Here it appears the _ ; , 
u. on is probably a little over-opti- 
mistic, counting on full operation 
and full employment for the three 
years to come, and overlooking the 
plans of the companies to expand 
canacity largely threugh the medi- 
um of technological job-eliminating 
means. The union’s own study of 
the industry shows that parallel 
with the tremendous expansion of . 
the industry went a decline in the 
number of workers emploved. 

+ 


THE money raise will run a little 
less than 10 cents annually—7.5 
cents an hour across the board plus 
increments {times the nimber of 


’ 


‘. 


~ 
f & 4 ) 
eV 
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ECONOMISTS used to 
study the world from the 
viewpoint of a handful of 
countries with the most ad- 


vanced industry. Now. they 

are forced to pay plenty of at- 

tention to Asia, Africa, and 

Latin America. The ples of . 
the “underdeveloped” countries 

are making an upheaval which 

may transtorm world economic 

relations, and which the experts 

of the “advanced” countries can 

ignore only at their peril. 

The United Nations “World 
Economic Survey, 1955,” put it 
this way: 

“Perhaps the most significant 
advance in the underdevolped 
countries to date, however, lies 
not so much in the physical ex- 
pansion of productive capacity 
per capita as in the evolution of 
a social climate favorable to eco- 
nomic development. The change 
in social philosophy, especially in 
countries which have only re- 
cently acquired national inde- 
pendence, is of revolutionary 
proportions.” 

But where capitalism _ still 
rules, the same. survey shows, this 
revolutionary drive has so far 
been thwarted economically. 
Behind the diplomatic categories 
of ‘sdvaniel® and “underdevel- 
oped” countries remain the old 
and still too real descriptions— 
the “mother” countries and their 
colonies or semi-colonies; or the 
imperialist powers and their raw 
material appendages. 

With all of the grandiose 
schemes—the Colombo Plan, the 
British and French colonial de- 


velopment programs, our own 


the worker's classification) on the |Start paying in 1959, will take ef- 
31 classifications in the industry. fect immediately. 


Steel Strike Settlement 


Wi) aiieiesh elt of the com-| * An ettra. Ol week vacation 
panes aiip octiiaated by the union {or employes three to five years 
te run less for the total package and 10 to 15 years service, offered 


ever five years than was won for ——— to take effect in 1959, 


paid within two years. 
© Shift premiums of eight and 
12 cents which the companies orig- | 
inally wanted to start paying in’ 
cians ia classification 16, will step| 1960 will be paid in two years. 
up from $2.585 an hour to $2.702| © An extra (seventh) paid holi- 
immediately; $2.80 next year;/day, Goed Friday, wil) take effect’ 
$2.898 the year after. ‘next Easter. 

Originally, the companies offer-| ® The full union shop, requiring 
ed SUB for 52 weeks, but for only | all workers now and newly employ- 
those with three or more years|ed to join the union and ending 
seniority. The terms agreed to pro-/ the “escape period.” 
vide for two years seniority. ® Increase of pensions now at 

The details of the SUB plan are |$1.83 a month for every year’s em- 
still to be worked out, raising the;pleyment, to $2.40; to step up tc 


possibility of eliminating certain $2.50 by November, 1957. The! 3 owed US. aw" a ag mg 


objectionable gimmict:s the com-;employers sought to eliminate iat aie: uneaiilied | 
panies originally sought. ‘those already on pensions from the |Sonsered’ with $177,877,960 im. 

The original offer of the com-|'#%¢ but they will be included by 1955, the year when steel profits 
panies was of just 10 cents extra| terms. | already showed an all-time seven 
an hour for work en Sunday to} °® The msurance plan is to be Jones and Laughlin showed $39,- 


siart in 1950. The terms agreed | improved to the tune of three cents nased wi 
are far from the demand of double! more an hour to a total of $0.50 |\oo0' toe pane foe hs cas Rea 


th-ee years. 

The industry's minimum wage 
will step up to $1.96 an hour in 
two years. Machinists and electri- 


the biggest ever—was awaited 


high in their net profits. | 

; the evidence pre 
sented by the steelworkers that the 
steel companies did net have to. 


add a penny on the price of steel; 


were the semi-annual profit fig-| 


, 
; 
- 


! 


time for Sunday and time and one |monthly, half of which is paid +4 Inland Steel raked in a $4,142.00 ': 
| compared with $2,625,164; Beth- 


half Saturday, but they provide.the 
10 PERCENT or a minimum of/d 
52 percent the next and 25 percent 
Or a minimum of 68 cents an hour 
the third year. This extra pay may 
also be an incentive to the com- 
— to cut their Sunday work 
orces to a minimum, which is: 


what the steel workers really want. 
* 


OTHER gains: 


employe through envelope de- 
uctions. 


and January 1, to compensate for: ‘ 
any change in the cost of living */:906,000 against $5,571,925. 


index. But there is a floor barring 


oe 


workers of America made public its 


ro ‘ —,;monopoly showing that the corp- 


28.0038 Aluminum Workers Strike 
As Deadiine Passes Witheut Pact 


WITH 650,000 steelworkers still out after five weeks as their 
negotiating committees iron out details of agreements, their ranks 
were joined by 38,000 aluminum workers when their deadline passed 
without a pact. 

Affected are-18,000 workers of the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica and 10,000 of Reynolds Aluminum. An additional 10,000 ALCOA 
workers fro mthe former AFL Aluminum Workers Intemational 
Union are out. Some 7,000 Reynolds workers of the latter union are 
still working on a day-to-day extension. 

The steel union is demanding a pact 
settlement in steel. 

SteelWorkers are not likely to return to work en-masse until the 
or part of this week —“~ company-level negotiations on application 

master pact agreed to, were stil lproceeding, mainly en work- 
_ ing conditions. 7 ee , 
_, 


an acceptable contract to the steel 


above average in manufacturing, 
‘without adding a penny on the price 


The union disclosed the unin- 
terrupted rise, of steel profits to the 
current dizzy heights; the equally’ 
continuous rise im. productivity, 
totaling 68 percent since 1939; and 
the deliberate hiking of prices after 
each wage raise by three or more} 
times the added labor cost, so on 
an average the owners had a return 
1of $3.19 for every dollar of addi-! 
tional cost in wages. : 

Challenging the propaganda of 
pees employers that wage increases 
teamse inflation, David J.. McDon-' 
‘Nald; on ueleasing 


patterned after the package 


; “- . ; - ; . . 4 ‘ 4 = ’ ; 
i Fist 4 Ai ae t ate to ae sia ; Ban: + Tf 
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Price Hike Expected — 
Despite Huge Profits 


A PRICE hike averaging at least $10 on a ton of steel— 


ing public their semi-annual reports, showed a new all-time 


and Kaiser Steel (for one quarter) | low 


comprehensive study of the Steel|® 
orations were in a position to grant fa 


workers and still make profits far} 


of steel. | 


pel 


the union's study,’ 


... Article No. 3 


as the steel corporations, mak- 


Your Money and Your Life 


The Widening Gap 


By Labor Research Association 


in p 


observed that real wages of steel- 
workers, up by 47.1 percent since, 
1989, were more than balanced by. 
a rise in productivity by 68.8 per- 
cent since 1939. He said the steel 
companies do not pass on the bene- 
fits of the rise in productivity to, 
the consumer and have even raised | 
prices to cover the billions they 
need: for their vast expansion pro- 
grams. McDonald went on: | 

" , any inflationary tenden- 
cies that exist in our economy stem_ 


welfare of the country, ¢s- 
relative to its key role in 


tend that wage imcreases are infla- 
tionary—it is the Peas industry.” 


THE indictment of the pricing 


policies of the steel companies was/| 


probably the strongest ever issued 
and was a e from a pasf 
tendency of the umion’s leaders to 

’ rd the price question and 
the propaganda of the employers 


raises. 

When the union made public its 
study and sent copies to every 
member of Congress and other pub- 
lic persons, ion was 
implied for a ic inves- 


tigation of pricing policies of the 
steel companies. The demand for} 


| (Continued ‘on Page*13)/ | 


blentag the union for the periodic| - 


Point Four—the huge gap be- 
tween the two groups of coun- 
tries has widened. The “striking 
disparity” is that: “whereas in 
the developed countries per 
capita output.has risen about 45 
per cent since before the war, 
in the underdeveloped regions 
the rise appears to have aver- 


~ aged about 5 per cent.” 


And this was not uniform. 
There was a gain of 8 per cent in 
Latin America and 41 
in Africa and the Middle East. 
offset by a drop of 8 per cent 
tion per person in 
Southeast Asia, where the popu- 
lation is largest and the national 
liberation movement is strongest. 
The 41 per cent gain in the 
Middle East and Africa consists 
mainly, if not wholly, of the in- 
crease of oil production (and 
mining) in that area. Little or 
none of this benefits the local 
population. | 

* 

C HARA CTERISTICALLY, 
the industrialized - states have 
grown faster In manufacturing 
and agriculture, the raw material 


countries in oil and mining. The 
modest manufacturing gains of 
the latter have been concentrated 
in the traditional colonial con- 
sumers goods industries—textiles 
and f processing. With most 
of the capitalist wofld’s popula- 
tion, they had- 2 per cent of the 
total steel production in 1954, 
the same percentage as in 1938. 


« The U. N. Report fails to ex- 
plain adequately why the back- 
ward countries remain that way. 
Lack of income among the pop- 
ulation means inadequate mar- 
kets for profitable industrial 
growth. The wealthy minorities 
use their savings for luxury rather 
than national construction. Infla- 
tion and balance of payments 
difficulties stand in the way. 


These true statements do not 
really answer the question. Why 
were England, Germany, the 
Unitde States, able to become 
modern industrial nations while 
India, Egypt, and Venezuela 
were not? The basic reason is 
that the former are dominating 
and exploiting the latter. 

One cannot expect a U. N. 
Report to come right out and 
gay it, but this one hints at the 
truth in talking about United 
States foreign trade and invest- 
ments: Less than one-third of 
U. S. foreign investments in 1929 
‘were in oil and mining, but in 
recent years two-thirds of the 
new investments have been in 
these extractive industrjes. More 
than ever, U. S. capital is gutting 
the resources of underdeveloped 
countries, without contributing 


to their all-around growth. 


During the 1920s the United © 


| States was putting more new 
| money into the raw material 


countries. than it was taking out 
in profits on old investments. 


Now this is reversed. The U. S. 


has now become a “mature” 
country (as the Western Euro- | 
pean countries had been for 
many decades)—that is, a full- 
fledged imperialist parasite, tak- 
ing each year a half billion dol- 
lars more in profits than it con- 
tributes in new investment, 
government and privafe com- 


The Report concludes: “it 
cannot yet be said that the world 
has effectively come to grips 
with the problem of economic 
development. Growth . . . has 


“fot been sufficient to raise levels 


of living significantly.” 

; o | 

A SAD conclusion for the bil- 
lion people concerned, and a 
guilty verdict for the system of 
imperialism. But not the whole 
story. Seven-hundred million 
people, in the midst of the 
twentieth centry, have found-the 
path to overcome centuries of 
being sat on, of backwardness, 
of ‘st wate 


i 


r cent - 
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GM. Shareholders Have it Good, But 
Auto Workers Don’t Enjoy Their Share 


By WILLIAM ALLAN dends are coming in merrily. jing June 1955. This was the same, October. Welfare stations are the 

DETROIT. — Some 225,000 idle} Dividends in the aute industry amt that thousands of Michi- jobless workers stopping place 
workers in Michigan are finding it}from all Companies durimg June/gan jobless exhausted their 26;now, where they get, if they get 
tough, but General Motors profits: were $169.1 million or almost 30] weeks of unemployment checks, av-|on, $2 a person for food, a rent 
continue to. climb and the divi-| percent more than were paid dur-|eraging $33.50 a week for a fam- check, dried government surplus 


ily of four to “live on.’ food. Single workers, like youth, 
Welfare Dept. Tough on During the fit sis oie of Bt nang and marie couple 
Idled Auto Workers 


1955 the stockholders fot $363.8] With children the same. 
millions or 32 percent more than During the first six months of 
they received in the fi#st six months: 1956 when GM was sweating oiit 
of 1955. of the workers $5038 million in 
Profits of General Motors for — _ rae reports Fram et 
DETROIT. — UAW locals with!68 to 80 people who come to. that! the first six months of 1956 total- fy ge ae _— Spee pappec 
large numbers of their unemployed local union hall’seeking aid, ad-jed, after taxes, $503 million. It Olle ae PPS We sy ge 
exhausting their unemployment| vice. | was $661 million for the same ; 30, 000 er vill be d 4 
: tion are finding the De- “We send them to the welfare period in 1955. pe a mon Wi FOppe 
nhs hey “ie som eR 8 station,” he said, “Some get on,| ‘During this period 140,000 auto! 
erative. its almost impossible to! many are stalled, insulted, quizzed,! work ] 
ge any tly when they send tel gir, sae See eee 
maa 6) acne! What kind of quizzing, we ask-|sation by the time the 1957 model 
And, said one UAW officer,' eq? ‘rolls, which is anv time after early 


MICHIGAN 


READERS’ 
COLUMN 


Why Press 
Hits Eeorse 
To the Editor: 

We see where the Detroit Free 
Press has lifted some stones in 
Ecorse and hopes to sell more. 


papers because it’s Lergerpen } the 
pork barrel operations of politici- 
ans here and in Taylor Township. 
As a reader of the Free Press ‘and 
the Michigan Worker, I would like 
to know where the Free Press has 
been lo these many years. They 
aren’t telling us in Ecorse anything 
new. But why doesn’t the Free 
Press start looking imto the tax pay- 
ments of Great Lakes Steel. Is that 
outfit properly assessed? How 
many politicians have connections 
with the mill? That's the Big Story. 


till the 1957 model rolls. - 
This is the other side of the pic- 
ture the subsidized press omits in 


its headlining and glorification of 
General Moters’ half yearly re- 


port. 


=_—_ 


— 


By the way, what happened to 
the Free Press’ “expose” of the 
Whité Citizens Councils in Dear- 
born? Was it too hot to handle, so 
they jumped into our town here? Pt 
We have a city FEPC ordinance, 
an inter-racial activities committee 
and no white supremacist ticket 
would get to first base here. This 
is a town of labor peaple. Maybe 
that’s why the “expose” shifted 
from Dearborn to Ecorse? 

READER. 


Esealater Raise 
Wen't Make Up 
Fer Living Cests 


DETROIT. — Idle workers here, 
faced with months of joblessness 
before the 1957 model rolls, learn- 
ea with grim anger that the cost 
of living has gone up 16 percent 
since 1949, and that Detroit has 
the highest cost of living in the 
nation: A spokesman for the Eis- 
enhower government admitted the 
price figure will “probably creep 
up next month.” 

There was no whooping and hol- | 
lering in the plants here at the 
news that the rising cost of living 
will bring a three-cent an hour 
raise, since auto workers wages are 


when our. people do get OM «oO, our members ‘come back 
Mayor Cobo’s “magnificent” relief, and tell us that the interviewers 


it sh geet on es es ~ o pote often ask them, ‘have you saved 
check (if the rent is not too high) Aig tinggeaesen, & 
and some dried government surplus The union leader said that pos- 
coeds session of a car, TV, telephone, 
‘property, someone working in the 
amily is immediate excuse for no 
relief being granted. 

He was of the opinion that Tues- 
day, Aug. 7, primary election day 
provided one important opportun- 


He showed us a sample ease of a 
worker with a bad heart, his wife 
and four children, for whem the 
union had been trying fruitlessly to 
‘get relief for five weeks. In the 
old -days of unemployment back, 


in the 30s, said the aute worker 
leader, we used to have ways of tion program. He said the .Repub- 


h ilicans’ refusal to do anything until 
hating 4 ala Armen oer — after Aug. 7, was nothing short of 
presumed he meant delegations of cold- bloaded blackmail of oe un- 
idle workers to relief stations. employed. 


Right now, said the UAW local 
$4600 NEEDED 


leader, we hear that 20,000 people 
FOR APPEAL 


in. Michigan exhaust their unem- 
ployment compensation each, in- 
DETROIT.—Pending before the 
U. S. Supreme Court is an appeal 


cluding 15,000 in Detroit. 
We asked him, “What happens to 
your people when they go off com- ‘against the feur to five.yvear sen- 
pensation?” He said he daily SC€Sitence imposed on six, Detroiters 
‘under the thought control, uncen- 
stitutional Smith Act. The six are 


CIO-PAC Lists 
Helen Winter, Tom Dennis, Nat 


Headquarters 'Ganley, Billy Allan, Phil Schatz, 


DETROIT. — Here is a list. of Saul Wellman. 
C1O-PAC uarters for your! The fall campaign on the $4,000 
use on Election Day, Tuesday,! appeal will be launched at a apr 


tied to the cost of living index. On| 
June 1/it almost passed unnoticed | 
that a one-cent an hour raise went! 
. into effect, but rises in cost of liv-| 
ing were much in evidence. One 
million auto workers’ wages are! 
tied to spiralling price mdexes. | 
Food has risen most, two percent 
in the last month. 

A significant move by labor, in-, 
itiated in New Jersev, is the calling | 
by Governor Robert E. Meyner 
there of a special session to return 
rent control in the.state. Michigan 
has a session of its legislature, Aug. 
9. Mavbe labor here will follow the 
New Jersey initiative. 


Seeks New Trial 
(Continued from Page 16) | 
for the open hearing recommended 
by the highest judicial body, back 
to the Michigan Supreme Court. 
And now, finaliv, next fall, the 
U. S. Su 
case, and the Detroit ACLU has 
Jent its strength and prestige with 
a brief prepared by attorney G.' 
Leslie Field. 


“Won't . Wait 
10 Years 


reme Court is to hear the} 


‘that a shorter work week will come: 


Aug. 7. ‘Day Picnic, Monday, Sept. 3, 
Ist District—3614 East Milwau-! Arcadia Park, Wicks Road off Tele. 

kee, between Mt. Elliot and Ellery, graph. The main speaker will be 

formerly Packard Local 190 hall, eo Winter. 

telephone WA 11443. A special effort is being made 
13th District—5961 Woodward by the committee to get Labor Day 

at Harper, phone TR 3-8187 and’ ‘marchers to ‘come to the picnic 


TR 3-8989. ( a 
at Distt 1551 Hart near et, pa 


990] | 
wy ee see VA 1-290! ments, square dancing, volley ball, 
15th District—5900 McGraw. — | Pins Pomg tournament, a singing 
16th District—7314 West War-' Chorus be part of the day's en- 
\joyment. Admission is 50 cents. 


ren. _ r 
Netice on 


17th District—22635 Plymouth. | 
(Cireulatien 


We are asking all those who get 
bundles of the Michigan Worker 
and Daily Worker to please pay 
your bills up to date. Money is 
urgently needed by the Business 
Office in New York. Give your pay- 
iments on bills to your representa- 
tive here IMMEDIATELY. 

Circulation Department, 
2419 Grand River, 
Detroit 1, Mich. 


For 30-40 


DEARBORN, — “Today there 
dre people in the union who say 


within 10 years. We in Loca! 600 
are not prepared to wait on 10-year 
plans. We will insist that the man- 
tdates of the last convention will be 
followed in the next set of nego- 
tiations,” wrote Carl Stellato in 
Ford Facts recently. 
He said that the Unemployment 
rg es Plan is not produc-} 
the * benefits that the much- 


publicized GAW ied: UAW mem- 
rs-to expect, .Within the next 
month 10,000 Ford Rouge workers 
twill be laid off for model change- 
over, Stellato reported. 

He said the union has an endless 
fight on the: field of political ac- 
tion and at the bargaining table. 


ity for action against this starva-' 


refresh- | 


| 


22S AUTOTOWN ALLEY 


Pim THE OLD-TiMs® 


THE AFL and CIO ‘Labor Day preparations Committees would 
like to have Adlai Stevenson as their spenker. 

BIGCEST goot comment of +“ elections. Cobo's admission that 
he didn’t know 6,000 Michigan miners are members of CIO and were 
out on strike. He said he (Cebo) deals with 40 labor organizations 
and always worked eut the problems. HAW, HAW, HAW. What 
abeut the busting of the 1949 DSR strike? 

MAYOR CREGER of Wyandotte will be a candidate fer Secre- 
tary of State on the GOP ticket after the prienaries, 


WHY DOESN'T usw nas Walter Reuther ~ a delega- 
tion of Trade Unionists te go to Poznan, get passports from the 
State Dept. fer them and ask fer visas from the Polish Embassy lke 
5,000 other tourists from the U. S. to Poland have done this year? 
You need no one’s permission. from labor mevements in 
six European nations are en their way now and that's how they did it. 


AUTO COMPANIES having nightmares about possible legisla- 
tion that would make them buy back from overstocked dealers new 
cars dealers can’t sell. Hf a dealer is loaded with 1956ers and can’t 
pay cash for 1957 models, then the proposed law would force the 
companies to buy baek the "56s. : 


AUTO PRODUCTION running 60,000 a week less thon a year 
ago. That's ane cup tn eal Goats en allie from 900,800 to the 
present 600,000 and layot 225,008 auto workers. 

- THE “DETROIT blished by Mayor Cobo’s little 
handpicked committee on cy rll. Relations (it used to be called | 
the Mayor's Inter-Racial Committee, but that was too obvious) puts -: 
out a bulletin this month that deesn’t eyen mention White Citizens 
Council efforts to get organization hese. The “Foeus” also omits any 
mention of 32 “incidents” against Negroes, that its spokesmen know 
of, but won't publish, that took place in the Jast 2 years. 

TAKE A LOOK at the “peor man’s taxes,” the sales tax in 
Michigaa. in the fiscal year just ended, June 36th were 
ae a as compared with $286,232,000 the previous year. 

The business man's tax brought in $59,448 000. 


REP. DIGGS forced an apology out of Everett .Page, national 
vice commander ef the American Legion, who said in Biloxi, Miss., 
that he refused te be a delegate to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion because three Negroes were selected from Miss, He said he 


didn't wish to sit Negroes. : 


PAUL SIVER, pee a ef UAW loeal 351, ought to get a 
from Square D for the Square D work- 
net profits were ag PHS ake. 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
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Unionists Say Peace ||? [3 Michigan| 


Top Election Issue am edition 
i. — é , 

Here is a sample of how union; Issue Listed First | These conclusions are drawn 

members throughout the country by Percent {from the poll taken by Labor's ' | | 

rate the top issues.in the election; World Peace , Daily and a score of other labor | 


campaign. By a whopping vote of} Taft-Hartley 3 | publications. , dps 
nearly two to one, world peace! Civil Rights The vote ~ Pct. total THE WORKER, SUNDAY, AUGI ST 5, 1956 


was named as most important by| Farm Depression for President of votes 4 . He 
readers participating in the labor; Federal Aid to Stevenson - ; 8 ) Ly 
press first cooperative straw poll. Education cisenhower OW $ e jim e 0 | | 


Issue by issue, here is how the Kefauver 


Foreign Born Voters Favor od poll knocks “a a straw Jimcrow on the ligers 


: 2 tl ~ be YF pos ve uy dex” _ LABOR and the people’s movements for extending democracy 
mmigra ion we nge fete nce " aaa f the GOP have done a job in Detroit and Michigan. Discrimination against 
colitis” dan D Union Lab ae ide Negroes in public places has gotten severe checks. Desegregation of 

| ” 8°18) city owned public housing has commenced. At state FEPC law now 


DETROIT.—Some 350,000 for-, are expected. to talk for repeal of nti r 
_ eign-born Americans are eligible to} the Walter-McCarran law, for Republican, surveys show. exists. Upgrading and equal job opportunities for Negro workers 
has made some progress in the shops and industries. 


vote this coming Tuesday, Aug. 7,| peace and not war and be pro-!| gv) " fe 
primary election day in Michigan.) labor. Stellato U rges _ spe8 out like a welcoming flag to the ha Citizens 
In many districts here they will] The mtiment . f Councils is what goes on at the ball yard on Trumbull Ave. Jimcrow 
constitute a balance of power. peaceful as g hes ettiond tes Vote Against 9 | exists on the Tigers team and in hiring of other employes. Now a 
Primarily they are interested in} Socialist and capitalist countries is Anti-Americans new set of owners has taken over. This must be the signal for the 
the candidates’ stand on issues like| beginning to overshadow the ef-| DEARBORN. — Carl Stellato, democratic forces to go into action. 
rep.al of the racist, discriminatory] forts of some desperate elements! president of Ford Local 600, writ- __ It's time to end the color ban that the labor-hating, Negro-hating 
Walter McCarran Act; peaceful) among natiopality groups ato em-/ ing in the union paper, Ford Facts, Briggs clan imposed at the ballpark. The sports editor of this paper, 
relations between this nation and| broil-the U. S. in intervention ac-|July 21, says it is his personal opin-| Lester Rodney wired the new owners weeks ago as to whether they 
their former homelands; and jobs.| tivities under the malse slogan of, ion that the labor movement must} will end the color ban. The Negro press likewise has placed the 
By Congressional districts in| “liberation.” look forward to the day when it! issue of ending discrimination in hiring before the new owners. 
Wiyune County here is the count can organize and be part of a bona- Silence iy their aha ons ; , 
of foreign-born Americans: i: fide Farm-Labor Party. dae. A mighty force of one million organized workers, the main 
a Md na argo . : Cam | n Stellato said this in the context: group that fills the ball park, is the hammer that can track not only 
70.1 5) 5 ne hol ell a pa ¢ of writing about “anti-Americans”| the silenee but the jimcrow practices. = 
‘sn Ke 1k ~ * oa (4 in the whom he says labor must seek: to Labor and its allies smashed discrimination im many forms in 
| en re ° -? : -s og ap get rid of from legislative halls. He| Our state, and led the battle for FEPC. as: 
mm the loth and 40,974 in the 17th. n $ssues a wrote that Chess enti: Aeostionns aie Now it has got to lead a new battle—wipe discrimination out 
the percentage ranges from 40 to the ones who give away the na-| 4 the ball yard on Trumbull Ave. Continue the extension of 


98 percent of the vote in these) DETROIT.— Rev. Charles A.| tion's natural resources—Tideland democracy. SEE ER EOS | 


districts. Hill, candidate for Congress in the, Qj] . . ee 
» candid , SS | and Dixon-Yates; favor gas 
Because of the great power 15th District and State Senator steals: support Walter McCarran ACL) Enters Henderson Case 


lying in these Congressional Dis-|Cora Brown, running in the First) type legislation: support Taft Hart- 


tricts, many candidates, and par-| District, Detroit have been out-! Jey, favor poll taxes - | ) 

ticularly the Dems, are this elec-| standing in opposition to the racist,| “Fle said he feels legislators. | | 
tion_paying special attention to the discriminatory Walter - McCarran) should be backed who support re-| : : 
foreign-born American vote. law. duced retirement age from 65 to ee } S ew f la 


Governor Williams, for example,| Rev. Hill, a peace fighter, backer! 60 (50 for women); increased, Jib- 
has been picked by the Democratic of organized labor, is a national;eralized Social Security; a national) DETROIT.—The Detroit Branch, pletes 14 years in jail for a crime 
praticnat Campaign Committee to} sponsor of movements for repeal unemployment compensation law,| of the American Civil Liberties) which he swears he was innocent. 
be director of nationalities work in| of the Walter-McCarran law. He/national FEP law, reduced taxes; Union has filed an amicus curiae), .; e “ 
the 1956 election. is an honorary chairman of the’ for the lower income brackets; hos-| brief with the U. S. Supreme Court imagine what it — oo 
Michigan Committee for Protec-'pitalization program; amended|in the; case of James Henderson. who was alone and friendless on 
tion .of Foreign Born. | wages and hours law, reduced Imagine what this means for a that awful night of Aug. 9, 1942, 


uader Governor Williams’ sid pee + day appeal, urges all Ber | tioned arraigned and sentenced to 


bane lid prendre: ong" and civil rights| Tedd Them What You Want! lite imprisonment for “rape —all 
sa result candi ae Oo suppo e Rev. Hill's election) . : . 
$ a result candidates appearing enmels We a eek He ie NAME MICH. DELEGATES _|without benefit of counsel and 


before a nationality group i 
é meeting nee 
wd sited Aan ll S within three and one-half, hours. 


—_—-|known, says his election commit- TO DEM: CONVENTION Alone and friendless he remain- 


tee to thousands of unionists for ; 
v ete ; ‘oo fo 116th: . John Lesinski, 22811 Welling-' - 
AFL, Ci0 Back his work in the early unionization | DETROIT. For the informa | to Dearborn: Lo. 32-1644. paix ‘ed during the first five years in 


ites . OE eae ‘tion of those interested in obtain- Oh Detroit. 
ork ‘ arles Westphel, 3313 troit ‘ 
days, his courageous work in the Gnarls aren eS os, "| prison. What could he do? He had 


: ” ties ‘are ‘agiing a strong civil rights - peace , 
° 1941 Ford strike and his aid to GM we ‘ioe Ea Se Henry Herrick, Allen Park. |pleaded guilty—as he later explain- 
_ |and Chrysler workers in 1937. eS ee oe Se 'ed—because th lice offi had 

Qj f (] a Senator Brown: running in the/Yiews to the coming National Charles Younglove, 114% West €d—because the police officers ha 
rown, running in the wens : Jefferson: VI. 23-7270. threatened that there was a. mob 
| | First Congressional Distirct opened Democratic | Party —_ convention Elwood A, Neiman, Lincoln Park. | tside and that he had bett t 
DETROIT. — CIO and AFL!her campaign some months ago|ich opens in Chicago, Aug. 15, * reaper feces Pagmise ooy aargcbe 3 

county political action groups havel with a pledge to work fo the 7e./we are publishing below _ the; Rep. Martha Grijths, 12000 Mont-| !¢ Over with quickly or they cou 
presented almost similar J . cern | rose: WO. 2-0233. not answer for the consequences. 


ates of peal of the Walter-McCarran law. |"2™es and addresses together pose: WO. 2-08 
candidates for the half million or} She introduced a resolution into| With the telephone numbers, of Altred ‘SMarers, -seasg: VE sem But Henderson studied law in 
more unionists and their families|the recent state Senate sessions’ 


the elected delegates from Detroit, Mildred Jelrey, 0 B. Jetereon;| jail, and entered his first motion 
to support primary day, Tuesday,| urging the Senate to memorialize! unt. Pontiac, plus the alternate five vears later for a new trial on 


Aug. 7. Congress to repeal-the Act delegates. Where this infromation sag a i ge Sunderland; / the basis that he had not been given 
Among the candidates are Goy.| Recently she scored heavily in|/!% not given, it may be obtained) (PONTIAC). Billie 8. Farnum, Dray-|the opportunity to have an attor- 


Ar ' ins; Mrs. Harriet Phillips,| | eet ae 
Williams, and Lt. Gov. Phil Hart,| the Senate attempts by thinly dis-|PY | Contacting the Democratic Huntington’ Woods; Carlos G. Rien. |NeY. After the original trial judge 
Congressmen John Dingell, Louis|guised. White Citizeris ¢ ouncil| Party State Central Committee, Holly.” Ms: Me iaastha  anevperd pie Mit. Clemnet eeee: Seer en 
’ , » SS , “ : 4 - we : : a. * a 4 ’ . . ; ic. 
\abaut, Martha Griffiths, John|elements to place civil rights laws| 44 ant P —n Detroit, 13th HUY: tie re Marearet Mecait | curned down that motion, public 

oor, WO. 5-3041. , 


Lesinski, Charles Diggs, T. Mach-jin Michigan on the ballot in No- a interest began to be aroused. 
‘st: Rep. T. Macarowitz, 11707 Gallagher, At tirst there was a branch in 


rowitz. vember for a referendum vote ) 
: Hamtramck, TR. 5-1209. : (FLINT, Lansing). Norman MfFnully, * : ar 
. Fiint-! Mt. Clemons of the National As- 


Criticism of the endorsement of| Many foreign-born Americans Miss Anna Pastuszka Fenton; Bennie Bernard, | 
Robert Dingwell, Lansing; Adrian|socjation for the Advancement of 


Dingell and Machrowitz is being! live in her district and numbers!  fogan 8-108 Jaffe, Okemos: Mrs. Georgia Hyche,| > 
Flint: Martin Lavan, Brighton. Colored People which took up the 
es fight for Henderson. But the 


zente among many unionists,|of them are working for her. Max Zanders, 4145 Rohns; 
any are saying that in both these 7 WA. 3-7876. om | | 
‘ Aieor YY age . Joseph Wisniewski, 2705 Evaline, DELEGATES AT LARGE: Gov. G. Men- | apne 

Congressional] Districts, with Rey. REP. CHARLES DIGGS, jR., Hamtramck; TR. 3-3936. nen Williams; Sen. Patrick V. McNaniara; branch disinte ated, and all that 
Hill running against Dingell in the|running in the 13th District, has * ceca Ga Bg wong ir guns 0 remained to help Henderson was a 

: 5th and with State Senator Cora! joined with U. S. Senator McNa-}}3th: ong Bp ay Mord 505 E. Bos-|State. Vice-Chairman: Ernest J. Lacey.|small, loyal but’ poverty-ridden 
) " at akan — . Lis on Siva. ~ 2-190. National Committeeman; Mrs. Margaret . Tost cd ‘ . 

rown running against Machrow-|mara in introducing a companion Morris. Hood, 1191 Burlingame.| price, National Commiiteewoman: John S2OUP which: formed the James 
Henderson Defense Committee. 


itz in the First, no endorsement. bill in Congress that would liber- TO. 813224, oe Dingell, Congressman, 15th District; Mrs. 
. Jeffer- Leonard Wood- By 1952 that committee had fi- 


Lillian Hatcher, Elsie Gilmore, Livonia; 
a death blow at the Walter Mc- John K. McDaniels, 80 Seward;| Thomas McNamara, Ed Caréy, Mrs. Mary nally collected sufficient funds to 


In more than 80 national 
groups in Michigan special elec- 


but a hands off policy should have! alize immigration laws and strike son; LO. 84000 cock, Grosse Pointe Park: August Scholle, 


been followed in the primary. 

oe <a TR. 3-1224> 

They cite the example two years|Carran Act. Congressman Diggs fam Paawr, 339 Waverly; TOlonea pare, ol sod 1 oes Henderson's case. 
. when CIO-PAC took a hands| has branded the Walter-McCarran 8-4571. pn " Av LARoR: games us,|Ernest Goodman, noted labor and 
ort position in the primary where} Act a discriminatory piece of legis- dette’ ‘wha < take “Melis eek oe Har@® Secretary of State; Thomas M. we civil rights attorney, was retained 
Diggs and O’Brien were running. | lation eng times on the floor of} Mile pr; TU. 2-1660. hie Poe, dis teenie? "Ms. Alice Brod-|2nd took up the cudgels. Funds 
A re the an (Pontiac, Royal] Congress. Reps. Dingell, 15th; Ra- ey Ryan, 4885 Bedford; TU. mr yma A ogy oad Mrs. pammere sre, were not always forthcoming, but 
: . . var eee - ° a rs. more, E. Lansing; Mrs. . 
ak, ont of Detroit) Paul Sutton} baut, 14th; Martha Griffiths, 17th; Al Barbour, 3462 &. Jefferson;|Marie Louis Boos, Saugatuck; Mrs. Jean) Coodman kept plugging—to the Mt. 

Clemens court, the. Michigan Su- 


is backed by both CIO and AFL) John Lesinski, 16th have come out Lo.-8-1704. , | Lee, Farmington; F. Joseph Plaugi., Ben- 
8000 E. Jef-| ton Harbor; Harry Shay, Centerline; Mrs. preme Court and the U. S. Su- 


to fill retiring Rep. Dondero’s seat./for liberalization of immigration Lawrenae, Settiinent, ton’ Harbo ry Bhey, Centerline: Mrs | 
, }preme Court; back to Mt. Clemens 


In Flint, labor is backing Rep||laws and scored the Walter-Mc- Arthur Farrar, 5500 Lenox; ED-/Chales Lockwood, Edgar Currie, Angelo 
Don Hayworth for re-election. gewater 1-4437. Bommarito, Matthew MeNeely, all gDe- 


Carran Act. : : Helen Wirth, Grosse Pointe Woods. troit, a (Continued on Page 15) 
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‘Will Democrats Adopt Strong Rights Plank? 


HIINOIS | Steel Pact Sets New 
Wage Pattern for US 


eae 
a 


EDITION | 


| j 
0 nen _By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE NEW STEEL contract, providing a “package” of alieut 20 


Soe cinew Toe, MS. enter ta On of aed X Bete cents an hour to take immediate eff ect, has lifted the 1956 wage round 


Office at New York, N. Y¥., under the act of March 3, 1879 
to a higher level for all labor. Unions facing negotiations in the months 


(1 ined i ) 32 Price 10 oo ahead are re-appraising their outlook in the light of the new. “pattern” set by the steel 


>" 


workers both in money and “fringes.” 


‘Don't Let Our Battle on Civil Rights Plank Slated 


In Democratic Platform 5. essions 


age Die!’ 


OQUR PRIVATE chat 
wih individual. supporters of 
The Worker concerning our fi- 
nancial headaches, we come up 
against the universal plea: 

“Whatever else you do, don't 
let the paper fold. It is too im- 
portant right now, and its loss 
would be terrible.” 

We appreciate the sentiment. 
But the situation is out of our 
hands. It is now in yours. 

Two. weeks ago, we told you 
of our serious condition. We in- 
formed you that the $100,000 
launched by the Emergency 
Committee for a Free Press in 
our behalf was nearly $25,000 
short of its goal, which had to 
be reached by mid-July. 

We said that there was no 
credit to fall back on, and our 
only way of covering our $4,000 
a week deficit during the sum- 
mer months was by yOur con- 
tributions. 

Since that appeal, repeated 
last week and several times in 
-the Daily Worker, we've receiv- 
ed a total of about $3,500. 

The Emergency Committee 


appeal has gone just: above the 
$80,000 mark. We're in’ des- 


perate need of that remaining 
$20,000. 

We cannot wait. We face pos- 
sible collapse unless you, our 
readers and supporters, come to 
Our rescue—you in Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Minnesota, New 
England, New Jersey, Pennsy l- 
vania, New York and elsewhere. 


We can only repeat what we 
urged before: 

® Regardless of previous con- 
tributions, we ask every reader 
to make the sacrifice of $10 to 
save our paper. Your $10 may 
appear a small amount consider- 
ing ourtotal need. But a couple 
of thousand tens will pull us out 
of the hole. 


® Reach every friend of the 
paper you know—we ask you do 
it on an emergency basis—let 
him or her know our plight, and 
ask for $10. from each. 


Send the money to Emergency ~ 


‘Committee for a Free Press, 575 
Sixth Ave., NYC, Room 301; or 
send or bring it to The Worker 
office, 35 E. 12th St., New York 
City, 8th floor. | 

All checks and money orders 
must be made out to the Emer- 
gency Committee for a Free 
Press. 


. (See Page 13 for circulation 
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By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO.—On this coming August 6 there begins in Chicago a week-long pro- . 


logue to the Democratic national convention which could be more important than the 


convention itself. Here the crucial civil rights plank in the Democratic platform will be 


carpentered not only in the formal 
hearings in the Beverly room of the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel but in scores 
of closed door caucauses 


As the most controversial plank, 
its shaping will become the main 
task of a platform committee made 
up of two delegates from each state 
headed by Rep. John McCormack 
of Massachusetts. 


The outcome of this battle could 
predetermine the coming three 
months of political conventions., 
campaigning and voting. 

Among those arriving here for 
the Democratic sessions are party 
leaders anxious to bury the civil 
rights issue in “moderate” general- 
ities, delay and compromise. Some 
like Rep. William L. Dawson of 
Illinois want to de-emphasize the 
plank on the basis that no words 
that you put into the plank can 
match the words that the Republi- 
cans will put into theirs. 

* 


BUT THE STRUGGLE here will 
in no wise be a quibble over words. | 
Its outcome will signal to American. 


voters 
party has at last cast off the_mill- 
stone of Dixiecrat dominance. Ne- 
ae and white voters will conclude 
rom the wording of the civil rights 
plnak whether the party has broken 
clean with the Eastlands or whether 
a sinister deal has been made which 


whether the Democratic | 


makes the Democrats a party to: 
lynching, white supremacy and de-' 


fiance of the Supreme Court. 

The Democratic dilemma 
was pointed up by a Negro party 
worker and teamsters union 
leader from St. Louis at a recent 
gathering in Chicago of Negro 
Democrats. We've got to go out 
and get the votes,” said Ernest 


‘Cowards’ 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


LIFE being what it is too 
many dates are placed by 
the time of disasters; some 
of us can recall 1912 by the 


screaming headlines that 
told of the ma- 
jestic _ Titanic 
and the _ice- 
berg. Trage- 
dies, like the 
collision last 
week of the 
Andrea Doria 


holm, seem to 
mock at man’s 
mastery of the 
sea and though 
the latter-day devices of the 20th 
Century were abundant, the 
radar, the sealed compartments, . 
the host of safety devices that 
led passengers to believe that 
they were virtually :as safe as 


they would: be im their parlors, : 


| 
| 


' districts. 


STEVENSON 


Calloway, and we can’t get them 
with platitudes.” 

The problem goes tar beyond 
the coming presidential contest 
in Calloway’s state. For exam- 
ple, Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, 
with a fairly liberal record in 
the Senate, was elected in 1950 
by a margin of less than four 
percent of the Missouri votes. 
Facing stiff opposition this year, 
Sen. Heunnings is in trouble un- 
less the Democratic party can 
pull its full strength among the 
Negro labor and liberal voters 
of Missouri. 

For the Democratic Party 
these voters are decisive in nu- 
merous states and congressional 
Some votes could be 
lost to_ the Republican Party. 


eae eee eee 


this year but an even larger por- 

tion could be lost to a stay-at- 

home trend on November 6 it 

the Democratic Party fails to 

produce’ a suitably attractive 

platform presidential candidate. 
« 


AS A MINIMUM the plat- 
form writers are being asked to 
include: 

(A) Government assurance of 
the personal safety, voting rights, 
and equal job opportunity of the 
Negro people; (B) guarantees. of 


efederal entorcement of the Su- 


preme Court decisions on deseg- . 
regation in schools, travel, pub- 
lic facilities, and armed forces: 
(C) the curbing of the Dixiecrats 
in Congress. 

Headed by Cov. G. Mennen 
Williams, the Michigan delega- 
tion will press for adoption of 
their state civil rights plank 
which includes the refusal of 
Congress to seat Congressmen 
whose elections were obtained 
by unconstitutional and _ illegal 
denial of the right to vote. 

The National Leadership Con- 
ference of 50 organizations will 
ask that the plank include the 
abolition of. the system whereby 
the Dixiecrats hold so many Con- 
gressional committee chairman- 
ships. Other groups will de- 
mand a detailed time table for 
compliance with the desegrega- 
tion decisions, the revision of the 
Senate two-thirds rule to end 
filibusters, the setting up of a 
permanent civil rights division in 
the U. S. Department of Justice. 

If the adoption of such a plank 
leads to a revolt by the Dixie- 
crats, an attitude gaining ac- 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Moreattention is bound to be given “SUB” Sup- 


plementary Unemp]oyment 
Benelits -- now incorporated in 
the steel contract, and for 52 
weeks a year. That means _that 
if the worker exhausts unemploy- 
ment insurance, the company 
continues paying him the whole , 
of the 65 percent of his take- 
home. With the more than a mil- 
lion auto workers and about- 
100,000 rubber workers now 
under “SUB,”\ some 2,000,000 
workers are under the plan—a 
substantial base to build- upon. 


Unions in line for negotiations 
in the coming months include the 
coal miners; the railroad, pack- 
ing and steel fabricating work- 
ers. 

A substantial part of the 200,- 
000 working coal miners are em- 
ploved by the steel companies. 

* 

ONE of the lessons of the steel 
strike unions are bound to study, 
is the basis upon which the con- 


For Other Stories 
On Steel Pact 


—See page <i 


am 


cessions were demanded. The 
steel workers stressed mainly the 
tremendous productivity achiev- 
ed and the fart that it all went 
to pile up the. amazing profits 
of the companies with none go- 
ing to consumers or to the work- 
ers. The wide publicity the union 
gave to the 11 percent increase 
in productivity in 1955 had a 
strong effect and took much of 
the zip out of company propa- 
ganda. 

The steel strike, in a sense, 
was the first major test for the 
AFL-CIO in a wage fight. True, 
the AFL-CIO was not yet called 
upen to make good the shower 
of pledges of financial and other 
support for the steel strikers. The 
agreement was reached sooner 
than had been expected. But la- 
bor unity was undoubtedly a 
factor in the calculations of the 
steel companies when they fi- 
nally faced the alternative of a 
long strike or a settlement. 

There is also a negative side 

A xs on Page i 


Couldn’t Have Rescued 99 Pct. 


+ ,and the Stock- — 


the ships crashed. Nobody at.this 
writing seems to know why. 
* 


ONCE, in the North Atlantic, 


during a Febryary gale, when 
the ship I travelled on almost 
struck another, also during a 
fog, I recall the eery sense of 
disbelie& most passengers ex- 
perienced, ~ 

A landlubber gets accustomed 
to a modern ship overnight (if 

rasagyareguneaggegsg 279 


Assignment: USA 


SERGE GT IPN EE 


you are not the seasick type) and 
it can be as cozy as Sunday at 
home, complete with bed and 
meals and human company as 
you look out on the immense blue 
space surrounding you. It is 
somewhat as though you are on 
your globe that travels the’skies, 
and the notion of colliding with 


- another craft is as incredible: as: 
-your earth crashing into Mars’: »§ éan vacationists, the others Italiana 


peSe NAS Podcast 


STE Ons Sates sae tes ee 


AND so the children, Linda 
and Joan Cianferro, daughters of 
Camille M. Cianfarro, the gift- 
ed New York Times correspon- 
dent in Madrid, slept soundly: in 
their berths, when the Stock- 
holm’s reinforced prow crashed 


into the magnificent Italian lin- 


er at 11:22 p.m., off Nantucket 
Light. What happened since is 
probably as well known to you 
as it is to me; and doubtless the 
bards in the hills of Kentucky 
will be singing their sorrowful 
ballads about the spectacular 
tragedy as they did about the 
a a which I remember so 
well, 


How it could happen, in the - 


familiar sea-lanes whose corner 
you turn for the run into New 
York, is as yet inexplicable. The 
Andra Doria was an elegant 
and as seaworthy a ship as ran 
the ocean; she carried some 1,134 
‘passengers, most of them Ameti- 


‘immigrants. The craft was al- 
most 30,000 tons and 697 feet 
long. 

The ship that plowed into her 
was the Swedish-American liner 
Stockholm (12644 tons, 510 feet 
in length), Copenhagen- bound 
with 550 passengers. 

* 


MANY passengers had serenely 
turned in on both ships, and— 
contrary to the Grighaat + reports, 
the skipper of the Andrea Doria— 
came on deck to supervise his: 
ship as she plowed through a 
dense fog that fell over the quiet 
sea. There seems to have been 
nothing untoward otherwise; no 
violent gale, no crashing waves, 


merely a time, not unusual for 


seagoers, when a white and 
routine blanket of mist came 
down. 

Contrary, too, to the original 
reports, radar services were work- 
ing, and at least one of the two 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Steel Strike Settlement . . . Article No. 2 


— Study of Pact Reveals 
Historic Break-Throughs - 


THE TERMS of the new three-year steel agreement register some historic break- 
throughs for the 650,000 workers in the basic steel plants. In the estimation of many steel 
workers, some of those new features are of even greater value than the direct money gain. 


The new features include “SUB” 
—Supplementary Unemployment 
Benefits of -65 perpgent of take- 
home for as many as 52 weeks; 
partial premium pay for work on 


\ 


Sundays; the incerporation of the _ 


lowest pay category into the next 
highest, to make the minimum pay 
seale in the industry $1.82 imme- 
diately. 

The union estimates the total 
value of the “ age’ of wage in- 
creases and “fringes” for the three 
years is 45.6 cents an hour—20.3 
cents immediately; 12.2 cents more 
next year and 13.1 cents an hour 
the year after. In dollars, says the 
union, the total benefit to the work- 
ers will come to $1,332,000,000 
for three years. Here it appears the 
union is probably a little over-opti- 
mistic, counting on full operation 
and full employment for the three 
years to come, and overlooking the 
plans-of the companies to expand 
capacity largely through the medi- 
.um of technological job-eliminating 
means. The union's own study of 
the industry shows that parallel 
with the tremendous expansion of 
the industry went a decline in the 
number of workers employed. 

hea; 

THE money raise will run a little 
less than 10 cents annually—7.5 
cents an hour across the board plus 
increments (times the number of 
the worker's classification) on the 
Sl classifications im the industry. 


The original offer of the com-| 


panies was estimated by the union 
to run less fos the total package 
ever five years than was won for 
three years. 

The industry’s minimum wage 
will step up to $1.96 an hour in 
two years. Machinists and electri- 
cians in classification 16, will step 


up from $2.585 an hour to $2.702| 


immediately; $2.80 
$2.898 the year after. 


Originally, the companies offer- 
ed SUB for 52 weeks, but for only 
these with three or more years 
seniority. The terms agreed to pro- 
vide for two years senioritv. 

The details of the SUB plan are 
still to be worked out, raising the 
possibility of eliminating certain 
objectionable gimmicks the com- 
panies originally sought. 

The original offer of the com- 
panies was of just 10 cents extra 
an hour for work on Sunday to 
start in 1959. The terms agreed 
are far from the demand of double 
time for Sunday and time and one 
half Saturday, but they provide 
19 PERCENT or a minimum of 
2 percent the next and 25 percent 
dor.a minimum of 68 cents an hour 
the third year. This extra pay may 
also be an incentive to the coim- 

anies to cu. their Sunday work 
orces to a minimum, which is 
what the steel wyenens really want. 


OTHER gains: 
© Pay if called-for jury service, 
which the companies offered to 


next year; 


1 


and 10 to 15 years service, offered | 


originally to take effect in 1959, ' 
will 


+12 cents which the companies orig- 


_ 


ECONOMISTS used to 
study the world from the 
viewpoint of a handful of 
countries with the most ad- 


vanced industry. Now they 
are forced to pay plenty of at- 


tention to Asia, a, 

Latin America. The peoples of 
the “underdeveloped” countries 
are making an upheaval which 
may transform world economic 
relations, and which the experts 
of the “advanced” countries can 
ignore only at their peril. 

The United Nations “World 
Economic Survey, 1955,” put it 
this way: 

“Perhaps the most significant 
advance in the underdevol 
countries to date, however, li 
not so much in the physical ex- 
pansion of productive capacity 
per capita as in the evolution of 

_a social climate favorable to ‘eco- 
nomic development. The change 
in social philosophy, especially in 
countries which have only re- 
cently acquired national inde- 

nce, is of revolutionary 

roportions. 

. But where capitalism _ still 
rules, the same survey shows, this 
revolutionary drive has so far 
been thwarted economically. 
Behind the diplomatic ories 
of “advanced” and “unde J- 
oped” countries remain the old 
and still too real descriptions— 
the “mother” countries and their 
colonies or semi-colonies; or the 
imperialist powers and their raw 
material appendages. 

With all of the~ grandiose 
schemes—the Colombo Plan, the 


British and French colenial de- 
velopment programs, our own 


ef- 


» 


start paying in 1959, will take 
iately. . 

@ An extra half week vacation: 
for employes three to five years| 


be paid within two years. | 
.® Shift premiums of eight and} 


‘inally wanted to start paying in 
'1960 will be paid in two years. 

@ Ai extra (seventh) paid holi- 
day, Good Friday, will take effect 
‘next Easter. : 
© The full union shop, requiring | 
‘all workers now and newly employ-_ 

to join the union and ending | 


' 


‘the “escape period.” 

© Increase of pensions now at! 
$1.83 a month for every year's em- | 
ployment, to $2.40; to step up tc! 
$2.50 by November, 1957. The: 
employers sought to eliminate 
those already on pensions from the 
‘raise but they will be included by 
'the terms. 

© The insurance plan is to be 
improved to the tune of three cents | 
‘more an hour to a total of $9.50 
‘monthly, half of which is paid by: 
the employe through envelope de-| 
ductions. . | 

¢ An escalator clause will pro-' 
vide wage increases every July 1 
and January 1, to compensate for 
any change in the cost of living 
index. But there is a floor barring 
any reduetion by more than had 
been added through escalators. | 
‘That means the base rate can’t be: 


‘touched. 


“a 


28,000 Aluminum Workers Strike 
As Deadline Passes Without Paet 


WITH 650,000 steelworkers 


negotiating committees iron out details of agreements, their ranks | 
were joined by 38,000 aluminum workers when their deadline passed 


without a pact. 


Affected are 18,000 workers of the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica and 10,000 of Reynolds Aluminum. An additional 10,000 ALCOA 


workers fro mthe former AFL 


Union are out..Some 7,000 Reynolds workers of the latter union are 
still working on a day-to-day extension. 


The steel union is demanding a pact patterned after the package 


settlement in steel. 


Steelworkers are not likely to return to work en-masse until the 
early part of this week as company-level negotiations on application | 
pact agreed to, were stil lproceeding, mainly on work- 


ot the master 
ing conditions:  - 
qt as % eit 


t 3e 


~, 


still out after five weeks as their 


Aluminum Workers International 


Steel Strike Settlement . .. Article No. 3 


without adding a penny on the = 


Price Hike Expected 
Despite Huge Profits 


A PRICE hike averaging 


the biggest ever—was awaited as the steel corporations, mak- 
ing public their semi-annual reports, showed a new all-time 


high im their net profits. 


sented by the steelworkers that the} 
steel companies did not have to 
add a penny on the price of steel 
were the semi-annual profit fig- 
ures pouring out for 1956. They 
showed U.S. Steel with $208,550,- 
441 for the first six months of 1956 
ed with $177,877,960 in 

1955, the year when steel profits 
already shewed an all-time record. 
Jenes and Laughlin showed $39.- 
909,000 compared with $22,568,- 
000 last year for the same period; 
Inland Steel raked in a $4,142,000 


Confirming the evidence pre-| observed that real wages of steel- 


at least $10 on a ton of steel— 


workers, up by 47.1 percent since 
1939, were more than balanced by: 


a rise in productivity by 6848 per-| 


cent since 1939. He said the steel 
companies do not pass on the bene- 
fits of the rise in productivity to 
the consumer and have even raised 
prices to cover the billions they 
need for their vast expansion pro- 
grams. McDonald went on: 
“Indeed, any inflationary tenden-| 
cies that exist in our economy stem 
not from wage and salary increas- 
es, which are vitally needed, but 


compared with $2,625,164; Beth- 
lehem Steel $95,262,014 compared | 
with $82,319,324; National Steel; 
$28,941,410 against - $23,032,871 
and Kaiser Steel (for one quarter) 
$7,608,000 egninet $5,571,925. 


ONLY a few days betore the 
steel companies came down to 
brass tacks on collective bargain- 
ing and settled, the United Steel- 
workers_of America made public its 
comprehensive study of the Steel 
monopoly showing that the corp- 
orations were in a position to grant 
an acceptable contract to the steel 
workers and still make profits far 
above average in manufacturing, 


of steel. 


The union disclosed the unin- 
terrupted rise of steel profits to the 
current dizzy heights; the equally 
continuous rise in productivity, 
totaling 68 percent since 1939; and 
the deliberate hiking of prices after 
each wage raise by three or. more 
times the added labor cost, so on 
an average the owners had a return 
of $3.19 for every dollar of addi- 
tional] cost in wages. . 

Challenging the propaganda of 
the employers that wage increases 


ause J 


from pricing policies of industry 
generally and particularly the steel 
industry. ... 

“The steel industry dees not fol- 
low the principle of higher vol- 
ume and lower margins. If there 
is any single industry that has fol- 
lowed inflationary policies; that 
has shown a disregard for the eco- 
nomic welfare of the country, es-; 


the economy; that has truly prac- 
ticed inflation; that has the least 
right to hide behind the cloak of 
favoring a sound dollar and to con- 
‘tend that wage increases are infla- 
tionary—it is the = industry.” 


THE indictment of the pricing 
policies of the steel companies was 


probably the strongest. ever issued | 


and was a departure from a past 
tendency of the union’s leaders to 
disregard the price question and 


the propaganda of the employers] ° 
‘odi 


blaming the union for the 
raises. 
When the union made public its 
study and sent copies to every 
member of Congress and other pub-: 
lic persons, the ion was 
— a public inves- 
of pricing policies of the 


stéel . 


-Your Money and Your Life 


The Widening 


By Labor Research Association 


‘pecially relative to its key role in| 


| peing, sat on, 


ing the unions study, 


an 0s saan ion's. study, 


ayy & , 


| of, starvation, 


4 
. . 
; | 


Point Four—the huge gap be- 
tween the two he of coun- 
tries has widened. “striking 
disparity” is that: “whereas in 
the developed countries per 
capita output has risen about 45 
per cent since before the war, 
in the underdeveloped regions 
the rise appears te have aver- 
aged about 5 per cent.” 


And -this was not uniform. 
There was a gain of 8 per cent in 
Latin America and 41 per cent 
in Africa and the Middle East, 
offset by a drop of 8 per cent 
in production per person in 
Southeast Asia, where the popu- 
lation is largest and the national 
liberation movement is strongest. . 
The 41 per cent gain in the 
Middle East and Africa consists 
mainly, if not wholly, of the in- 
crease of oil production (and 
mining) in that area. Little or 
none of this benefits the local 
population. | 


C HAR A CTERISTICALLY, 
the industrialized states have 
grown faster In manufacturing 
and agriculture, the raw Material 


countries in oil and mining. The 
modest manufacturing gains of 
the latter have been concentrated 


- jn the traditional colonial con- 


sumers goods industries—textiles 
and f processing. With most 
of the capitalist -world’s -popula- 
tion, they had 2 per cent of the 
total steel production in 1954, 
the same percentage as in 1938. 


The U. N. Report fails to ex- 
plain adequately why the back- 
ward countries remain that way. 
Lack of incOme among the pop- 
ulation means inadequate mar- 
kets for profitable industrial 
growth. The wealthy minorities 
use their savings for luxury rather 
than national construction. Infla- 


tion and balance of. payments 


difficulties stand in the way. 


These true statements do not 
really answer the question. Why 
were England, Germany, the 
Unitde States, able to become 
modern industrial nations while 
India, Egypt, and Venezuela 
were not? The -basic reason is 
that the former are dominating 
and exploiting the latter. 


One cannot expect a U. N. 
Report to come right out and 
say it, but this one hints at the 
truth in talking about United 
States foreign trade and invest- 
ménts: Less than one-third of 
U. S. foreign investments in 1929 
were in oil and mining, but in 
recent years two-thirds of the 
new investments have been in 
these extractive industries. More 
than ever, U. S. capital is gutting 
the resources of underdeveloped 
countries, without contributing 
to their all-around growth. 


During the 1920s the United 
States was putting more new 
money into the raw material 
countries than it was taking out 
in profits on old investments. 
Now this is reversed. The U. S. 
has now’ become a “mature” 
country (as the Western Euro- 
pean countries had been for 
many decades)—that is, a full- 
fledged imperialist parasite,. tak- 
ing each year a half billion dol- 
lars more in profits than it con- 
tributes in new investment, 
government. and private com- 

ined. 


The Report concludes: “it 
cannot yet be said that the world 
has “sthaaltrels come to. grips 
with the problem of economic 
development. Growth . . . has 
not been sufficient to raise levels 
of living significantly.” 

* 


A SAD conclusion for the bil- 
lion people concerned, and a 


guilty verdict for the system of 


imperialism. But not -the whole 
story. Seven-hundred~ million 
people, in the midst of the 
twentieth centry, have found the 


path to overcome centuries of 


of. backwardness, 


* 


READERS’ COLUMN 


G. B. Shaw Centenary Adds to 


City’s Socialist 


Left for Chicago from its re- 
markable George Bernard Shaw 
Day is much more than the panel-; 
ed and carpeted Shaw Room in the 
basement of the Sherman Hotel or 
one the devoted little group who 

rganized themselves as the Chi- 
cant 6 Chesed of the Shaw Society. 

The day of celebration marked 
a heleidentnn of the Shaw tradi- 
tion here, a re-dedication of many 
Chicagoans to the culture and the 
humanism which are represented 
by the great Irish dramatist. 

In a tribute to these advancing 
times that neither the Chicago 
Tribune nor the American Legion 
lunatic fringe was ready to voice 
any objections to Chicago's tribute 
to an avowed socialist and an out- 
standing friend of the Soviet, 
Union. a 


AS PART of a symposium in the 
Hotel Sherman, the socialist Nor- 
man Thomas paid tribute to Shaw 
as “a man who preached the so- 
cialist doctrine” and as a writer of 
several socialist classics. 

As for Chicago's right to make 
itself the worldwide center of. the 
Shaw Centenary, this is founded 
on much more than the fact that 
several of Shaw's early o had 
their premier in this ci 

As early as 1897 Shaw was 
canvassing London in behalf of the. 
Haymarket Martyrs of Chicago, 
securing petition “appeals to the 
courts and to the I}inois governor 
to free the martyrs of the struggle 
for the eight-hour cay. 


WHEN ilies V. Debs lay in 
prison for his advocacy of peace: 


_—_—.. em eee 


{more pro-socialist among his plays. 


ILLINOIS 


Tradition 


and socialism, Shaw fought for his 
freedom. And in 1917, when Ne- 
groes were being lyn ched in East 
St. Louis, IIL, t gata Shaw | 
used his gifted pen to arouse in-| 
dignation and protest. 

Although Chi s all-day cele- 
bration on July S dealt shea 
with Shaw as a literary figure, he 
is well-known to many for his 
books, “An Intelligent Woman's 
Guide to Socialism” and “20th 
Century Socialism,” as well. as the 


The Adult Education 
of Chicago pointed out that “the 
real relation between Shaw and 


Chicago is in spirit.” And this city} 


has been for a half century. one} 
|of the centers of.the rebel tradi- 
tion in literature and art, as well as} 
in unfettered social thought and 
action. 

3 * 

IN a 1931 broadeast to the U.S., 
Shaw rocked the powers in Wash- 
ington who were stubbornly refus-| 
ing to recognize the Soviet Union. 
He radioed: “Hullo, all you dear 


one another for a month that I 
have gone dotty about Russia! This} 
wonderful new power in the world, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, or, for short, the USSR, is 
what you get for your Liberty 
Loan and the blood of your young 
men.’ 

To the degree that Shaw was a 
socialist, Chicago’s tribute to him 
was a part of the rich socialist 
tradition of this city and of signi- 
ficance to Chica os future as a 


: 


: 


old boobs who have been telling} 12th will pay tribute to the Poles, 


_center of the socialist movement. 
—M, M. 


| parking space is available on the 


how 100 selected employers 


der the impact of the civil rights 


Picnic August 12 to 
Honor Foreign Born 


Greeks, Jews, Italians, Yugoslavs, 
Czechoslovaks, Russians, 


jans, Ukrainians and _many others 


Grove can be reached easily by 
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ousing Jimcrow Seen 
Top Problem in State 


CHICAGO.—A report issued by 
the [Illinois Commission on Hu- 
man Relations showed this week 
are 
dealing with the problem of “merit 
employment” of Negro werkers. 

These firms have hired members 
of minority groups mainly (a) un- 


struggle; (b) because of economic 
self-interest; (c) because they want 
to head off a state FEPC law. 
Even though this report reflects 
‘very small and limited gaims in a 
tiny segment of the plants and of- 
fiees in the state, the findings are 
being hailed by the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce as “the 


CHICAGO.—The Midwest Pic- 
nic and Festival on Sunday, Aug. 
I| Mexicans, Hungarians, Negroes, 


Bulgar- 


‘maintain 


sage of compulsory FEPC leigsla- 
tion.” 

THE C. of C., whese lobbyists 
have defeated FEPC in each of the 
last six sessions of the Ikinois legis-| 
lature, has been. _promoting the 
limited “merit employment” idea. } 
It has carried en “an education 
program to encourage employers to} 
— % ee of the skills 
and abilities of mumority group) 
members.” " 

Limited success was shown in 
the report on the 100 firms which 
wers singled out by the IHinois 
Commission on Human Relations. 
Director Riley Pittman, however, 
cautioned the Worker that “while 
there has some additional hiring, 
this does not necessarily reflect 
changes in discriminatory  atti- 
tudes.” 

In fact, 28 of the 100 firms 
which hired Negroes continued to 
segregation in their 
plants. Some employers were 
‘quoted in the survey as taking the} 


; 


: 


. 


eck 


who built our country. | 

“Restore the Bill of Rights to 
All” will be the slogan as thou- 
sands gather to celebrate at the 
beautiful’ Tromba Park Grove at 


6839 N. Milwaukee Ave. The 


Milwaukee Ave. bus or by car 
from all parts of the city. Free 


grounds. 


IFU Leader: Farmers Seek 


‘New Ways’ Out of Crisis 


CHICAGO. — An Illinois farm 
leader, Raiph Bradley, disclosed |“lynatie economics” 
this werk that farmers are seeking hower administration has left the: 
New means to cope with worsening farmer without no alternatives. 


economic problems. | 
President of the Illinois Farmers | 


opinion among 100 farmers, most) show up in November. 


Midwest states, said that 


of the Ejisen-' 


* 


BOTH INDICATED that im-_ farmers toward collective bargain- now ) being bridged by understand- 
union, Bradley took a sampling of portant shifts in farm voting may ing with processors through coun- ing,” he declared, “The two have 
Bradley cils set up in various food indus- many problems in common that 


the for reducing “the spread” be eee 
,Prices paid to farmers and the re- have no desire to become part of 
tail prices charged for farm. com- the erganized labor movement. 
peg 


He saw a gréater desire among 


of whom have above-average earn-| also emphasized the need for a tries. 
ings. The majority favored (a) joint probe and a fight through Congress _ 


action with labor and other groups 
in political action; (b) some sort of | | 
“collective bargaining” with pack- | 
ers and processors over farm prices. ' 
“The farmer seems ready to 
transfer his bargaining power par 
Washington back home,” 
Bradley, inclicating that the miad 
among farmers is to favor economic 
and electoral action instead of re-' 
lying on legislative moves. 
7 


| 


“IN PAST YEARS, we've made’! 
ood bargains legislatively,” 
he eae “but today it is not pos-| 
sible to solve our problems that. 
way.” He cited the Eisenhower | 
veto-of the main farm bill this 
year and the passage of compro- 
mise substitute which will not stem 
the downturned in farm income. 
Bradley and other farm leaders 
were in Chicago to help in a “task 
force” set up to aid the 20,000 un- 
emplo farm equipment work- 
ers. The root of the problem, he 
said, is in depressed farm income, 
adding: “I dont see where agri- 
culture will be any better next 
ear.” 
Ed Glenn, leader of the recently- 
formed National Farm Orgaization 
which has won support in many 


Sun. Aug. 12th, Tromba Park Grove, 6839. 
N. Milwaukee Ave. Foods of all nations, 
games, dancing, .. Midwest Comm. 
SAVE SAT. 4 . 2 for Anna 
Louise Strong on the parma era. For 
‘information, call AN 3-1877. . 


oe ee 


Bradley pointed out that farmers 


view that they could. get more 
work out of Negroes. Some said,} 
for example, that they thought Ne-| 
groes would “stand foundry heat 
better.” 

* 


THE STATE COMMISSION 
also made public this week the 
proceedings of a recent confer- 
ence which surveyed human rela- 
tions in 30 Illinois communities. 

Pittman summarized the reports} 
in pointing out that economically, 
“the non-white is about half as 
'well off as the others.” 

The parley revealed that segre- 
ssn in housmg is the eritical 

of discrimination in the state, 
perch also to segregation in: 
schools, hospitals, public facilities. 
It was pointea out that “residential 
segregation is increasing. 
* 


PITTMAN showed that the last 


|“There has been a broad gulf be- 
‘ween farmers and labor which is 


ican be dealt with effectively 
through cooperative effort.” 


ae 


best answer to those propesing pas- survey of Illinois schools, made in 


1954, showed all-Negro ‘schools in 
16 Ikinois counties.-He added tizt 


iststone-fourth of the 217 hospitals 


‘su ed by the commission prac- 
tice ation. . 
At. the conference, representa- 
ttives from Chicago, Chicago North 
Shore, Peoria, Waukegan, May- 
wood and Kankakee reported on 
the difficulty which Negro families 
had in breaking out of restricted 
ghettoes. “ar a A from Joliet, Al- 
in}ton, Champaign and Evanston in- 
dieated that struggles in those 
towns have forced some breaks in 

rigid racist housing — 
Champaign reported on progress 
toward integrated housing through 
a campaign supported by several 
thousand white families. "le Rock 
Island, a struggle is taking place 


‘aimed at ending the present segre- 


gation in the publie housing proj- 


ects. 


Proposed Ill. Amendment Contains Hidden 
‘Clause Forbidding Graduated Income Tax 


CHICAGO. — Every 
voter in Illinois has received a 
blue folder which supposedly “ex- 
'plains” the amendment to Il- 
'linois Constitution which is to be 
‘submitted to the voters on Nov. 6. 

Among all the fine print and 
some of the fine tax proposals is 
one item that will prove very 
costly to the citizens of Ilinois if 
the amendment is adopted as a! 
whole. | 

The amendment provides that 
the Illinois legislature “shall not 
levy or authorize the levy of a 
graduated income tax.” 

* 

IF ADOPTED, this amendment 
would rule out the possibility of 
the most fair and equitable form of 
taxation in this state. It would also 
mean also that Illinois wouid have 
to continue collecting the bulk of 
its taxes through the most unjust 
form of taxation, the sales tax. 

The so-called blue ballot is to 
be promoted in this state by 
means of a. hi red cam- 
paign. Already hundreds of or- 
ganizations, including many liberal 
groups, have been enliisted in the 

ive to put the amendment across. 

While many of the voters might 
agree with those rovisions in the: 


| 


registered in this state, 


amendment, w sek : to mod- 
ermize the old-fashioned tax code 


the danger in this 
a ment has not been widely | 
recognized. 


EIN FACT, the item prohibiting 
an income tax was buried in the 
lengthy proposal. It was placed 
there by reactionary groups in the 
state which have. for many years 
| been trying to close the door to an 
income tax in Iifinois. A similar 


amendment was defeated by the’. 


Illinois voters in 1952. 
The labor movement in - Illinois 


has repeatedly warned against the, 


passage of such a proposal. At its 
last state convention, the [lmois/ 


CIO demanded the complete revi-| 


sion ef the Illinois tax structure, 
abolishing the sales tax and imsti- 
ting an income tax im its place. 


The GIO showed that more than 
&0 pereent of the state's total tax 
revenue comes from the inequit- 
able sales tax, which hits low- 
income families hardest. This bur- 
den was increased when the last 
session of the legislature raised the 
sales tax from two to three per- 


cent. 
* 


POINTING to the tax satis 
of the National Association of} 


seatio to “shift the tax burden to 
those least able to pay.” 


“The regressive sales tax, which 
eats into the living standards of the 
poorest without impeairmg the) 
luxury standards of those who 
have the most, is the major source’ 
of tax revenue,” said the CIO. 
| In addition, IHinois was one of 
the states which “went even fur- 
ther to insure the contentment of 

ofitable corporations and 

eee citizens.” Declared the} 

‘CIO: “Not one cent was levied to 

the rich in the form of individual 

income or corporate profit taxes.” 
> 


THE administration of Cov. 
William G. Stratton has epened a 
drive to win passage of the tax} 
amendment which would forbid a 
graduated income tax based on 
earnings:and securing for the state 
the largest share of revenue from 
those best able to pay. 

While state law prevides that} 
‘the voters be info jin advance} 
‘when a constitutional amendment 


| 


| 


| 


Manufacturers ‘in the 46 states, the |: 


CHO" pointed out that ‘the ‘NAM 


ments in favor” of the amendment 
and no arguments against it. 
* 


“THE Federal government. is 
already collecting an income tax, 
‘and most people feel the state 
‘should not duplicate this tax,” 
states the folder. There is no indi- 
cation of how the Secretary of 
State arrived at this conclusion as 
to what “most pepole” believe. 

Speaking for the state CIO, la- 
bor attorney Harold A. Katz told 
lthe Hlinois Senate executive com- 
mittee in June, 1955 that his or- 
ganization is absolutely opposed to 
any constitutional bar against a 
graduated income tax. He said that 
the future passage of such a tax 
law must not be foreclosed even 
though the state may not be ready 
at this time to enact a graduated 
income tax. Katz indicated that the 
aoe supports other features of the 

tax amendment but warn- 
a that these may be defeated if 
the income tax bar is included. 


' The legislature voted to put the 
amendment on the ballot after such 
organizations as the Illinois Manu- 
facturers Association, the [Illinois 
‘Municipal League. and the Tax- 
payers Federation demgnded that 


F 


elause ‘to forbid a = 
wrallcantbiy terres. orgy 


DuSHABLE 
EDITION 


MOLINE, Ill. — This moving 
story of workingclass solidarity 
can be told, now that the steel 
strike is over. 

Members of the Republic 
Steel Local: 1678 here-held the 


line throughout the strike along 


2 


with their union brothers. How- 
ever, they were fighting for a 
principle ‘rather thar for their 
own gains, 

They knew when they went 
out on strike that their plant was 
due to close down with a few 
weeks after the strike ended be- 


1iLinois | Why Moline Strikers Held the line — 


cause there is no.longer any de- 
mand for the type ef product in 
which this plant has specialized. 

Nevertheless, these workers, 
went through the payless pay- 
days with the rest of the steel 
strikers in a gallant display of 
union solidarity. 


OnKet 
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Chicago Groups Plan Action on 


Labor Here Ready for 


Civil Rights at Dem Convention 


CHICAGO.—Chicago and Il- 
linois groups this week under- 
took special responsibilities for 
bringing home the civil rights 
issue to the Democratic national 
convention when it begins its 
work here on Aug. 6 with plat- 
form hearings. 

Some 25 Chicago branches of 
organizations affiliated with the 
Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights have gone ahead with 
their plans to secure stronger 
action by the convention on this 
issue. In addition to appearing 
before the plattorm committee 
with a proposal on a civil rights 
plank, these groups plan to use 
graphic means of making their 


position known to the conven- 
tion delegates ‘ 


Willoughby Abner, Chicago 
leader of the National Associa- 
tion of Colored People and re- 


ional educational director of 
the United Auto Workers, dis- 
closed a draft plank dealing with 
desegregation, votin rights, 
housing and curbing the powers 
of the Dixiecrats in Congress. 


In meetings here last the Chi- 
cago, West Side, *North Side 
branches of the NAACP and the 
Illinois Conference of Branches 
met to discuss action on civil 
rights in connection with the 
coming political conventions. 


Can Gov. Strat 
DodgeHodge-Podge? 


CHICAGO. — Gov. William 
_ G. Stratton, whose state Repub- 
licaa machine and administra- 
tion are deeply implicated in 
the so-called Hodge case contin- 
ued this week to evade respon- 
sibility in the million-dollar 
swindle. 

ln a Springfield speech, the 
governor this week stated that 
any attempt to tie the Republi- 
cans into the Hodge scandal is 
“beyond all logic.” He said that 
such an accusation was just as 
“foolish” as it would be to ac- 
_cuse IHinois bankers of being 
crooked because one banker 
was disclosed as being the ac- 
complice of Orville E. Hodge 
in the huge racket. 

Stratton’s political neck was 
also being saved, at least tem- 
porarily, by the fact that not a 
single newspaper in the state 
would dig out any of the dam- 
aging evidence, even though 
these papers did single out 
Hodge as the “whipping boy” 
in the case. 

* 

HOWEVER, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch began hammering 
at the Stratton aduntinistration in 
this fashion: 

“The new Illinois scandals 
thus appear to exceed anything 
in a long line of episodes of cor- 
ruption dating back through 
Dwight H. Green, Frank L. 
Smith, Len Small to William 
Lorimer and that GOP boss's 
outright purchase of a United 
States Senate seat almost 50 
years ago. 

“The question that taxpayers 
all overaiRisole are asking them- 
selves now: is this: 

“How could there have been 


Stratton 


a plunder operation of such gi- 

gantic proportions without other 

state officials in the Stratton Ad- 

ministration knowing about it?” 
* 


THE Post-Dispatch dug up 
information linking Hodge with 
former Republican Gov. Dwight 
Green in oil operations and in 


ambling graft. Hodge, said the 
St. Louis paper, “was Madison 
County collector of gambling 
pay-offs during the corrupt ad- 
ministration of Gov. Dwight 


‘Green.” 


It was also . disclosed — that 
Hodge was a member of a syp- 
dicate in Southern Illinois which 
dealt in oil and gas leases. Ex- 
Gov. Green was also reported as 
being involved with Hodge in 
oil ventures. It was Dwight 
Green to whom Hodge turned 
over shares in the Elmwood 
Park Bank in 1953, after Hodge 
had ordered the bank closed 
and reorganized and _ secretly 
purchased a_ controlling inter- 


‘est. Green is today the chair- 


man of the board of directogs 
of this bank. | 

Meanwhile, the Democratic 
Party in Illinois, apparently m- 
volved in some of the illegal 
deals bared in the Hodge case, 
seemed bankrupt in taking poli- 
tical advantage of the situation. 


Several of the Democratic 
state candidates made _ mild 
charges against the Stratton ad- 
ministration and demanded fur- 
ther investigation. However, 
there appeared to be some sub- 
stance to rumors that Demo- 
cratic big-wigs had ordered a 
“go easy” approach toward the 
Hodge scandal. 


Chicago 


CHICAGO.—The demand was 
made here this week for the full 
use of new city and state laws to 
end the wholesale discrimination 
in Chicago hospitals which was 
bared last week by a report of 
the Chicago Commission on Hu- 
man Relations. 

The majority. of Negro moth- 
ers who gave birth to. childrea 


- Ask Crackdown on Hospitals 
Shown Barring Negro Mothers 


last year were jammed _ into 
three overcrowded public hos- 
pitals, the report disclosed. 
Forty priyate hospitals which 
have 64 percent of the maternal 
care facilities in the city deliver- 
ed only two percent of the Ne- 


: gro babies, declared commission 


irector Francis W. McPeek. 


1 The report show that 62: per- 


Record Election Role 


CHICAGO.—A joint meeting 
later this month of congréssion- 
al district leaders of Labor's 
League for Political Education 
and of the Political Action Com- 
mittee will launch labor's unit- 
ed electoral effort in the 12 dis- 
tricts in this county, 

Cook County LLPE secretary 
Earl Quinn announced that the 


joint meeting would set dates 
for large election rallies as well 


as other activities. 


At LLPE’s monthly meeting; 
reports indicated that work was 
well underway in some districts 
despite the summer lull, 


* 


IN the 3rd Congressional Dis- 
tirct, five mass rallies have been 
planned from Sept. 1 to elec- 
tion day, to be held at Me- 
Comb’s Hall, 81st and Ashland. 
Tom Murray, county LLPE 
chairman who is also active in 


the 3rd C.D., said that LLPE © 


is working closely with the PAC 
organization in the district, 
which is headed by Pete Wat- 
son of the United Auto Work- 
ers. 

In the vast area of the 4th 
C.D., which embraces South 
and the south and 
southwest suburbs, LLPE dis- 
trict leader Harold Motherway 
said that the plan calls for com- 
mittees in each~ ward and in 
each country town in the dis- 
trict. 

Motherwav indicated _ that 
LLPE is cooperating — closely 
with PAC in support of con- 
gressional candidate Mike 
Hinko. “Each of the large steel 
and auto locals in the district 
PAC is able to provide paid 
workers,” said Motherway, “be- 
cause our membership is less 
concentrated, we are compelled 
to rely strictly on volunteers.” 

— 4 

IN the llth C.D., a well-de- 
veloped program has been be- 
gun with preparation of printed 
matter including shopping bags, 
book matches, posters and bro- 
chures, advertising Democratic 
candidate Roman  Pucinski. 
LLPE chairman Tom Peth said 
he expected closer work with 
PAC than ever before in the 
fight to unseat GOP Rep. Tim- 
othy Sheehan, “They stole it 
from us in 1954 because we 
didn’t have the precincts cover- 


cent of all Negro babies were 
born in the Cook County, Il- 
linois Research hosptials and the 
Municipal TB Sanitarium. 


Private hospital authorities 
here protested that the facts did 
not show discrimination but onl 
that-Negro patients can not af- 
ford to pay the cost in private 
hospitals. McPeek declared that 
the survey tye that the ciy’s 
private medical institutions had 
“failed to serve” a largesegment 
of the population. 

Labor and civi€ groups which 
joined in securing new ‘aws 
against discrimination demanded 
this week that they be enforced. 
The Harvey-Camp 
forbids hospital discrimination 
against Negroes and provides for 
penalties. A.new state law also 

ovides that the tax exemption 
* removed for hospitals which 


. practice discrimination, 


, 


I] Ordinance 


ed,” he said. “That won't hap- 
pen again.” 

In a number of other districts 
where the labor-endorsed can- 
didate’ is not being seriousty 
challenged, LLPE’s effort will 
be directed toward piling up the 
largest possible vote for Rich- 
ard Stengal, Democratic candi- 
date for the U.S. Senate. 

The importance of defeating 
Republican Sen. Everett M. 
Dirksen was underscored by 
county LLPE leaders, who cit- 
ed Dirksen’s reactionary voting 
in Congress on key issues during 
the closing weeks of the ses- 
sion. 
: x 

WILLIAM Lee, president of 
the Chicago Federation of La- 
bor, pointed out -that Dirksen’s 
vote against the liberalized so- 


-cial security bill almost helped 


to defeat it. The Senate vote 
was 47-45. Lee, who appeared 
at the LLPE meeting to pledge 
full support to its activities, 
said that with a switch of one 
vote, it would have been up to 
Vice-President Richard Nixon to 
cast the tie-breaking vote on the 


social security bill “and we 
could only have expected him to _ 
vote against it.” 


After LLPE delegates stress-. 


.ed the need for bringing the is- 


sues to the voters, it was an- 
nounced that a half-million cop- 
ies of the Federation News were 
being prepared which would 
present labor’s election program 
and the stand of the candidates. 

A recently-formed “work com- 


mittee,” headed by Josephine 


Clark of _Teamster’s Local 743, 


was praised for its work in vi- 
talizing the county LLPE: The 


committee has succeeded in 
dovibling the turnout at the 
monthly meeti which are 


held on the fourth Thursday of 
every month, 8:00 p.m. at the 


IBEW Hall, 600 W. Washing- | 


ton. 


Miss Clark made an appeal 


for volunteer help in building 


the meetings; raising funds and 
doing clerical work. Union 
members and their wives were 


urged to aid in the job of 


checking registrations in the 
LLPE office, 130 N. Wells St., 
on Thursday evenings. 


Joint Labor Classes 


Teach Electoral Work 


CHICAGO.—<Active labor po- 
litical workers, formerly in both 
the AFL and CIO, will go to 
school together this Monday and 
Tuesday, learning how to im- 
prove their work in the coming 
election campaign. © 

Some 40 members of Labor's 
League for Political Education 
and the Committee for Political 
Action. will attend the two-da 
class, Aug. 6-7, at Roosevelt 
University. All are leaders of 
labor’s political action in the 12 
congressional districts in this 
county. ; 

The practical training course 
is expected to improve the level 
of political work here -as well 


as cementing the unitv of the 
two groups even prior to an 

formal merger. Among th 

teachers at the sessions will be 
Darell Smith, Midwest director 
of the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education, Thomas Mur- 


ray, LLPE county chairman, Pat 


Greathouse, state PAC chairman. 

In addition, a number of 
working politicians have been 
asked to lead sessions. Rep. Sid- 
ney R. Yates (D-9th C.D.) will 
discuss the duties of a congres- 
sional district leader. State Sen. 
Marshall Korshak will teach the 
session on the training of pre- 
cinct workers. 


Demand 
Chicago. 


CHICAGO.—The savage mass 
killing last week of a Negro 
worker, 38-year-old Norris How- 
ell, brought demands for vigor- 
ous action by Stafe's Attomey 
John Gutknecht. 

The circumstances of the kill- 
ing led the Chicago Defender 
this week to raise the question 
of whether there had in fact 
been “a lynching in Chicago.” 


An International Harvester 
worker, Howell was killed after 


‘ he and some friends entered a 


tavern at 26th and Princeton. 

As they left, it was reported 
that a mob of 25 or 30 white 
men had gathered outside, armed 
with clubs and: beer bottles. As 


Action in 


hi 
the Negro group ran, Howell 
was trapped aad savagely set 
upon. He was found dead on 
the sidewalk later, lying in a 
pool of blood, shot and brutally 


mangled, 

It was reported that four 
white men were later arrested. 
The Chicago Defender stated 
this week that if the facts were 
substantiated, “justice should 
move quickly.” 

The 26ta and Princeton cor- 
ner is known as a_ notorious 
hangout for racist gangs. A Ne- 
gro, Joe Hogan, recalled this 
week that he too had been the 
victim of a mob attack last Fe- 
bruary at the same corner. . 
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teel Pact Sets New 
Wage Pattern for US 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


io 


THE NEW STEEL contract, providing a “package” of about 20 
cents an hour to take immediate effect, has lifted the 1956 wage round 


to a higher level for all labor. Unions facing negotiations in the months 
ahead are re-appraising their outlook in the light of the new “pattern” set by the steel 


workers both in money and “fringes.” Moreattention is bou 


‘Don't Let Our Ba 


Paper Die!” 


N OUR PRIVATE chats 
with individual supporters of 
The Worker concerning our fi- 
nancial headaches, we come up 
against the universal plea: 

“Whatever else you do, don't 
let the paper fold. It is too im- 
portant right now, and its loss 
would be terrible.” “ae 

We appreciate the sentiment. 
But the situation is out of our 
hands. It is now in yours, 

Two weeks ago, we told you 
of our serious condition. We in- 
formed you that the $100,000 
launched by the Emergency 
Committee for a Free Press in 
our behalf was nearly $25,000 
short of its goal, which had to 
be reached by mid-July. 

We said that there was no 
credit to fall back on, and our 
only way of covering our $4,000 
a week deficit during the sum- 
mer months was by your con- 
tributions. 

Since that appeal, repeated 
last week and several times in 
the Daily Worker, we've receiv- 
ed a total of about $3,500. 


The Emergency Committee 
appeal has gone just above the 
$80,000 mark. We're in des- 


perate need of that remaining 
$20,000. 

We cannot wait. We face pos- 
sible collapse unless you, our 
readers and supporters, come to 
Our rescue—you in Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Minnesota, New 
England, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and elsewhere. 

We can only repeat what we 
urged before: 

® Regardless of previous ccn- 
tributions, we ask every reader 
to make the sacrifice of 310 to 
save our paper. Your $19 may 
appear a small amount consider- 
ing our total need. But a couple 
of thousand tens will pull us out 
of the hole. 

® Reach-every friend of the 
paper you know—we ask you do 
it on an emergency basis—let 
him or her know our plight, and 
ask for $10 from each. 


Send the money to Emergency S 


Committee for a Free Press, 575 
Sixth Ave., NYC, Room 301; or 
send or bring it to The Worker 
@ffice, 35 E. 12th St., New York 
City, 8th floor. . 

All checks and money orders 
must be made out to the Emer- 
gency Committee for a Free 


Press. 
(See Page 13 for circulation 


ttle on Givil Rights Plank Slated 


In Democratic Platform Sessions 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO.—On this coming August 6 there begins in Chicago a. week-long pro- 
logue to the Democratic national convention which could be more important. than the 


convention itself. Here the crucial civil ri 


carpentered not only in the formal 
hearings in the Beverly room of the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel but in scores 
of closed door caucauses 


As the most controversial plank, 
its shaping will become the main 
task of a platform committee mad: 
up of two delegates from each stat< 
headed by Rep. John McCormack 
of Massachusetts. 


The outcome of this battle could 
predetermine the coming three 
months of political conventions,. 
campaigning and voting. 

Among those arriving here for 
the Democratic sessions are party 
leaders anxious to bury the civil 
rights issue in “moderate” general- 
itiés, delay and compromise. Some 
like Rep. William L. Dawson of 
Illinois want to de-emphasize the 
plank on the basis that no words 
that you put into the plank can 
match the words that the Republi-. 
cans will put into theirs. 

! * 

BUT THE STRUGGLE here will | 
in no wise be a quibble over words. | 
Its outcome will signal to American. 
voters whether the Democratic 
party has at last cast off the mill- 
stone of Dixiecrat dominance. Ne- 

ro and white voters will conclude 
sil the wording of the civil rights | 
plnak whether the party has broken | 
clean with the Eastlands or whether 
a sinister deal has been made which 
makes the Democrats a party to) 
lynchirg, white supremacy and de- 
fiance of the Supreme Court. 

The Democratic dilemma ° 
was pointed up by a Negro party 
worker and teamsters union 
leader from St. Louis at a recent 
gathering in Chicago of Negro 
Democrats. We've got to go out 
and get the votes,” said Ernest 


STEVENSON 


Calloway, and we can't get them 
with platitudes.” 

The problem goes tar beyond 
the coming presidential contest 
in Calloway’s state. For exam- 
ple, Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, 
with a fairly liber! record in 
the Senate, was elected in 1950 
by a a a of less than four 
percent of the Missouri votes. 
Facing stiff opposition this year, 
Sen. Heunnings is in trouble un- 
less the Democratic party can 
pull its full strength among the 
Negro labor and liberal voters 
of Missouri. ~* 

Fot the Democratic Party 
these voters are decisive in nu- 
merous states and congressional 
districts. Some votes could be 
lost to the Republican Party 


ghts plank in the Democratic platform will be 


. 4 
this year but an even larger por- 
tion could be lost to a stay-at- 
home trend on November. 6 it 
the Democratic Party fails to 
produce a 
platform presidential candidate. 
* 


AS A MINIMUM the plat- 
form writers are being asked to 
include: 

(A) Government assurance of 
the personal safety, voting rights, 
and equal job opportunity of the 
Negro people; (B) guarantees of 
federal enforcement of the Su- 
preme Court decisions on deseg- 
regation in schools, travel, pub- 
lic facilities, and armed forces: 
(C) the curbing of the Dixiecrats 
in Congress. , 

Headed by Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams, *the Michigan delega- 
tion will) press for adoption ot 
their state civil rights plank 
which includes the refusal of 
Congress to seat. Congressmen 
whose elections were obtained 
by unconstitutional and _ illegal 
denial of the right to vote. 

The National Leadership Con- 
ference of 50 organizations will 
ask >that the plank inelude the 
abolition of the system whereby 
the Dixiecrats hold so many Con- 
gressional committee chairman- 
ships. Other groups will de- 
mand a detailed time table for 
compliance with the desegrega- 
tion decisions, the revision of the 
Senate two-thirds rule to end 
filibusters, the setting up of a 
permanent civil rights division in 
the U. S. Department of Justice. 

If the adoption of such a plank 
leads to a revolt by the Dixie- 
crats, an attitude gaining ac- 

(Continued on Page 5) 


suitably. attractive | 


nd to be given “SUB” Sup- 


plementary Unemp|loyment 
Benefits ~ now incorporated in 
the steel contract, and for 52 
weeks a year. That means that 
if the worker exhausts unemploy- 
ment insurance, the company 
continues paying him the whole 
of the 65 percent of his take- 
home. With the more thana mil- 
lion auto workers and about 
100,000 rubber workers now 
under “SUB,” some 2,000,000 
workers are under the plan—a 
substantial base to build upon: 


Unions in line for negotiations 
in the coming months include the 
coal miners; the railroad, pack- 
ing. and steel fabricating work- 
ers. 

A substantial part of the 200,- 
000 working coal miners are em- 
ploved by the steel companies. 

* 

ONE of the lessons of the steel 
strike unions are bound to study, 
is the basis upon which the con- 


Fer Other Stories 
On Steel Pact 


—See page 2 


cessions were demanded. The 
steel workers stressed mainly the 
tremendous roductivity achiev- 
ed and the fact that it all went 
to pile up the amazing profits 
of the companies with none go- 
ing to consumefs or to the work- 
ers. The wide publicity the union 
gave to the 11 percent increase 
in productivity in 1955 had a 
strong effect and took much of 
the zip out of company propa- 
ganda. 

The steel strike, in a sense, 
was the first major test for the 
AFL-CIO in a wage fight. True, 
the AFL-CIO was not yet called 
upon to make good the shower . 
of pledges of financial and other 
support for the steel strikers. The 
agreement was reached sooner 
than had been expected. But la- 
bor unity was undoubtedly a 
factor in the calculations of the 
steel companies when they fi- 
nally faced the alternative of a 
long strike or a settlement. 

There is also a negative side 


(Continued on Page 13) in 


‘Cowards 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


LIFE being what it is too 
many dates are placed by 
the time of disasters; some 
of us can recall 1912 by the 


screaming headlines _ that 
told of the ma- 

jestic Titanic 

and the _ice- 

berg. Trage- 

dies, like the 

@. collision last 

iw. week of the 

‘©, Andrea Doria 

and the Stock- 

holm, seem to 

mock at man’s 

mastery of the 

sea and though 

ices of the 20th 

Century were abundant, the 
radar, the sealed compartments, 
the host of safety devices that 
led passengers to believe that 
they were virtually as safe as 


they would: be im their parlors, 


the ships crashed. Nobody at this 


writing seems to know why. 
* 


ONCE, in the North Atlantic, 
during a February gale, when 
the ship I travelled on alrhost 
struck another, also during a 
fog, I recall the eery sense of 
disbelief most passengers ex- 
perienced. 


A landlubber gets accustomed 
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you look out on the immense blue 
space surrounding you. It is 
somewhat as though~you are on 
your globe that travels the skies, 
and the notion of colliding with 
another craft is as incredible as 


. your earth crashing ito Mars 


AND so the children, Linda 
and Joan Cianferro, daughters of 
Camillé M. Cianfarro, the gift- 
ed New York Times correspon- 
dent in Madrid, slept ras” 2 in 
their berths, when the Stock- 
holm’s reinforced prow crashed 
into the magnificent Italian lin- 
er at 11:22 p.m., off Nantucket 
Light. What happened since is 
probably as well known to you 
as it is to me; and doubtless the 
bards in the hills of Kentucky 
will be singing their sorrowful 
ballads about the spectacular 
tragedy as they did about the 
Titanic which I remember so 
well. 


How. it could happen, in the 
familiar sea-lanes whose corner 
you turn for the run into New 
York, is as yet inexplicable. The 
Andra Doria was an _ elegant 
and as seaworthy a ship as ran 
the ocean; she carried some 1,134 


. passengers, most of them Ameri- 
can vacationists, the others Italian. |;. - 


Couldn't Have Rescued 99 Pct. 


immigrants. The craft was al- 
most 30,000 tons and 697 feet 
long. 

The ship that plowed into her 
was the Swedish-American liner 
Stockholm (12644 tons, 510 feet 
in length), Copenhagen-bourd 
with 550 passengers. 

* 


MANY passengers had serenely 
turned in on both. ships, and< 
contrary to the original reports, 
the skipper of the Andrea Doria— 
came on deck to supervise his 
ship as she plowed through a 
dense fog that fell over the quiet 
sea. There seems to have been 
nothing untoward otherwise; no 
violent gale, no crashing waves, 
merely a time, not unusual for 
seagoéers, when a white and 
routine blanket of mist came 
down. — 

Contrary, too, to the original 
reports, radar services were work- 
ing, and at least one of the two 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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‘Steel Strike Settlement ... Article No. 2 


The new features include “SUB” 
~Supplementary Unemployment 
refits of 65 percent of take- 
othe for as many as 52 weeks; 
vartial premium pay for work on 
.Sundays; the incorporation of the 
towest pay category into the next 
highest, to make the minimum pay 
scale in the industry $1.82 imme- 
diately. 

The union estimates the total 
value. of the “package” of wage in- 
creases and “fringes” for the three 
years is 45.6 cents an hour—20.3 
cents immediately; 12.2 cents more 
next year and 13.1 cents an hour 
the vear after. In dollars, says the 
union, the total benefit to the work- 
ers will come to $1,332,000,000 
for three years. Here it appears the 
_ union is probably a little over-opti- 
mistic, counting on full ope-ation 
and full employment for the three 
years to come, and overlooking the 
plans of the companies to expand 
capacity largely through the medi- 
um of technological 2 SAE 
means. The union's own ‘stu‘ly o 
the. industry shows that parallel 
with the tremendous expansion of 
the industry went a decline in the 
number of workers employed. 

* 


THE money raise will run 2 little 
less than 10 cents annually—7.5 
cents an hour across the board plus 
increments (times the number of 
the worker's classification) on the 
31 classifications in the industry. 


_The original offer of the com-| 
panies was estimated by the union | 
to run less for the total package | 
over five years than was won for’ 
three years. | 

The industry's minimum wage 
will step up to $1.96 an hour in 
two years. Machinists and electri- 
cians in classification 16, will step 
up from $2.585 an hour to $2.702 
immediately; $2.80 next year; 
$2.898 the year after. ! | 

Originally, the companies offer-: 


ed SUB for 52 weeks, but for only | 


those with three or more years 
seniority. The terms agreed to pro- 
vide for two years seniority. 


The details of the SUB plsn are 
still to be worked out, raising the 


possibility of eliminating certain 
objectionable 
panies originally sought. 

The original offer of the com- 
panies was of just 10 cents extra 
an hour for work on Sunday to 
start in 1959. The terms agreed 
are far from the demand of double 
time for Sunday and time and one 
half Saturday, but they provide 
10 PERCENT or a minimum of 
52 percent the next and 25 percent 
Or a minimum of 68 cents an hour 
the third year. This extra pay may 
also be an incentive to the com- 
panies to cu.- their Sunday work 
forces to a minimam, which ‘is 
what the steel workers really want. 

* 


OTHER gains: 


immicks the com-'| 


© Pay if called for jury service, 
which the companies offered to 


a Study of Pact Reveals 
Historic Break-Throughs 


THE TERMS of the new three-year steel agreement register some historic break- 
throughs for the G50,000 workers in the basic steel plants. In the estimation of many steel | 
workers, some of those new features are of even greater value than the direct money gain. 


start paying in 1959, will take ef- 
fect immediately. 


® An extra half week vacation’ 
for employes three to five years 
and 10 to 15 years service, offered 
originally to take effect in 1959, 
will be paid within two years. 

® Shift premiums of eight and 
12 cents which the companies orig- 
inally wanted to start paying m 
1960 will be paid in two years. 

@ An extra (seventh) paid holi- 
day, Good Friday, will take effect 


next Easter. 


© The full union shop, requiring! 


all workers now and newly employ- 
ed to join the union and. ending 
the “escape period.” - 

© Increase of pensions now at 
$1.83 a month for every year’s em- 
ployment, to $2.40; to step up tc 
$2.50 by November, 1957. The 
employers sought to eliminate 
those already on pensions from the 


raise but they will be included by 


the terms. 

® The insurance plan is to be 
improved to the tune of three cents 
more ‘an hour to a total of $9.50, 
monthly, half of which is paid by 
the employe through envelope de- 
ductions. 

® An escalator clause will pro- 
vide wage increases every July I 
and January 1, to compensate for 
any change in the cost of living 
index. But there is a floor barring 
any reduction by more than had: 
been added through escalators. 
That means the base rate can’t be 
touched. | 


— 
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28.000 Aluminum 


Se 


Workers Strike 


| As Deadline Passes Without Pact 


i 


WITH 650,000 steelworkers 


still out after five weeks as their 


negotiating committees iron out details of agreements, their ranks 
were joined by 38,000 aluminum workers when their deadline passed 


without a pact. 


Affected are 18,000 workers of the Aluminum Com 


y of Amer- 


ica and 10,000: of Reynolds Aluminum. An additional 10,000 ALCOA 
workers fro mthe former AFL Aluminum Workers International 
Union are out. Some 7,000 Reynolds workers of the latter union are 
still working on a day-to-day extension. : 


The steel union is demanding a pact patterned after the package 


settlement in steel). 
Steelworkers are not likely to 


return to work en-masse until the 


early part of this week as company-level negotiations on application 


of the master pact agreed to, were stil lproceeding, mainly on work- 


t boa, 


g conditions. 
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the employers that wage inereases : bg ee * 
|;ause, inflation, David J. MeDon- steel companies. The demand for} 


rause inflation, Pica Aaa coe oy 
ald, on'releasing the “(Continued on Page 13) 
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ECONOMISTS used to 
study the world from the — 
viewpoint of a handful of 
countries with the most ad- 


vanced industry. Now at 
are forced to pay plenty of at- 
tention to Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. The ‘peoples of 
the “underdeveloped” countries 
are ing an upheaval which 
may transform world economic 
relations, and which the experts 
of the “advanced” countries can 
ignore only at their peril. 

The United Nations “World 
Economic Survey, 1955,” put it 
this way: 

“Perhaps the most significant 
advance in the. ee 
countries to date, however, lies 
not so much in the physical ex- 
pansion of productive capacity 
per capita as in the evolution of 
a social climate favorable to eco- 
nomic development. The change 
in social philosophy, especially 
countries which have only re- 
cently acquired national inde- 
| pendence, is of revolutionary 
proportions.” 

But where capitalism _ still 
rules, the same survey shows, this 
revolutionary drive has so far 
been thwarted economically. 
Behind the diplomatic categories 
of “advanced” and “underdevel- 
oped” countries remain the old 
and still too real descriptions— 
the “mother” countries and their 


Poe. 


| colonies or semi-colonies; or the 


imperialist powers and their raw 
material appendages. 

With all of the grandiose 
| schemes—the Colombo Plan, the 


| British and French colonial de- 


velopment programs, our own 


\Stee! Strike Settlement 


eee Article No. 3 


Price Hike Expected 
Despite Huge Profits — 


A PRICE hike averagin 
‘the biggest ever—was await 


high in their net profits. , 

Confirmmg the evidence pre-| 
sented by the steelworkers that the | 
steel companies did net have to 
add a penny on the price of steel 
were the semi-annual profit fig- 
ures pouring out for 1956. They 
showed U.S. Steel with $208,558,- 
441 for the first six months of 1956 
compared with $177,877,960 in 
‘1955, the year when steel profits 
already showed an all-time record. 

Jones and Laughlin showed $39.- 
909,000 compared with $22,568.,- 
600 last year for the same period; 
Inland Steel raked in a $4,142,000 
compared with $2,625,164; Beth- 


$28,961,410 against $23,082,871 
and Kaiser Steel (for one quarter) 
$7,608,600 against $5,571,925. 

. 


ONLY a few days betore the 
‘steel companies came down to 
brass tacks on collective bargain- 
ing and settled, the United Steel- 


‘workers of America made public its| 4 
comprehensive study of the Steel|™ 
Imonopoly showimg that the 


orations were in a position to 
an acceptable contract to the steel 
workers and still make profits far 
above average in manufacturing, 
without adding a penny on the price 
of steel. 

The union disclosed: the unin- 
terrupted rise of steel profits to the 
current dizzy heights; the equally 
continuous rise in . uctivity, 
totaling 68 percent since 1939; and: 
the deliberate hiking of prices after 
each wage raise by three or more 
times the added labor cost, so on 
an average the owners had.a return 
of $3.19 for every dollar of addi- 
tional cost in wages. 

Challenging the: propaganda of. 


| 


lehem Steel $95,262,014 compared ad 
with $82,319,324; National Steel)* 


grant 


at least $10 on a ton of stee]— 


as the steel corporations, mak- | 
ing public their semi-annual reports, showed a new all-time 


observed that real wages ef steel- 
workers, up by 47.1 percent since 


1939, were more than balanced by} 


a rise in productivity by 68.8 per-' 
cent since 1939, He said the steel 
companies do not pass on the bene- 
fits of the rise in productivity to 
thé consumer and have even raised 
prices to cover the billions they 
need for their vast expansion pro- 
grams. McDonald went on: 
“Indeed, any inflationary tenden- 
cies that exist in our economy stem 
not from wage and salary increas- 
es, which are vitally needed, but: 


has shown a disregard for the eco- 
nomic welfare of the country, es- 
pecially relative to its key role i 


tionary—it is the oan industry.” 


THE indictment of the pricing 
policies of the steel companies was 
probably the strongest ever issued 
and was a departure. from a past 
par of the union’s leaders to 


—Your Money and Your Life— 


The Widening 


= By Labor Research Association 


| 


Gap 


Point Four—the huge gap be- 
tween the two groups of coun- 
tries has widened. “striking 
disparity” is that: “whereas in 
the developed countries per 
capita output has risen about 45 
per cent since before the war, 
in the underdeveloped regions 
the rise appears to have aver- 
aged about 5 per cent.” 


And this was not uniform. 
There was a gain of 8 per cent in 
Latin America and 4] per cent. 
in Africa and the Middle East, 
offset by a drop of 8 per cent 
in } per person in 
Southeast Asia, where the popu- 
lation is largest and the national 
liberation movement is strongest. 
The 41 per cent gain in the 
Middle East and ica consists 
mainly, if not wholly, of the in- 
crease of oil production (and 
mining) in that area. Little or 
none of this benefits the local 
population. 


CHARA €CTERISTICALLY, 
the industrialized states have 
grown faster in manufacturing 
and agriculture, the raw material 
countries in oil and mining. The 
modest manufacturing gains of 
the latter have been concentrated 
in the traditional colonial con- 
sumers goods industries—textiles 
and food processing. With most 
of the capitalist world’s popula- 
tion, they had 2 per cent of the 
total steel production in 1954, 

same percentage as in 1938. 


The U. N. Report fails to ex- 
plain adequately why the back- 
ward countries remain that way. 
Lack of income among the pop- 
ulation means i te mar- 
kets for profitable industrial 
growth. The wealthy minorities 
use their savings for luxury rather 
than national construction. Infla- 
tion and balance of payments 
difficulties stand in the way. 


These true statements do not 
really answer the question; Why 
were England, Germany, the 
Unitde States, able to become 
modern industrial nations while 
India, Egypt,. and Venezuela 
were not? The basic reason is 
that the former are dominating 
and exploiting the latter. 


One cannot expect a U. N. 
Report to come right out and 
say it, but this one hints at the 
truth in talkiffg about United 
States foreign trade and invest- 
ments: Less than one-third of 
U. S. foreign investments in 1929 
were in oil and mining, but in 
recent years two-thirds of the 
new investments have been in 
these extractive industriés. More 
than ever, U. S. capital is guttin 
the resources of aelaiiaedoped 
countries, without contributing 
to their all-around growth. 


During the 1920s the United 
States was putting more new 
money into the raw material 


' countries than it was taking out 


in profits on old investments. 
Now this is reversed. The U. S. 
has: now become a “mature” 
country (as the Western Euro- 
pean countries had been for 
many decades)—that. is, a full- 
fledged imperialist parasite, tak- 


| ing each year a half billion dol- 


lars more in profits than it con- 


tributes in new investment, 


=e and private com- 
} bined. 


The Report concludes: “it 
cannot yet be said that the world 
has effectively. come to grips 
with the problem of economic 
development. Growth . . . has 
not been sufficient to raise levels 
of living significantly. 

=e . 
A SAD conclusion for the bil- 


-.| lion people concerned, and a 


| When the union made public its! 


sent copies to every 
suggestion was 


clearly implied for a public inves- 
mo ge ae pricing policies of the 


y and 
member of 
lic 


guilty verdict for the system of 
imperialism. But net the whole 
stery. Seven-hundred million 


| people, in the midst of . the 
| twentieth centry, have found the 


path to overcome centuries of 


being sat on, of backwardness, 


s 
: 


of starvation, . 4h ‘ 


READERS’ COLUMN 


City’s Socialist 

Left for Chicago from its re- 
markable George Bernard Shaw 
Day is much more than the panel-. 
. ed and carpeted Shaw Room in the 
basement of the Sherman Hotel or 
even the devoted little group who 
o themselves as the Chi- 
cago Chapter of the Shaw Society. 

The day of celebration marked 
a heightening of the Shaw tradi- 
tion here, a re-dedication of many 
Chicagoans to the culture and the 
humanism which are represented 
. by the great Irish dramatist. 

In a tribute to these advancing 
times that neither the Chicago 
Tribune nor the American Legion 
lunatic fringe was ready to voice 
any objections to Chicago's tribute 
to an avowed socialist and an out- 
standing friend of the Soviet 
Union. 

. 
~ AS PART of a symposium in the 
Hotel Sherman, the socialist Nor- 
man Thomas paid tribute to Shaw 
as “a man who preached the so- 
cialist doctrine” and as a writer of 
several socialist classics. 

As for Chicago's right to make 
itself the worldwide center of the 
Shaw Centenary, this is founded 
on much more than the fact_that 
several of Shaw’s early plays had 
their premier in this city. 

As early as 1897 Shaw was 
canvassing London in behalf of the 
Haymarket Martyrs of Chicago, 
securing petition appeals to the 
courts and to the Illinois governor 
to free the martyrs of the struggle 
for the eight-hour day. 

* 


G. B: Shaw Centenary Add 


\ 


= 
. 

7 
f 


Tradition 
and socialism, Shaw fought for his 
freedom. And in 1917, when Ne- 
were being lynched in East 
St. Louis, Hl., the aroused Shaw 
used his gifted pen to arouse in- 
dignation and protest. | 
~ Although Chicago’s all-day cele- 
bration on July dealt mainly 
with Shaw as a literary figure, he 
is well-known to many for his 
books, “An Intelligent Woman's 
Guide to Socialism” and “20th 
Century Socialism,” as. well as the 
more pro-socialist among his plays. 

The Adult Education Council 
of Chicago pointed out that “the 
real relation between Shaw and 
Chieago is in spirit.” And this city 
has been for a half cen one 
of the centers of the rebel tradi- 
tion in literature and art, as well as 
in unfettered social thought and 
action. 

* 

IN a 1931 broadcast to the U.S., 
Shaw rocked the powers in Wash- 
ington who were stubbornly refus- 
ing to r ize the Soviet Union. 
He radioed: “Hullo, all you dear 


old boobs who have been telling; 


one another for a month that I 
have gone dotty about Russia! This 
wonderful new power in the world, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, or, for short, the USSR, is 
what you get for your Liberty 
Loan and the blood of your young 
men. 

To the degree that Shaw was a 
socialist, Chicago's tribute to him 
was a part of the rich socialist 
tradition of this city and of signi- 
ficance to Chicago’s future as a 


r 


CHICAGO.—A report issued by 
the Ilinois Commission on Hu- 
man Relations showed this week 
how 100 selected ers are 
dealing with the problem of “merit 
employment” of Negro workers. 

These firms have hired members 
of minority groups mainly (a) un- 
der the impact of the civil rights 
struggle; (b) beeause of economic 
self-interest; (c) because they want 
to head. off a state FEPC law. 

Even though this report reflects 
very small and limited gains in a 
tiny segment of the plants and of- 
fices in the state, the findings are 
being hailed by the Illinois State 
Chamber of mmerce as “the 


Picnic August 12 to 


Honor Foreign Born 


CHICAGO.—The Midwest Pic- 
‘nie and Festival on Sunday, Aug. 
12th will pay tribute to the Poles, 
‘Mexicans, Hungarians, Negroes, 
Greeks, Jews, Italians, Yugoslavs, 
Czechoslovaks, “Russians, Bulgar- 
ians, Ukrainians and many others 


Housing 
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best answer to those proposing pas- 
sage of compulsory FEPC leigsla- 
tion.” 

THE C. of C., whose Lge pre 
have defeated FEPC in each of the 
last six sessions of the Illinois legis- 
lature, has been moting the 
limited “merit employment” idea. 
It has carried on “an education 
program te encourage employers to 
take full advantage of the skills 
and abilities of minority group 
members.” 

Limited success was shown in 
the report on the 100 firms which 
wers singled out by the [Illinois 
Commission on Human Relations. 
Director Riley Pittman, however, 
cautioned the Worker that “while 
there has some additional hiring, 
this does not necessarily reflect 
changes in discriminatory atti- 
tudes.” 

In fact, 28 of the 100 firms 
which hired Negroes continued to 
intai in their 
employers were 
quoted in the survey as taking the 


view that they could get more} 


who built eur country. 

“Restore the Bill of Rights to 
All” will be the slogan as thou- 
‘sands gather to celebrate at the 
beautiful Tromba. Park Grove at 
6839 N. Milwaukee Ave. The 
Grove can be reached easily by 
'Milwaukee Ave. bus or by car 
from all parts of the city. Free 


; 


WHEN Eugene V. Debs lay in 
prison for his advocacy of peace 


. 


center of the socialist movement. 
—M. M, 


parking space is available on the 
grounds. 


IFU Leader: Farmers Seek 
“New Ways Out of Crisis 


CHICAGO. — An Illinois farm, 


leader, Ralph Bradley, disclosed “lunatic economics” of the Eisen-' 


this L that fs aa ahinte seeking 2OWwer administration has left the’ 
| modities. 


mew means to cope with worsening, 
‘economic problems— 

President of the Illinois Farmers’ 
union, Bradley took a sampling ol | 
opinion among 100 farmers, most! 
of whom have above-average earn-. 
ings. The majority tavored (a) jot. 
action with labor and other groups. 
in political action; (b) some sort of 
“collective bargaining” with pack- 
ers and processors over farm prices. 

“The farmer seems ready to 
transfer his bargaining power from 
Washington back home,” said 
Bradley, indicating that the trend | 
among farmers is to favor economic | 
and: electoral action instead of re-| 
lying on legislative moves. 

* 


j 


“IN PAST YEARS, we've made 
some good bargains legislatively,” 
he said, “but today it is not pos- 
sible to solve our problems that 
way. He cited the Eisenhower 
veto of the main farm bill this 
year and the passage of compro- 
mise substitute which will not stem 
the dewnturned in farm income. 

Bradley and other farm leaders 
were in ‘Chicago to help in a “task 
force” set up to aid the 20,000 un- 
employed farm equipment work- 
ers. The root of the problem, he 
said, is in depressed farm income, 
adding: “I don’t see where agri- 
culture will be any better next 
year.” 


formed National Farm Orgaization 
which has won support. in many 


» - 


Midwest states, said that the 


farmer without no alternatives. | 


po 


S 


also emphasized the need for a 


probe and a fight through Congress __ Bradley pointed out that farmers through cooperative effort.” 


for reducing “the spread” between 
prices paid to farmers and the re-_ 
tail prices charged for farm com- 


tries. 


‘related also 


| “There has been a broad gulf be- 
He saw a greater desire among tween farmers and labor which is} 
BOTH INDICATED that im- farmers toward collective bargain-'now being bridged by understand-| 
rtant shifts in farm voting mayjing with processors through coun-.ing,” he declared, “The two have 
how up in November. Bradley | cils set up in various foed indus-'many prdblems in. common that 


work out of Negroes 
for example, that they thought Ne- 


[groes would “stand foundry heat| 
better.” | 


* 


THE STATE COMMISSION 
also made public this week the 
proceedings of a recent confer, 
ence which surveyed human rela- 
tions in 30 Illinois communities. — 

Pittman summarized the reports} 
in pointing out that economically, 
“the non-white is about half as 


j 


7 


| 


Some said, | 


| Jimcrow Seen 
Top Problem in State 


survey of Illinois schools, made in 


la-| 1954, showed all-Negro schools in 


16 Illinois counties. He added that 
pane. ¥ the 217 hospitals 
surve y the commission prac- 
) At the conference, representa- 
tives from Chicago, Chicago’North 
‘Shore, Peoria, Waukegan, May- 
wood and Kankakee reported on 
the difficulty which — families 
shad in breaking out of restricted 
ghettoes. Delegates from Joliet, Al- 
‘ton, Champaign and Evanston in- 
dicated that struggles in those 
towns have forced some breaks in 
‘rigid racist housing pattems. 

Champaign reported on progress 
toward integrated housing through 
a campaign supported by several 
thousand white families. In Rock 
Island, a struggle is taking place 
aimed at ending the present segre- 
gation in the public housing proj- 
ects. : 


well off as the others.” 

The parley revealed that segre-' 
gation in housing is the critical; 
form of discrimination in the state, | 
to segregation in: 
schools, hospitals, public facilities. 
It was pointed out that “residential 
segregation is increasing. 

* 


| 
PITTMAN showed that the last 


have no desire to become part of 
the _organized labor - movement, 


be dealt with 


can 


effectively} 


} 


Proposed lil. Amendment Contains Hidden 


~— —-——- 


—_ | 


Clause Forbidding Graduated Income Tax 


CHICAGO. — Every 
voter in Illinois has received a 
blue folder which supposedly “ex- 
plains” the amendment to the Il- 
linois Constitution which is to be 
submitted to the voters on Nov. 6. 

Among all the fine print and 
some of the fine tax proposals is 
one item that will prove very 
costly to the citizens of Illinois if 
the amendment is adopted as a 
whole. 

The amendment provides that 
the Illinois legislature “shall not 
levy or authorize the levy of a 
graduated income tax.” 

. 


IF ADOPTED, this amendment 
would rule out the possibility of 
the most fair and equitable form of 


taxation in this state. It would also 
Ed Glenn, leader of the recently-| mean also that Illinois wouid have: 


to continue collecting the bulk of 
its taxes through: the most unjust 

form of taxation, the sales tax. 
The so-called blue ballot is to 
be promoted in this state by 
‘means of a high-powered 
paign. Already hundreds of or- 
ganizations, including many liberal 
, have been enliisted in the 


groups 
. , oi to put the amendment across. 
ight| 


While many of the voters 


:, OG POWER PEAG PACT HOW! 


agree with those provisions in 
amendmen * seek to mod, 
tax code: 


cam-} 


amendment has not been widely 
recognized. | 


j 


* 


IN FACT, the item prohibiting 
an income tax‘was buried in the 
lengthy proposal. It was placed 
there by reactionary groups in the 
state which have for many years 
been trying to close the door to an 
income tax in Illinois. A similar 
amendment was defeated by the 
Illinois voters in 1952. 


The labor movement in Illinois 
has repeatedly warned against the 
poses of such a proposal. At its 

t state’ convention, the [Illinois 
CIO demanded the complete revi- 
‘sion of the Illinois tax structure, 
abolishing the sales tax and jnsti- 
ting an ineome tax in its place. 

The.CIO showed that more than 
80 percent of the state's total tax 
revenue comes from the inequit- 
‘able sales tax, which hits low- 
income families hardest. This bur- 
iden was increased when the Jast 
session of the legislature raised the 
‘sales tax from two to three per- 
cent, 


| 


4 


* 


POINTING to the tax strategy 
of the ~Nafional Association of 
|Manufaeturers in the 48. states, the 


those least able to pay.” 


“The regressive sales tax, which| 
eats into the living standards of the 
poorest without impairmg the 
luxury standards of these who 
have the most, is the major source 
of tax revenue,” said the CIO. 


In addition, Ilkmois was one of 
the states which “went ‘even tur- 
ther to insure the contentment of 
the profitable corporations and 
wealthiest citizens.” Declared the 
CIO: “Not one cent was levied ta 
the rich in the form of individual 
income or corporate profit taxes.” 

+ 


THE administration of Gov. 
William G. Stratton has opened a 
drive to win passage of the tax 
amendment which would forbid a 
graduated income tax based on 
earnings and securing for the state 
‘the largest share of revenue from 
those best able to pay. 

While the state law provides that 
the voters be inf in advance 
wher a constitutional amendment 
is to appear on the ballot, the ma- 
terial issued by Secretary of State 
Charles F. Carpentier gozs far be- 
yond any such requirement. 

The blue folder issued by Car- 


: 


| 


he 


registered in this state, the danger in this seeks to “shift the tax burden to ments in faver” of the amendment 
land no arguments against it. 
* 


“THE Federal government is 
already collecting an income tax, 
and most people fee] the state 
should not .duplicate this tax,” 
states the folder. There is no indi- 
cation of how the Secretary of - 
State arrived at this conclusion as 
to what “most pepole” believe. 

Speaking for the state CIO, la- 
bor attorney Harold A. Katz told 
the Illinois Senate executive com- 
mittee in June, 1955 that his or- 
ganization is absolutely opposed to 
any constitutional bar against a 
graduated income tax. He said that 
the future passage of such a tax 
law must net be foreclosed even 
though the state may not be ready 
at this time to enact a graduated 
tineomé tax. Katz indicated that the 
‘CIO other features of the 
proposed tax amendment but warn- 
ed that these may be defeated if 
the income tax bar is included. 

The legislature voted to put the 
‘amendment on the ballot after such 
‘organizations as the Illinois Manu- 
facturers Association, ee 
Municipal Lea and the Tax- 
payers a demanded that 


pentier not only reprisits the amend- 


+f 
: 


ClO" pointed’ out | thatthe: NAM 


ment but also publishes. “argu- 


the clause ‘to ferbid a graduated 
state income tax.be inserted. - 
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AFL, ClO Back Candidates 


DETROIT. “— CIO and AFL Dingell and Machrowitz is being 
county political action groups have|heard among many unionists. 
presented almost similar slates of| Many are saying that in both these 
candidates for the half million or|Congressional Districts, with Rev. 
more unionists and their families} Hill running against Dingell in the 
to support primary day, Tuesday,/15th and with State Senator Cora 
Aug. 7. Brown running against Machrow- 


Among the candidates are Gov.|itz in the First, no endorsement, 
Williams: and Lt. Gov. Phil Hagt,|but a hands off policy should have 
Congressmen John Dingell, Louis| been followed in the ‘primary. 
Rabaut, Martha Griffiths, John} They cite the example two years 


Lesinski, Charles Diggs, T. Mach- ago when CIO-PAC took a hands 
: off position in the primary where 


rowitz. , 


Criticism of the endorsement of Diggs and O’Brien were running. 


MOLINE, Ill. — This moving 
story of workingclass solidarity 
can be told, now that the steel 
strike is over. 

Members of the Republic 


Steel Local 1678 here held the > 


line throughout the strike along 


with their union brothers. How- 
ever, they were fighting for a 


principle rather than for their 


own gains, 


They knew when they went: 


out on strike that their plant was 
due to close down with a few 


weeks after the strike ended be- 


* Why Moline Strikers Held the Line 


cause there is no longer any de- 
mand for the of product in 
which this plant has specialized. 
_ Nevertheless, these workers 
went through the payless pay- 
days with the rest of the steel 
strikers in a gallant display of 
union solidarity. 


Chicago Groups Plan Action on 
* — Civil Rights at Dem Convention 


CHICAGO.—Chicago and II- 
linois groups this week under- 
took ‘special responsibilities for 
bringing home the civil rights 
issue to the Democratic national 
convention when it begins its 
work here on Aug. 6 with plat- 
form hearings. 

Some 25 Chicago branches of 
organizations affiliated with the 
Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights have. gone ahead with 
their plans to secure —, 
action by the convention on this 
issue. In addition to appearing 
before the platform committee 
with a proposal on a civil rights 
plank, these groups plan to use 
graphic means of making their 


position known to the conven- 
tion delegites 

Willoughby Abner, Chicago 
leader of the National -Associa- 
tion of Colored People and re- 


ional educational director of 
the United Auto Workers, dis- 
closed a draft plank dealing with 
desegregation, voting rights, 
housing and curbing the powers 
of the Dixiecrats in Congress. 

In meetings here Jast the Chi- 
cago, West Side, North Side 
branches of the NAACP and the 
Illinois Conference of Branches 
met to disciiss action on civil 
rights in connection with the 
coming political conventions. 


Can Gov. 


DVodgeHodge-Podge? 


CHICAGO. — Gov. William 
C. Stratton, whose state Repub- 
lican. machine and administra- 
tion are deeply implicated in 
the so-called Hodge case contin- 
ued this week to evade respon- 
sibility in the million-dollar 

* swindle. 

In a Springfield speech, the 
governor this week stated that 
any attempt to tie the Republi- 
cans into the Hodge scandal is 
“beyond all logic.” He said that 
such an accusation was just as 
“foolish” as it would be to ac- 
cuse Illinois bankers of being 
crooked cgjuse one banker 
was disclosed as being the ac- 
complice of Orville E. Hodge 
in the huge racket. 


Stratton’s political neck was 
also agg saved, at least tem- 
porarily, by the fact that not a 
single newspaper in the state 
would dig out any of the dam- 
aging evidence, even though 
these papers did single out 
Hodge as the “whipping boy” 
in the case. 

* 

HOWEVER, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch began hammering 
at the Stratton administration in 
this fashion: 

“The new Illinois scandals 
thus appear to exceed anything 
in a long line of episodes of cor- 
ruption dating back through 
Dwight H. Green, Frank L. 
Smith, Len Small to William 
Lorimer and that GOP boss’s 
outright purchase of a United 
States Senate seat almost 50 
years ago. 

“The question that taxpayers 
all over Illinois are asking them- 
selves now is this: 

“How could there have been 


Stratton 


a plunder operation of such gi- 
gantic proportions without other 
state officials in the Stratton Ad- 
ministration knowing about it?” 


* 


THE Post-Dispatch dug up 
information linking Hodge with 
former Republican Gov. Dwight 
Green in oil operations and in 


gambling graft. Hodge, said the 
St. Louis paper, “was, Madison 
County collector of ‘gambling 
pay-offs during the corrupt ad- 
ministration of Goy. Dwight 
Green.” 

It was- also disclosed that 
Hodge was a member of a syn- 
dicate in Southern Hlinois which 
dealt in oi] and gas leases. Ex- 
Gov. Green was an reported as 
being involved with Hodge in 
oil ventures. It was Dwight 
Green to whom Hodge turned 
over shares in the Elmwood 
Park Bank in 1953, after Hodge 
had ordered the bank closed 
and reorganized and _ secretly 
purchased a controlling inter- 
est. Green is today the chair- 
man of the board of directors 


of this bank. 


Meanwhile, the Democratic 
Party in Illinois, apparently in- 


volved in some of the illegal 


deals bared in the Hodge case, 
seemed bankrupt in taking poli- 
tical advantage of the situation, 


Several of the Democratic 
state candidates made _ mild 
charges against the Stratton ad- 
ministration and demanded fur- 
ther investigation. However, 
there appeared to be some sub- 
stance to rumors that Demo- 
cratic big-wigs had ordered a 
“go easy” approach toward the 


Hodge scandal. 


Ask Crackdown on Hospitals 


Shown Barring Negro Mothers 


CHICAGO.—The demand was 
made here this week for the full 
use of new city and state laws to 
end the wholesale discrimination 
in Chicago hospitals which was 
bared last week by a report of 
the Chicago Commission on Hu- 
man Relations. 

_. The majority of Negro moth- 
érs who, gave bith to children 


last year were jammed into 
three overcrowded public hos- 
pitals, the report disclosed. 
Forty private hospitals which 
have 64 percent of the maternal 
care facilities in the city deliver- 
ed only two percent of the Ne- 
ro babies, declared commission 


director Fiancis W.'McPeek, ;.... 
The report show that, 62 per: ° 


Labor Here Ready for 
Election Role 


CHICAGO.—A joint meeting 


later this month of congression- 
al district leaders of Labor's 
League for Political Education 
and of the Political Action Com- 
mittee will launch labor’s unit- 


ed electoral effort in the 12 dis- 
tricts in this county. 

Cook County LLPE secretary 
Earl Quinn announced that the 
joint meeting would set dates 
for large election rallies as well 
as other activities. 


At LLPE’s monthly meeting, 
reports indicated that work was 
well underway in some districts 
despite the summer lull. 


* 


IN the 3rd Congressional Dis- 
tirct, five mass rallies have been 
planned from Sept. 1 to elec- 
tion day, to be held at Mce- 
Comb’s Hall, 81st and Ashland. 
Tom Murray, county LLPE 
chairman who is also active in 
the 3rd C.D., said that LLPE 
is working closely with the PAC 
organization in the _ district, 
which is headed by Pete Wat- 
son of the United Auto Work- 
ers. 


In the vast area of the 4th 
C.D., -which embraces South 
Chicago and the south and 
southwest suburbs, LLPE. dis- 
trict leader Harold Motherwav 
said that the plan calls for com- 


mittees in each ward and in 
. each country town in the dis- 


trict. 

Motherway indicated that 
LLPE is cooperating closely 
with PAC in support of con- 
gressional candidate Mike 
Hinko. “Each of the large steel 
and auto locals in the district 
PAC is able to provide paid 
workers,’ said Motherway, “be- 
cause our membership is less 


-concentrated, we are compelled 


to rely strictly-on volunteers.” 
* 


IN the 11th C.D., a well-de- 
veloped program has been be- 
gun with preparation of printed 


matter including shopping bags, — 


book matches, posters and bro- 
chures, advertising, Democratic 
candidate Roman _ Pucinski. 
LLPE chairman Tom Peth said 
he expected closer work with 
PAC than ever before in the 
fight to unseat GOP Rep. Tim- 
othy Sheehan. “They stole it 
from us in 1954 because we 
didn’t have the precincts cover- 


cent of all Negro babies were 
born in the Cook County, I- 
linois Research hosptials and the 
Municipal TB Sanitarium. 


Private hospital authorities 
here protested that the facts did 
not show discrimination but only 
that Negro patients can not af- 
ford to pay the cost in private 
hospitals. McPeek declared that 
the survey proved that the ciy’s 
private medical institutions had 
“failed to serve” a large segment 
of the population. 

Labor and civic groups: which 
joined in securing new laws 
against discrimination demanded 
this week that they be enforced. 
The Harvey-Camp 
forbids hospital discrimination 
against Negroes and provides for 
penalties. A new state law also 
provanss that the tax exemption 

removed. for: hospitals which 


practice :discrimination, 


ll Ordinance 


ed,” he said. “hat won't hap- 
pen again.” 

In a number of other districts 
where the labor-endorsed can- 
didate is not being seriously 
challenged, LLPE’s effort will 
be directed toward piling up the 
largest possible vote for Rich- 
ard Stengal, Democratic candi- 
date for the U.S. Senate. 

The importance of defeating 
Republican Sen. Everett M. 
Dirksen was underscored by 


county LLPE leaders, who cit- 
ed Dirksen’s reactionary voting 


in Congress on key issues during 


the closing weeks of the ses- 
sion, 
* 

WILLIAM Lee, president of 
the Chicago Federation of La- 
bor, pointed out that Dirksen’s 
vote against the liberalized so- 
cial security bill almost helped 
to defeat it. The Senate vote 
was 47-45. Lee; who appeared 
at the LLPE meeting to pledge 
full support to its activities, 
said that with a switch of one 
vote, it would have been up to 


Vice-President Richard Nixon to ~ 


cast the tie-breaking vote on the 


social security bill “and we 
could only have expected him to 
vote against it.” 

After LLPE delegates stress-_ 


.ed the need for bringing the is- 


sues to the voters, it was an- 
nounced that a half-million cop- 
ies of the Federation News were 
being prepared which would 
present labor’s election program 


-and.the stand of the candidates. 


A recently-formed “work com- 
mittee,” headed by_ Josephine 
Clark of Teamster’s Local 743, 
was praised for its work in vi- 


talizing the county LLPE. The 


committee has succeeded in 
doubling the turnout at the 
monthly . meetings which are 
held on the fourth Thursday of 
every month, 8:00 p.m. at the 
IBEW Hall, 600 W. Washing- 


ton. ' 
Miss Clark made an appeal 
for volunteer help in building 
the meetings, raising funds and 
doing clerical work. Union 
members and their wives were 
urged to aid in the job of 
checking registrations ih the 
LLPE. office, 130 N. Wells St., 
on Thursday evenings. 


Joint Labor Classes 
Teach Electoral Work 


CHICAGO.—Active labor po- 
litical workers, formerly in both 
the AFL and CIO, will go to 
school together this Monday and 
Tuesday, learning how to im- 
prove ir work in the coming 
election campaign. 

Some 40 members of Labor’s 
League for ‘Political Education 
and the Committee for Political 
Action will attend the two-da 
class, Aug, 6-7, at Roosevelt 
University. All are leaders of 
labor’s political action in the 12 
congressional districts in this 
county. 

The practical training course 


is expected to improve the level> 


of political work here as well 


as cementing the unity of the 
two groups even prior to any 
Peel merger. Among the 
teachers at the sessions will be 
Darell Smith, Midwest director 
of the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education, Thomas Mur- 


ray, LLPE county chairman, Pat 


Greathouse, state PAC chairman. 

In addition, a number of 
working politicians have “been 
asked to lead sessions. Rep. Sid- 
ney R. Yates (D-9th C.D.) will 
discuss the duties of a congres- 
sional district leader. State Sen. 
Marshall Korshak will teach the 


session on the training of pre- 
cinct workers. 


Demand 
Chicago 


CHICAGO.—The savage mass 
killing last week of a Negro 
worker, 38-year-old Norris How- 
ell, brought demands for vigor- 
ous action by State’s Attorney 
John Gutknecht. 

The circumstances of the kill- 
ing led the Chicago Defender 
this week to raise the question 
of whether there had in fact 
been “a lynching in Chicago.” 

An International Harvester 


worker, Howell was killed after. 


he and some friends entered a 
tavern at Z6th and Princeton. 


As they left, it was reported © 


that a mob of 25 or. 30 white 
men had gathered outside, armed 


Action in 


ynching 


the Negro group ran, Howell 


was trapped and savagely set 
upon. He was found dead on 
the sidewalk later, lying in a 
pool of blood, shot and brutally 
mangled. 

It was reported that four 
white men were later arrested. 
The Chicago Defender stated 
this week that if the facts were 
subsfantiated, “justice. should 
move quickly.” | 

The 26th and Princeton cor- 
ner is known as a_ notorious 
hangout for racist gangs. A. Ne- 
gra, Joe Hogan, recalled this , 
week that he too had been the 
victim of a mob. attack last Fe- 


«y (with clubs and beer:bottles: As -: bruary at the same corner. 
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THE NEW STEEL contract, providing a “package” of about 20 
cents an hour to take immediate effect, has lifted the 1956 wage round 


to a higher level for all labor. Unions facing negotiations in the months 
ahead are re-appraising their outlook in the light of the new “pattern” set by the steel 
workers both in money and “fringes.” Moreattention is bound to be given “SUB” Sup- 


IN OUR PRIVATE chats 
with individual supporters of 
The Worker concerning our fi- 
nancial headaches, we come up 
against the universal plea: 

“Whatever else you do, dont 
let the paper fold. It is too 1m- 
portant: right now, and its loss 
would be terrible.” 


We appreciate the sentiment. 


But the situation is out of our | 


hands. It is now in yours. 

Two weeks ago, we told you 
of our serious ©0 ion. We in- 
formed you that the $100,000 
launched by the Emergency 
Committee for a Free Press in 


our behalf was nearly $25,000 


short’ of its goal, which had to 
be reached by mid-July. 

We said that there was no 
credit to fall back on, and our 
only way of covering our $4,000 
a week deficit during the sum- 
mer months was by your con- 
tributions. 

Since that appeal, repeated 
last week and several times in 
the Daily Worker, we've receiv- 
ed a total of about $3,500. 

The Emergency Committee 


appeal has gone just above the 
$80,000 mark. We're in des- 


perate need of that remaining 
$20,000. 

We cannot wait. We face pos- 
sible collapse unless you, our 
readers and supporters, come to 
our rescue—you in Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Minnesota, New 
England, New Jérsey, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and elsewhere. 

We can only repeat what we 
urged before: 

© Regardless of previous con- 
tributions, we ask every reader 
to make the sacrifice of $10 to 
save our paper. Your $10 may 
appear a small amount consider- 
ing our total need. But a couple 
of thousand tens will ull us out 
of the hole. 

© Reach every friend of the 
paper you know—we ask you do 


' it on: an emergency basis—let 


him or her know our plight, and 
ask for $10 from each. 


Send the money to Emergency @ 


_ Committee for a Free Press, 575 


Sixth Ave., NYC, Room 301; or 


send or bring it to The Worker. 


office, 35 E. 12th St., New York 
City, 8th floor. : 

All checks and money orders 
must be made out to the Emer- 
gency Committee fora Free 
Press. 


(See Page | 13 for -cireulation 
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‘Don't Let Our Battle on Civil Rights Plank Slated 
Paper Die!’ 


In Democratic Platform Sessions 


By CARL. HIRSCH 


. 


CHICAGO.—On this coming August 6 there begins in Chicago a week-long pro- 
logue to the Democratic national convention which could be more important than the 


convention itself. Here the crucial civil ri 


carpentered not only in the formal 
hearings in the Beverly room of the 
Conra 
of closed door caucauses 


As the most controversial plank, 
its shaping will become the main 
task of a platform committee made 
up of two delegates from each state 
headed by Rep. John McCormack 
of Massachusetts. 


The outcome of this battle could 
predetermine the coming three 
months of political conventions,, 
campaigning and voting. 

Among those arriving here for 
the Democratic sessions are party 
leaders anxious to burv the civil 
rights issue in “moderate” general- 
ities, delay and compromise. Some 


like Rep. William L. Dawson of | 


Illinois want to de-emphasize the 
plank on the basis that no words 
that you put into the plank can 
match the words that the Republi- 
cans will, put into theirs. 

* 

BUT THE STRUGGLE here will! 
in no wise be a quibble over words. | 
Its outeome will signal to American | 
voters whether the Democratic 
party has at last cast off the mill-| 
stone of Dixiecrat dominance. Ne-. 

ro and white voters will conclude 

rom the wording of the civil rights 
plnak whether the party has broken 
clean with the Eastlands or whether 
a sinister deal has been made which 
makes the Democrats a party to 
lynching, white supremacy and de- 
fiance of the Supreme Court. 

The: Democratic dilemma 
was pointed up by a Negro party 
worker and teamsters union 
leader from $t. Louis at a recent 
gathering in Chicago of Negro 
Democrats. We've got to go out 
and get the votes,’ said Ernest | 


Hilton Hotel but in scores - 


-_-——— ee 


STEVENSON 


Calloway, and we can't get them 
with platitudes.” 

The problem goes tar beyond 
the coming presidential contest 
in Calloway’s state. For exam- 
ple, Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, 
with a fairly libex| record in 
the Senate, was elected in 1950 
by a oy of less than four 
percent of the Missouri votes. 
Facing stiff opposition this year, 


‘Sen. Heunnings is in trouble un- 
less the Demecratic party can 


pull its full strength among the 
Negro labor and liberal voters 
of Missouri. 

For. “the Democratic Party 
these voters are decisive in nu- 
merous states and congressional 
districts. Some votes could be 
lost to the Republican Party 


ghts plank in the Democratic platform will be 


\\ 


this year but an even larger por- 

tion could be lost to a stay-at- 

home trend on November 6 it 

the Democratic Party fails to 

produce a_ suitably attractive 

platform presidential candidate. 
, * 

AS A MINIMUM the plat- 
form writers are being asked to 
include: 

(A) Government assurance of 
the personal safety, voting rights, 
and equal job opportunity of the 
Negro people; (B) guarantees of 
federal enforcement of the Su- 
preme Court decisions on deseg- 
regation in schools, travel, pub- 
lic facilities,.and armed forces; 
(C) the curbing of the Dixiecrats 
in Congress. 

Headed by Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams, the Michigan delega- 
tion will press. for adoption of 


‘their state civil rights plank 


which includes the refusal of 
Congress to seat Congressmen 
whose elections were obtained 
by unconstitutional and illegal 
denial of the right to vote. 

The National Leadership Con- 
ference of 50 organizations will 
ask that the plank include the 
abolition of the system»whereby 
the Dixiecrats hold so many Con- 
gressional committee chairman- 
ships.- Other groups will de- 
mand a detailed time table for 


compliance with the desegrega- 


tion decisions, the revision of the 
Senate two-thirds rule to end 
filibusters, the setting up of a 
permanent civil rights division in 
the U. S. Department of Justice. 

If the adoption of such a plank 
leads to a revolt by the Dixie- 
crats, an attitude gaining ac- 


(Continued on Page 5) 


plementary Unemp!oyment 
Benetits — now incorporated in 
the steel contract, and for 52 
weeks a year. That means that 
if the worker exhausts unemploy- 
ment insurance, the company 
continues paying him the whole 
cf the 65 percent of his take- 
home. With the more than a mil- 
lion auto workers and about 
100,000 rubber workers now 
under “SUB,” some 2,000,000 
workers are’ under the plan—a 
substantial base to build upon. 

Unions in line for negotiations 
in the coming months include the 
coal miners; the railroad, pack- 
ing and steel fabricating work- 
ers. | 

A substantial part of the 200,- 
000 working coal miners are em- 
ployed by the steel companies. 

* 

ONE of the lessons of the steel 
strike unions are bound to study, 
is the basis upon which the con- 


eed 


For Other Stories 
On Steel Pact 


—See page 2 


cessions were demanded. The 
steel workers stressed mainly the 
tremendous productivity achiev- 
ed and the fact that it all went 
to pile up the amazing profits 
of the companies with none go- 
ing to consumers or to the work- 
ers. The wide publicity the union 
gave to the 11. percent increase 
in productivity in 1955 had a 
strong effect and took much of 
the zip out of company propa- 
ganda. | 
The steel strike, in a sense, 
was the first major test for the 
AFL-CIO in a wage fight. True, 
the AFL-CIO was not yet called 
upon to make good the shower 
of pledges of financial and other 
support for the steel strikers. The 
agreement was reached sooner 
than had been expected. But la- 
bor unity was undoubtedly a 
factor in the calculations of the 
steel companies when they fi- 
nally faced the alternative of a 
long strike or a settlement. 
There is also a negative side 


(Continued on Page 13) ak 


‘Cowards’ Couldn't Have Rescued 99 Pct. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


LIFE being what it is too 
many dates are placed by 
the time of disasters; some 
of us can recall 1912 by the 


screaming headlines that 
. told of the ma- 

jestic Titanic 

and the _ ice- 
berg. Trage- 
dies; like the 

“ae «collision last 
mw, week of the 
»; Andrea Doria 
and the Stock- 
holm, seem to 
mock at man’s 

| mastery of the 
| eae sea and though 
the latter-day devices of the 20th 
Century were abundant, the 
radar, the sealed compartments, 
the host. of safety devices that - 
led passengers to believe that 
they were: virtually as safe as 
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they would be- ia. their: parlors, 
4 | 


the ships crashed. Nobody at this 
writing seems to know why. 
* 


ONCE, in the North Atlantic, 
during a February gale, when 
the ship I travelled on almost 
struck another, also during a 
fog, I recall ‘the eery sense. of 
disbelief most passengers ex- 
perienced. 

A landlubber gets accustomed 
to a modern ship overnight (if 
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you are not the seasick type) an 

it can be as cozy as Sunday at 
home, complete with bed and 
meals and human company as 


you look out on the:immense blue | 
-g$pace surrounding you. It is 


somewhat as though you are on 
your globe that travels the skies, 
and the notion of colliding with 
andther -craft is as incredible. as 


your earth crashing into Mars. - 
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AND so the children, Linda 
and Joan Cianferro, daughters of 
Camille M. Cianfarro, the gift- 
ed New York Times correspon- 
dent in Madrid, slept soundly in 
their berths; when the Stock- 
holm’s reinforced prow crashed 
into the magnificent Italian lin- 
er at 11:22 p.m., off Nantucket 
Light. What happened since is 
probably as well known to you 
as it is to me; and doubtless th 
bards in the hills of Kentucky 
will be singing their sorrowful 
ballads. about the spectacular 
tragedy as they did about the 
Titanic which I remember so 
well. | 

How it could happen, in the 
familiar sea-lanes whose corner 

ou turn for the run into New 
ork, is as yet inexplicable. The 
Andra Doria was an elegant 
and as seaworthy a ship as ran 
the ocean; she carried some 1,134 


"passengers, most of them Ameri- 
can vacationists, the others Italiana » 


immigrants. The craft. was al- 
most 30,000 tons and 697 feet 
long. ! 

The ship that plowed into her 
was the Swedish-American liner 
Stockholm (12644 tons, 510 feet 
in length), Copenhagen-bound 
with 550 passengers. 

* 


MANY passengers had serenely 
turned in on both ships, and— 
contrary to the original reports, 


the skipper of the Andrea Doria— __ 


came on deck to supervise his 
ship as she plowed through a 
dense fog that fell over the quiet 
sea. There seems to have been 
nothing untoward otherwise; no 
violent gale, no crashing waves, 


‘merely a time, not unusual for 


seagoers, when a white and 
routine blanket of mist came 
down. | 

Contrary, too, tothe original 
reports, radar services were work- 
ing, and at least one of the two 


‘(Continued on Page 13) 
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Steel Strike Settlement . . . Article No. 2 


Study of Pact Reveals — 
Historic Break-Throughs 


THE TERMS of the new three-year steel agreement register some historic break- 
throughs for the 650,000 workers in the basic steel plants. In the estimation of many steel 
workers, some of those new features are of even greater value than the direct money gain. 


The new features include “SUB” 
—Supplementary Unemployment 
Benefits of 65 percent of take- 
home for as many as 52 weeks; 
partial ‘premium pay for work on 
Sundays; the incorporation of the 
lowest pay category into the next 
highest, to make the minimum pay 
scale in the industry $1.82 imme- 
diately. 

The union estimates the total 
value of the “package” of wage in- 
creases and “fringes for the three 
years is 45.6 cents dn hour—20.3 
cents immediately; 12.2 cents more 
next year and 13.1 cents an hour 
the year after. In dollars, says the 
union, the total benefit to the work- 
ers will come to $1,332,000,000 
for three years. Here it appears the 
union is probably a little over-opti- 
mistic, counting on full operation 
and full employment for the three 


—L_ 


years to come, and overlooking the | 


plans of the companies to expand 
capacity largely through the medi- 
um of technological job-eliminating 
means. The union’s own study of 
the industry shows that parallel 
with the tremendous expansion of 
the industry went a decline. in the 
number of workers: employed. 
* 

THE money raise will run a little 

less than 10 cents annually—7.5 


cents an hour across the board plus — 


increments (times the number of 
the worker's classification) on the 
31 classifications in the industry. 


The original offer of the com- 
panies was estimated by the union 
to run less for the total package 
over five years than was won for 
three years. 

The industry's minimum wage 
will step up to $1.96 an hour in 
two years. Machinists and electri- 
cians in classification 16, will step 
up from $2.585 an hour to $2.702 
immediately; $2.80 next 
$2.898 the year after. 

Originally, the ‘companies offer- 
ed SUB for 52 weeks, but for only 
those with three or more yeats 


vide for two years seniority. 


The details of the SUB plan are 
still to be worked out, raising the 
possibility of eliminatifig certain 
objectionable gimmicks the com- 
panies originally sought. 

The original offer of the com- 
panies was of just 10 cents extra 
an hour for work on Sunday to 
start in 1959. The terms agreed 
are far from the demand of double 
time for Sunday and time and one 
half Saturday, but they provide 
10 PERCENT or a minimum of 
52 percent the next and 25 percent 
Or a minimum of 68 cents an hour 
the third year. This extra pay may 
also be an incentive to the com- 
mam to cur their Sunday work 
orces to a minimum, which is 


what the steel workers really want. 
* 


OTHER gains: 
© Pay if called for jury service, 
which the companies offered to 


‘for employes three to five years 


Istart paying in 1959, will take ef- 


fect immediately. 
® An extra half week vacation‘ 


and 10 to 15 years service, offered 


} 
j 


will be paid within two years. 


year’; | 


| © The full union shop, requiring 
all workers now and newly employ- 


.ed to join the union and ending 


seniority. The terms agreed to pro-'|the “escape period.” 


originally to take effect in 1959, 


© Shift premiums of eight and 
12 cents which the companies orig- | 
‘inally wanted to start paying in 
1960 will be paid in two years. 
e An extra (seventh) paid holi- 


day, Good Friday, will take effect | 


next Easter. 


© Increase of pensions now at 
$1.83 a month for every year’s em- 
ployment, to $2.40; to step up tc 
$2.50 by November, 1957. The 
employers sought to eliminate 
those already on pensions from the 
‘raise but they will be included by 
the terms. 


© The insurance plan is to be 
improved to the tune of three cents 
more an hour to a total of $9.50 
monthly, half of which is paid by 
the employe through envelope de- 
ductions. 


© An escalator clause will pro-: 
vide wage increases every July 1 
and January 1, to compensate for 
any change in the cost of living 
index. But there is a floor barring 
any reduction by more than had 


been added through escalators. 


‘That means the base rate can't be: 


touched. 


[ 


23.000 Aluminum Workers Strike 
As Deadline Passes Without Pact 


WITH 650,000 steelworkers 


negotiating committees iron out details of agreements, their ranks 
were joined by 38,000 aluminum workers when their deadline passed 


without a pact. 


Affected are 18,000 workers of the Aluminum Company of Amer- 

Reynolds Aluminum. An additional 10,000 ALCOA 

workers fro mthe anagem AFL Aluminum Workers International 

Union are out. Some 7,000 Reynolds workers of the latter union are 
still working on a day-to-day extension. 


ica and 10,000 of 


| The steel union is demanding 
settlement in steel. 


Steelworkers are not likely to 


early part of this week as company-level negotiations on application | 
to, were stil lproceeding, mainly on work- 
7 : L ata y ald, on‘reléasing the union’s study, 


of the master pact agreed 
ing conditions. 
. ee OTF tie Briss: gat. te 


ae 


still out after five weeks as their 


a pact patterned after the package 


return to work en-masse until the 


ECONOMISTS used to 
study the world from the 
viewpoint of a handful of 
countries with the most ad- 


vanced industry. Now they 
are forced to pay plenty of at- 
tention to Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. The peoples of 
the “underdeveloped” countries 
are — an upheaval which 
may transform world economic 
relations, and which the experts 
of the “advanced” countries can 
ignore only at their peril. 

The United Nations “World 
Economic Survey, 1955,” put it 
this way: 

“Perhaps the most significant 
advance in the underdevol 
countries to date, however, lies 
not so much in the physical ex- 
pansion of productive capacity 
per capita as in the evolution of 
a aha climate favorable to eco- 
nomic development. The change 
in social philosophy, especially in 
countries which have only re- 
cently acquired national inde- 
pendence, is of revolutionary 
proportions.” 

But where capitalism - still 
rules, the same survey shows, this 
revolutionary drive has so far 
been thwarted economically. 
Behind the diplomatic —— 
of “advanced” and “underdevel- 
oped” countries remain the old 
and still too real descriptions— 
the “mother” countries and their 
colonies or semi-colonies; or the 
imperialist powers and their raw 
material appendages. 

With all of the grandiose 
*schemes—the Colombo Plan, the 
| British and French colonial de- 

velopment programs, our Own 


Steel Strike Settlement 


ae Article No. 3 


Price Hike Expected 


A PRICE hike averaging 
the biggest ever—was awaited 


Despite Huge Profits 


at least $10 on a ton of steel— 
as the steel corporations, mak- 


ing public their semi-annual reports, showed a new all-time 


high in their net profits. 
Confirming the evidence pre-| 


sented by the steelworkers that the | 
steel companies did not have to 
add a penny on the price of steel 
were the semi-annual profit fig- 
ures pouring out for 1956. They 
showed U.S. Steel with $208,550,- 
441 for the first six months of 1956 
compared with $177,877,960 in 
1955, the year when steel profits 
already showed an all-time record. 


Jones and Laughlin showed $39.,- 
909,000 compared with $22,568.,- 
000 last year for the same period; 
Inland Steel raked in a $4,142,000 
compared with $2,625,164; Beth- 
lehem Steel $95,262,014 compared 
with $82,319,324; National Steel 
$28,961,410 ‘against $23,032,871 
and Kaiser Steel (for one quarter) 
$7,608,000 — $5,571,925. 


ONLY a few days betore the 
steel companies came down to 
brass tacks on collective bargain- 
ing and settled, the United Steel- 
workers of America made public its 
comprehensive study of the Steel 
monopoly showing that the corp- 
orations were in a position to grant 
an acceptable contract to the steel 
workers and still make profits far 
above average in manufacturing, 
without adding a penny on the price 
of steel. 

The union disclosed the unin- 
terrupted rise of steel profits to the 
current dizzy heights; the equally 
continuous rise in productivity, 
totaling 68 percent since 1939; and 
the deliberate hiking of prices after 
each wage raise by three or more 
times the added labor cost, so on 
an average the owners had a return 
of $3.19 for every dollar of addi- 
tional cost in wages. 

Challenging the propaganda of 
the employers that wage increases 
cause inflation; David J. McDon- 


| 


* 


observed that real wages of steel- 
workers, up by 47.1 percent since 
1939, were more than balanced by 


a rise in productivity by 68.8 per-| 


cent since 1939. He said the steel 
companies do not pass on the bene- 
fits of the rise in productivity to 
the consumer and have even raised 


{prices to cover the billions they 


need for their vast expansion pro- 
grams. McDonald went ‘on: 
“Indeed, any inflationary tenden- 
cies that exist in our economy stem 
not from wage and salary increas- 
es, which are vitally needed, but 
from pricing policies of industry 
generally and particularly the steel 
“The steel industry does not fol- 


‘low the principle of higher vol- 


ume and lower margins. If there 
is-any single industry that has fol- 
lowed - inflationary policies; that 
has shown a disregard for the eco- 
nomic welfare of the country, es- 
pecially relative to its key role in 
the economy; that has truly prac- 
ticed inflation; that has the least 


right to hide behind the cloak of} 


favoring a sound dollar and to con- 

tend that wage increases are infla- 

tionary—it is the steel industry.” 
* 


THE indictment of the pricing 
policies of the steel companies was 
probably the strongest ever issued 
and was a departure from a past) 
tendency of the union’s leaders to 
disregard the price question and 
the propaganda of the employers 
blaming the union for the periodic 
raises; | 

When the union made public its 
study and sent copies to every 
member of Congress and other pub- 
lic persons, the - suggestion: was 
clearly.implied for a public inves- 
tigation. of pricing policies of the 
steel] companies. The demand for 


Your Money and Your Life 


- The Widening Gap 


By Labor Research Association 


* (Conitinited on Page 13). ° 


Point Four—the huge gap be- | 
tween the two groups of coun- 
tries has widened. The “striking 
disparity” is that: “whereas in 
the developed countries per 
capita output has risen about 45 
per cent since before the war, 
in the underdeveloped regions 
the rise appears to have aver- 
aged about 5 per cent.” 

And this: was not uniform. 
There was a gain of 8 per cent in 
Latin America and 41 per cent 
in Africa and the Middle East, 
offset a drop of 8 per cent 
in production per person in 
Southeast Asia, where the popu- 
lation is largest and the national 
liberation movement is strongest. 
The 41 per cent gain jn the 
Middle East and Africa consists 
mainly, if not wholly, of the in- 
crease of oil production (and 
mining) in that area. Little or 
none of this benefits the local 
population. 


CHARA CTERISTICALLY, 
the industrialized states have 
grown faster In manufacturing 
and agriculture, the raw material 


countries in oil and mining. The 
modest manufacturing gains of 
the latter have been concentrated 
in the traditional colonial con- 
sumers goods industries—textiles 
and f processing. With most 
of the capitalist world’s popula- 
tion, they had 2 per cent of the 
total steel production in 1954, 
the same percentage as in 1938. 


The U. N. Report fails to ex- 
plain adequately why the back- 
ward countries remain that way. 
Lack of income among the pop- 
ulation means inadequate mar- 
kets for profitable industrial 
growth. The wealthy minorities 
use their savings for luxury rather 
than national construction. Infla- 
tion and balance of payments 
difficulties stand in the way. 


These true statements do not 
really answer the question. Why 
were England, Germany, the 
Unitde States, able to become 
modern industrial nations while 
India, Egypt, and Venezuela 
were not? The basic reason is 
that the former are dominating 
and exploiting the latter. 


One cannot expect a U. N. 
Report to come right out and 
say it, but this one hints at the 
truth in talking about United 
States foreign trade and invest- 
ments: Less than one-third of 
U. S. foreign investments in 1929 
were in oil and mining, but in 
recent years two-thirds of the 
new investments have been in 
these extractive industries. More 
than ever, U. S. capital is gutting 
the resources of underdeveloped 
countries, without contributing 
to their all-around growth. 


During the 1920s the United 
States was putting more new 
money into the raw material 
countries than it was taking out 
in profits on old investments. 
Now this is reversed. The U. S. 
has now become a “mature” 
country (as the Western Euro- 
pean countries had been for 
many decades)—that is, a full- 
fledged imperialist parasite, tak- 
ing each year a half billion dol- 
lars more in profits than it con- 
tributes in new investment, 
government and private com- 
bined. 

The Report concludes: “it 
cannot yet be said that the world 
has effectively come to grips 
with the problem of economic 
development. Growth . . . has 
not been sufficient to raise levels 
of living significantly.” 

* 


A SAD conclusion for the bil- 
lion people concerned, and a 
guilty verdict for the system of 
imperialism. But not the whole 
story. Seven-hundred million 
people, in the midst of the 
twentieth centry, have found the 
path to overcome centuries of 
being sat on, of backwardness, 


bed 


| of starvation. 


~ 
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What Happened to Plan to Curb Oil Lobby? 


By MAX GORDON 


IF YOUR memory is good, you w 


ill recall that in the dim days of early 1956 the country was in quite a dither over an 


are® to bribe a Senator. Out of the ferment and breast-beating came investigating committees and congressional plans to 
limit both lobbying activity and election campaign spending. Now that the Congress session has run its course, one may ask 


if one is politically innocent: 

What came of the proposal 
to limit lobbying activity and 
to check massive election spend- 
ing? 

It all began in the intensive 
struggle over the natural gas bill, 
at the ouset of this congressional 
session. The bill was intended to 
free the oil companies from all 
profiteering limitations in the sale 
of natural gas. The bill passed 
after some bitter in-fighting and 
some of the wildest spending, for 
propaganda and otherwise, by the 
wealthy oil outfits. 

But though natural gas is sup- 
j_posed to be odorless, the stench 

bad become. so terrible that Presi-, 
dent Eisenhower was moved to 
veto the measure. He said the ac- 
tivities of its backers had become 
$0 arrogant and so much in de- 
fiance ot acceptable standards of 
propriety, as to risk creating doubt 
among the American people con- 
ee _the integrity of govern- 
mental processes. 

In other words, the oil lobby 
had become so raw that it threat- 
ened to give the game away. Bet- 
ter sacrifice. the bill temporarily 
than expose the system, 


The particular act, it will be 
recalled, which gave rise to scandal 
was an attempted bribe of a $2,500 
campaign contribution to Senator 
Francis Case of South Dakota. 
Case exposed the bribe effort, and 
shook up the Senate badly. The 
senators were so sore at him at 
first that an early investigation 
put him on the griddle, instead of 
those he accused of the bribe. 

* 


GENERAL view of insiders was 


that the oil lobby’s efforts to buy 
that a 


the bill were so flagrant 
scandal had to break somewhere. 


. Out of the tempest came two 
committees on two 


investigatin 
subjects—lobbying and campaign 
expenditures. 

. The two committees arose’ be- 
cause the veterans in the Senate 
wanted the lobbying investigation 
in safe hands. 


Here is they way it worked: Sen. 
Albert Gore, Tennessee Democrat, 
was in line for the chairmanship of 
the special committee to investigate 
the lobbying. But Sen. Gore is a 
“young Turk” and the old hands 
felt he could not be trusted to keep 
the investigation “safe.” So they 
had to shove him aside. 


They did. And the job was ere 
to a veteran who is notoriously in 
the oil lobby corner, Sen. John 
MeClellan of Arkansas. 


In compensation, Sen. Gore be- 
came head of the Senate Election 
Investigating subcommittee, the 
idea being he would come up with 
some plan to limit campaign spend- 
ing. This is supposed to be the 


source of the trouble since it cost, 
so much to run an election these 


days that office holders aré open 
to bribery. 
. 


WHAT HAPPENED to these in- 
vestigations? Something less than 

othing. McClellan, just before 

e end of the Congress session, 
addressed a letter to President Eis- 
enhower demanding that he give 
the committee the information on 
which he based his charges of ques- 
tionable lobbying activities in his 
veto message. : 


} 


In other words, McCleHan, in- 
stead of investigating the bribery, 
took the offensive against those 
who charged the bribery. His com- 
mittee is expected to issue a report 
saying, there was no such animal. 

More than this, Gore is unable 
to get the usual méney from the 
Senate for his committee. In 1950, 


weer 

Wes” 
the Senate voted $315,000 for the 
committee investigating elections. 
In 1952, it was $185,000; and in 
1954, it was $200,000. This year 
Gore asked for only $100,000, and 
as of two days before. the session 
wind-up, he had not gotten a cent. 


The story seems to be that the 
McClellan Committee was also try- 


| Business rules 


ing to take election investigating 
out of Gore’s hands, 

IT IS not, of course, by chance 
that efforts to limit either lobbying 
or campaign spending have come 
to nothing. What is involved here 
is the heart of our capitalist politi- 
cal setup, one of the major me- 
thods, or techniques, by which Big 
the roost, even 
though we're suppose to be a “class- 
less democrzcy” in which every citi- 
zen is equal, 

A long time ago, in 1814 in 
fact, a brilliant Jeffersonian in- 
timate and philosopher, John Tay-. 
lor of Virginia, blueprinted this 
process. 

“If wealth is accumulated in the 
hands of a few, either by a feudal 
of a stock monopoly, it carries the 
power also,” Taylor wrote in a 
massive work, “and a. governmént 
becomes as certainly aristocratical 
by a monopoly of wealth as by a 
monopoly of arms.” 

He went on to say that the bank- 
ing power is “a stronger as well 
as a richer power’ than the gov- 
ernment power, and will take it 
over; “and all the checks invented 
to control the civil power will be 
silently lost in the illimitable in- 
fluence of the stock (banking) 
power.” 

He even described the process of 
bribery and corruption which he 
saw as inevitable if wealth were 
concentrated in the hands of the 
few. His description would stand 
now. 

It did not, however, take into 
account the vast sums needed_ to 
conduct election campaigns today, 
an added factor in strengthening 
the hold of the monied interests 
over legislatures at every level. 


—— 


WORLD OF LABOR 


The Racists’ Labor Front’ Fails to Get Off the Ground 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

“BE IT REMEMBERED that 
on this 21st day of July, 1956, 
while assembled in a called meet- 


ing, we, the southern workers, 
do take notice of the following 
events, truths 
and problems.” 

So began the 
“manifesto” of 
a handful of 
people as- 
sembled in the 
2,500 are 
municipal au- 
ditorium o f 
B ir mingham, 
Ala., who tried to make up for 
their Jack of numbers with 
“ringing” “history-making” seman- 
tics. This was to be the launch- 
ing of the “great” Southern Fed- 
ération of Labor and the start of 
a “sweeping” break-away move- 
ment from the AFL-CIO by the 
embattled workers who'll have 
none of its desegregation or 
riendship with the “Communist- 
influenced” NAACP. 


This new “Southern Federa- 
tion” was getting a buildup for 
months in the southern press. 

eports were circulated of alleg- 
“a “revolts” of workers against 

@ steel, auto, telephone and 
other unions. Names of leaders 
of this movement appeared from 
nowhere. No one heard of them. 
Their statements of “sweeping” 
support in the form of sigmtures 
on petitions to “decertify” AFL- 
ClO unions, for new organiza- 
tions that will maintain the 
southern way of life,” were 
treated seriously in the southern 
ress. One group calling itself 
pi “Southern Aircraft Workers, 

c.”, even claiming to have a 
majority of the workers in Hayes 


aircraft, a large plant under con- 
tract with the United Auto Work- 
ers, + 

The claim was made that a 
majority of the 25,000 steel union 
members of the area were on 
“revolt” against their union be- 
cause of financial support to the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

7 


IT WAS the aircraft group 
that issued the call for the Bir- 
mingham meeting. Senator East- 
land was to be the main speaker 
and counted upon to give the 
same type of oratorical perform- 
ance he gave in Montgomery 
.with the launching of the White 
Citizens Council movement to 
sabotage the Supreme Court's 
school decision. But Eastland 
didn’t appear, wiring he was 
needed in Washington at that 
moment, presumably to block the 
civil rights bill. 


Only 200 came to the after- 
noon business meeting and some 
500 were at the evening meeting. 
Even more significant, however, 
there were no steel workers and 
no Hayes workers but for several 
of disruptive leaders in the latter. 
There were no workers of any 
of the unions. 


Some aa showed up from 
Kentucky, gorge, Tennessee, ° 
and Alabama. But what they 
represented was a secret. The 

@ initiators of the rally, who 
saw themselves leaders of a 
tremendous “labor front” of the 
White Citizens Councils, execut- 
ed a strategic retreat and called 
the meeting just a move to launch 
an organization committee of 17 
and issue a “manifesto.” They 
plan a new. try in Memphis in 
Om ee : 


-_—_ 


The content of the “manifesto” one of our major political parties” 


is quite interesting because it in- 
dicates the purpose of the men 
behind these mysterious “labor 
fronters” for the White Citizens 
Councils. There is a several-fold 
objective: to carry’ racist divi- 
sion into labor ranks; to use the 
racist weapon to disrupt labor's 
political action; to use it as a 
weapon against. the AFL-CIO 
move to organize textile, tobac- 
-co and other workers; to break 
up the Seg trend towards a 
labor-Negro alliance even in the 
South. 
+ 


WRAPPED UP in the. lofty 
language of the “manifesto” is 
a threat of “bloodshed, riots and 


_murder” if the AFL-CIO makes 


ee its intention to organize. 
eres a sample of the “mani- 
festo”: 

“A horde of meddlers under 
guise of friends of the colored_ 
citizens of our Southland, com- 
posed of political opportunists, 
lawless labor leaders, revolution- 
ary agitators and professional 
dues-grabbers, have caused great 
tension between our races and 
are pursuing a course which, if 
allowed to continue, will imevit- 
aby lead to bloodshed, riots and 
murder and, finally, chaos.” 

This group professes to speak 
for “workers’ and seeks to voice 
dissatisfaction with AFL-CIO 
leadership. The manifesto says 
“we willingly contribute our dues 
and assessments” but claims the 
money was used by the AFL- 
CIO to “destroy the established 
way of life, regiment our voting 
and to esetablish a social order 
obnoxioius to all involved.” The 
AFL-CIO is doing it “in con- 


juunction with other. alphabetical _ 
groups In a plan to “rule or ruia 


and to “destroy the political con- 
cepts on which our great nation 
is founded.” We are assured the 
“southern workers are endowed 
with the inalienable right to main- 
tain our racial integrity and char- 
acteristics” and opposese “those 
in the AFL-CIO wks allign them- 
selves selves with radicals.” 
* 


WITH THE FIRE on the 
AFL-CIO “radicals,” we are 
further told the “southern work- 
ers’ are determined to get “pro- 
tection” from the’ obnoxious 
edicts” whether they come “from 
the Kremlin of Moscow, the op- 
portunists of Minnesota, the Rus- 
sian-educated in Detroit, the pro- 
fessional agitators in Harlem or 
the headline-seekers in . Wash- 
ington.” 

The “Russian-educated” Wal- 
ter Reuther, it was noted, is a 
member of* the board of the 
NAACP “an organization that is 
Communist-influenced and dedi- 
cated to destroy our southemn 
civilization.” . 

This is old stuff. When the 
CIO was launched in the late 
thirties, and Sidney Hillman di- 
rected the textile _ organizating 
drive, the same type of redbaitin 
attack was used against the CI 
and Hillman along with refer- 
ences to Hillman’s religion and 
foreign birth. On other occasions, 
David Dubinsky was. similarly 
a target for aanti-Semitism. When 
“Operation Dixie” of the CIO 
was launched in 1946,,the same 
line. was used, notwithstandin 
the assurances of the Cl 
pegs that os ae “south- 

tions” wo respect- 

. And I recall how at the CIO 
convention that expelled the left- 


progressive led unions, orators 


screaming for expulsion, gave 
assurances that if the left wingers 
are Te the CIO would be 
greet with open arms in the 
outh. 
. 

SINCE THOSE expulsions the 
CIO’s leaders, Walter Reuther 
ameng them; and the NAACP’s 
leaders, have loudly and fre- 
quently proclaimed. their anti- 
Communism. They have for a 
long time been indifferent to the 
attacks upon and jailing of Com- 
munists, in the hope they could 
evade such attacks upon them- 
selves. But down South Reuther 

_ is “Russian trained,” the NAACP 
is “Communist-influenced” and 
was last week fined $10,000 as a 
“subversive” organization for re- 
fusing to head up its member- 
ship lists and finger others; the 
Textile Workers Union of Ameri- 
ca is a “red union.” That's the. 

philosophy of Sen. Eastland. 

It is heartening, of course, that 
these would-be “labor” fronters 
for the racists flopped as they did. 
But it would be a mistake to ig- 
nore them as just a bunch of 
screwballs. Behind them are the 
industrialists, bankers, Chamber 
of Commerce leaders and lynch- 
ers of the South—very powerful 
forces who don’t give up easily. | 
The flop at Birmingham illus- 
trates, however, how the South 
of 1956 has changed to some 
degree. The more than 2,000,000 
trade unionists in the South are 
showing considerable maturity; 
they are not flocking to the racist 
demagogs. Neither, it seems, are 
others as easily deceived as in 
former years. Labor has already 
a substantial base in Dixie and 
needn’t feel itself like an “invad- 
om. organizing begins to 
rO | 
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EGYPT'S SEIZURE OF CANAL HELD LEGAL 


Heavy Film of Oil Covers Protest on Suer 


By 


ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


FROM THE HOWLS of rage a ‘threatening gestures coming out of London, Paris and Wishingtie, one might 


assume that the only way to get anywhere on earth to any place else is via the Suez Canal. But on the other hand, we 
also informed, from these same world capitals, that the Canal is of ever-lessening consequence; that control over it would 


ald 


have reverted to Egypt in 1968 
and who wants the old canal, 
anyhow? 

In that case, 


shooting about? 

As with so many cther Middle 
East developments, a heavy film 
of oil covers the entire matter. | 

Walter Lippmann, columnist for; 
the Herald Tribune puts it suc- 
cinctly (July 31) when he explains 
that “acceptance otf the seizure” of 
the Suez Canal by the Nasser gov- 
ernment “is really impossible in 
that it would invite, indeed pro- 
voke, widespread imitation ot Nas- 
ses triumph in humilating the 
West. We would have to expect to 
sée the nationalization -of pipe 
lines, oil fields and installations all} ‘ 
over the Middle East.” | 

* 

AS AGAINST the horror of 
Middle East countries owning their 
own national resources independ- 
ent of Wall Street control and the 
dangers of inflaming the Arab 
world by trying to topple the Nas- 
scr gov ernment (recalling the ear- 
lier ouster of the Messadegh gov- 

rument of Iran which also eccen- 


what's the 


trically believed that oil should 


| Tribune (July 30), neither the legal 
right of Egypt to the Canal or its 
‘proper regard for the right of all 
nations to have free access to it for 
their vessels has been successfully 

' challenged. 


As for the come-on proposition 
of “international” erga Miss 
Higgins observes that “from a 
strictly technical viewpoint it can 
be argued that legality is on Nas- 
ser’s side because the company is 
Egvptian and was incorporated un- 
der Egyptian law (however the 
majority of investors are foreign- 
ers). Also there has been an inter- 
national precedent upholding the 
right of a nation to confiscate 
property on its own territory.- This 
was the decision of the interna- 
tional court of The Hague _ up- 
holding Iran’s right to nationalize} ; 
the British-owned oil fields at 
Abadan.” 


* 
MISS HIGGINS wants to know 
“does the West realy want per- 
manently to incur the hatred and 
bitterness of the_ entire - Arab 
world?” 
Despite the bluster and the mail- 
ed fist “the best guess in Washing- 


belong to its country of origin),/ton is that the West is stuck with 
L:npmann urged the middle course| the nationalization of the Suez. 
of pressuring Egypt just enough | C anal.” 

to make it yield the canal to “an| Clearly it is not easy to act the! 
jniernational regime.’ imperialist these days, even in the 
Yet, as Lippmann’s colleague, | oil-rich Middle East, so long the 


Marguerite Higgins suggests in the! | golden plaything of the billionaires. | 


One brief word might be in or- 
der about the Soviet Union's part 
in the Suez Canal huhbub. As in 
the custom with all calamities, 
man-made or natural, press com- 
ments have pretended to see hover- 
ing in the shadows of the Canal 
the sinister spectre of Red Russia. 


We refer these commentators to 
the New Republic of July 30th, 
and the observations of Hugh Mas- 
singham, political correspondent 
for the British Sunday paper, the 
Observer: 


“It is a sad thing to say, but the 
Russians in the Middle East are 
behaving far more astutely and 
with a greater sense of respon- 
sibility than either the Americans 
or the British. Informed opinion 
now confirms the view expressed 
in these columns the other day 
(New Republic July 18)—Soviet 
Foreign Minister Dmitri Shepilov 
during his visit gave little en- 
couragement to the Arab dream of 
a holy war against the ‘te He 
sharply told the ‘m, one learns on 
good authority that the Russians 
were not in favor of violence.” 

As against the above, one weighs 
the massing of British naval 
strength in the Suez region and the 
belligerent, old-style imperialist 
‘demand of the New York Herald 
Tribune editoral writers for a 
parade ef Western naval vessels to 
“show the flag” and “make the 
point” to the Egy ptians. 


a ee ee ee 


Tell the Truth About Far East and | 


You Are Target for Justice Dept. 


By BARBARA DOSSIE 


ONE OF THE MOST hazardous occupations in our country has come to be that of the 


Far Eastern specialist. If he tells the truth about the area he has studied in the belief that! 
there can be no other basis than fact for a realistic United States tes policy in the Far East, he 


_-_ soa — 


is in danger. What is required is 
that he confirm the official fan-; war U. S. Far Eastern policy. This 
tasies on which our notoriously’ publication, fomnded by Powell's 
bankrupt China policy rests or he father, J. B. Powell in Shanghai in 


is liable to anything from loss of 
job and career (Robert Service), 1916, had been known to Ameri- 


indictment for perjury (Owen Lat- — in China and Westerners gen- 
timore) to charges of sedition (John| erally as an example of the best 
and Sylvia Powell and Julfan in objective American journalism. 
Schuman). ‘ {J. B. Powell, who died in 1947 

Retribution exacted by the Jong) {rom the effects of torture he had 
arm of the China Lobby is swilt ; -undergone as a Japanese prisoner 
and terrible. So bold have these of war, was described in the N. Y. 
special pleaders become that they! Her: ald Tribune (April 26) as “lit- 
do not hesitate to demand criminal | SNe 
, indictment as the price of truthful 

< reporting. 

Sen. Eastland (D-Miss) made 
this clear when on the floor of the 
Senate he moved to reinterpret the 
definition of treason. “I think we 
in Congress have not pursued the 
mandate of the C onstitution suf- 
ficiently . in terms of present-day 
realities. . . .” he said. “I believe 
that the recent indictment of three 

people who appeared before the 
leteas! Security Subcommittee— 
John W. Powell, and Julian 
Schuman—is a step in that direc- 
tion. When I speak of present 
realities I refer, of course, to that 
new kind of international conflict, 
the cold war.’ 


* 

ON APRIL 25, three Americans, 
John and Sylvia Powell and Julian 
Schuman, all of whom had been 
called and harassed by the Jenner 


and Eastman Subcommittee since 


convicted: 


their voluntary return from China 
in 1953, were indicted by a Fed- 
e-al grand jury on charges of sedi- 
tion. 


They were not aecused of | 


criminal physical acts. 2 ti : 
charged with having publis in 


the “China Monthly Review” ar- 
ticles. critical of U. S. conduct of 
the conflict in Korea and of post- 


~~ 


WwW ell and hie 
Wh 


erally a martyr of World War WW. 
'When his son took over the duties 
of editor, he continued the “Re- 
view” in the same robust tradition. 
There are thirteen counts in the 
indictment of which twelve are 
against John’ Powell himself. The 
first is an overall charge of con- 
spiracy alleging that he, his wife 
Sylvia Powell and Julian Schuman 
who were associate editors of the 
publication, “conspired” to do all 
those things with which John Pow- 


ell is individually charged in the/ 


other twelve counts. The govern- 
ment maintains that each. critical 
statement of U. S. policy which it 
cites in the indictment such as 
evidence that the U. S. minimized 
U.S. casualty figures, allegations 
that it engaged in bacterio ogical 
warfare and that the C hiang Kai- 
shek regime was “corrupt,” 
were known to be false and 
were published with the intent of 
undermining the American armed 
forces in the Korea effort. John 
Powell is liable to 260 years in 
prison and a fine of $130,000 if 
his wife and Julian 
Schuman to 20 years and a fine of 
$10,000 each. 

The writings which aré the sole 
basis of the indictment have been 
available since 1953 and some even 
since 1950. Having noted this, is 
it unreasonable to conjecture that 
in a presidential election year, we 
are once more to be treated to loud 
accusations from the extreme right 
ang within both parties of “soft- 
to Red China spiced with| — 
seaaeiianth headlines on a “big 
sedition cases”? 

Even President Eisenhower, ac- 
cording to his “official” biographer, 
Robert. J.. Donovan in his recently 
published book “Eisenhower: The 


{Continued on Page $3) 


| 


(Frem the AFL-CIO News.) 


THE SELL-OUT CONGRESS 


DISILLUSION and disappointment with Congress 
has been a recurring theme_in American political life ever 
since the first retreats from the New Deal. The 84th Con- 
gress which has just adjourned was no exception. Its clos- 
ing hours witnessed the sell-out of the civil rights bill, about 
‘as infamous a betrayal of campaign pledges as the nation 
has seen in many a year. 


The 84th Congress killed the school construction bill. 
It enacted a piddling little public housing measure the 
chief ‘virtue of which is that it keeps the concept of low-. 
cost public housing alive for another two years. 

Its only claim to credit was passage of the social se- 
curity bill lowering the age at which women will be eligible 
to 62 and permitting totally disabled workers to collect 


| benefits at 50. 


Instead of any steps to restore the Bill of Rights after 
the five years of erosion of the McCarthy era, the 84th Con- 
gress added new stiff penalties to the Smith thought-control 
Act. - 

—— were the platform pledges to labor to repeal or 
amend Taft-Hartley, and section 14-B, under which re- 
actionary state legislatures have passed the so-called right- 
to-work laws, still stands. The minimum wage was NOT 
raised to $1.25. Prev ailing union wage scale were NOT or- 
dered on all government-financed construction. 

The McCarran-Walter immigration act was NOT liber- 
alized and there was no tax cut. ” 

. Each legislative sell-out carried a bi-partisan stamp but 
major responsibility must lie with the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. Had it chosen, it could have held the Republican © 
members in line. Together with the Northern Democrats 
they could have defeated the Dixiecrats at every turn. But 
the Democrats were not blameless either. The Democratic 
leadership in the House and Senate—Lyndon Johnson and 
Sam Rayburn—consistently appeased the Dixiecrat wing of 
their party, even to the extent of permitting Sen. Eastland 
of Mississippi to preside over the crucially important Senate 
Judiciary committee. 

The record of the 84th Congress demonstrates that at 
this stage in the two-party system, the party label of the 
majority which controls Congress:is not decisive. The cru- 
cial issue is the platform, principles and character of the 
men and women who make up Congress. 

COPE, the AFL-CIO’s committee on political action, 
has called on the voters to measure every candidate for 
Congress against his record as it relates to those issues on 

which labor has spoken out. It is not too soon to launch the 
fight i in every ward and precinct, for the right kind of can- 
didates and thereby assure that the 85th Congress will not 


follow the dismal footsteps of the 84th. 
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Kefauver Aids Party Unity; Nixon Splits G op 


By ROB F. HALL 


THE ANNOUN CEMEN T of Sen. Estes Kefauver that he was withdrawing from the race for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination in favor of Adlai Stevenson virtually made certain a Stevenson victory at the Chicago convention. Supporters 
of the Illinois governor, following eenenlid . aoe predicted their man would get the necessary 6861/2 votes on the first 


y, Michigan Primary Seen As Test 
7 Of Liberal Coalition Vs. GOP 


ballot. But more important, 
political observers felt that Ke- 
fauver’s , action had _ signifi- 
cantly increased the chances 
of the Democratic Party win- 


ning the presidential contest in 
November. They reasoned that the 
Democratic Party was becoming 
more unified at the very moment 
that the Republicans were aiiting 
—and splitting on an issue whic 
highlighted a fundamental weak- 
ness in the COP ticket. This weak- 
ness was the dubious status of Eis- 
enhower'’s health and the unpopu- 
larity of Vice-President Richard 
Nixon upon which Harold Stassen’s 
dump-Nixon campaign had focus- 
ed national attention. 
* 

THERE WAS SOME question 
as to the exact number of votes 
Kefauver could throw to Steven- 
son. He is credited with 140 to 
200. Stevenson has been assured 
of 400 votes and his supporters 
have credited him with another 
100. 

However, even assuming the 
minimums in both cases, Steven- 
son is within reach of a majority 
and in politics band wagons have 
a well established tendency to gain 
momentum as they go. Additional 
commitments to Stevenson, such as 
the 36 at present uncommitted 
New Jersey votes, were expected 
momentarily. 

The chief significance of the. 
development, however, was that 
Stevenson was no longer in a posi- 
tion of having to turn to the South- 
ern states for the additional votes 
necessary to reach a majority. This 
appreciably lowered the bargain- 
ing position of Sen. Lyndon John- 
son who has Texas votes in his 
pocket and is known to be de- 
—s concessions on platform, 
especially on the civil rights plank. 

As the New York Post stated 
oaunaiae: 

“It (Kefauvers withdrawal in 
Stevenson's favor) imsures_ that 
Stevenson need not clutch fran- 
tically for right wing Southern 
suppert to thwart varied combina- 
tions of frustrated rivals.” 

> 


i 


ONE OF the “frustrated rivals” 
is identified as Gov. Harriman of 
New York whose agents have re- 
portedly been seeking to persuade 
Kefauver to join with them in a 
Stop-Stevenson drive to produce a 
deadlock at the convention. Ke- 


rebuff to their proposals. 

For a number of weeks now the 
platforms of the three major as- 
ee especially on civil rights, 
‘have been approximately the same. 
But most observers believed this 
agreement would not have been 
reached had not Kefauver pioneer- 
ed in the early primiaries by fight- 
ing for a strong civil- rights plank. 
Stevenson’s espousal of a firm civil 
rights position came after he was 
roundly trounced by Kefauver in 
the Minnesota primary. 


Kefauver's action stimulated spe- 
culation that he would be the vice 
presidential nominee on the Dem- 
ocrratic ticket, although both Ke- 
fauver and Stevenson denied that 
any deal had been arranged.‘ How- 
ever a Stevenson-Kefauver ticket 
has been urged by various’ labor 
leaders and petal Democrats. 


MEANWHILF Stassen’s dump- 
Nixon drive got indirect support 
when President Eisenhower told a 
press conference that while Nixon 
was ectly acceptable to him 
as a running mate, he was not go- 
ing to foreclose action by the Re- 

ublican convention on some other 
ice-Presidential candidate. 

He said that following Stassen’s 
‘four-week .leave of absence, the 
forfher Mihnesota goyernor would 


: 


continue warning the party against 


Wednesday, Eisenhower submitted 


cians reported him in “fine shape.” 


apparently spurred 
sop brothers, syndicated column- 
ists, 


President’s condition had been dis- 


operation last June. 


strengthened Democratic c 
for victory, the fact remajned that 


the final analysis on the kind of 
platform the party 
national convention. 
convention take a strong stand on 
civil rights, for instance, can the 
|Democratic party profit by the dis- 
unity of the Republicans and the 
unity of the Democratic party to 
which Kefauver’s withdrawal con- 
tributed. 


fauver in effect gave a dramatic} ——_— 


Nh 


Y Yj 


return. to his Cabinet post, thus. 
deflating rumors that Stassen had 


got in trouble with the President 
because of his campaign to name 
Gov. Herter of Massachusetts to 
the number tw6 spot on the GOP 
ticket. 

Stassen had himself asked for 
the leave, and last week he told a 
meeting of newspaper men at the 
National Press Club in Washing- 
ton that he intended to -use it to 


nominating Nixon. He reiterated 
that Nixon would lose “millions of 
votes’ for the ticket. 


Just before his press conference 


| 


to a new physical examination, 
after which White House physi-| 


The physical examination was 


after the Al- 
published reports that the 
turbingly serious since his ileitis 


* 
WHILE THESE developments 


ces 
such a conclusion depended in 


at its 
if the 


“Only 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT. — A dress rehearsal for the November elections is scheduled in Michi- 
gan an Aug. 7, primary day, when the Michigan Republican Party, with enormous financial 
acking, will attempt to pile up a larger vote than the Democrats. Apparently this state 


has been selected by the Repub- 


licans because of the strong labor 
movement here and because labor, 
the Negro people’s movement, and 
various liberal forces are operating 
as a coglition within the Demo- 
cratic party. Republican strateg- 
ists figure that it they can show 
superiority over the Democrats 
here, it will help them in other 
states on Nov. 6. 

The Republicans have designat- 
ed Detroit's Mayor Albert Cobo 
for the party’s nominee to run 
against the incumbent Gov. Men- 
nen Williams for the governor- 
ship. Special effort is being made 
to divide the labor movement and‘ 
win some labor support for Cobo. 

* 

JACK THORPE, AFL state res- 
ident, and George Dean, AFL state 
secretary are announced as backing 
Cobe and it is rumored that James, 
Hoffa, teamsters’ leader, is also in 
the Cobo camp. Hoffa’s delegates 
to the recent state AFL convention 
blocked a motion,to endorse Wil- 
liams. 


In  labor-conscious 
county, the GOP strategy is to 


discard old-time hacks and put for-| 


ward younger, more popular can- 


didates, such as two former De- 


troit Tigers—Paul “Dizzy” Trout 
and Dick Wakefield—and a famous 
Negro athlete, Willie Ward. 
Upstate, however, the GOP is 
relying on the old party regulars. 
* 


IF THE GOP 
this slick “new lox 
of the reasons will be the 


Le away with 
k” strategy one 
isposi- 
tion of some Democratic leaders to 
stand pat with old familiar candi- 
dates and policies. In the first dis- 


trict, for instance, where Ne 

voters have been clamoring Tor 
more representation to the Demo- 
cratic national convention, their 
request has been ignored. Simi- 
larly a movement among Negro 


, 


voters, oa by many whites, 


| 
Wayne 


to send State Sen. Cora Brown, a 
Negro weman, to Congress, has 
been brushed off. In the 15th dis- 
trict, Rev. Charles Hill, widely 
known Negro leader, has otten 
little official support for pad. <om 
for Congress. 


BUT the rock on which the 
GOP ship is most likely to found- 
er, des a its demagogy about his 
friend for labor, is the fact' 
that ae COP-dominated legisla-| 
ture has refused to aid the 2925,- 
|000 unemployed. Gov. Williams’ 
plea for increasing and extending 
unemployment ‘compensation was 
{rejected by the legislature with 
Republican leaders charging that 
the jobless auto workers were 
hard up because they “didn't save 
their money.” 

Seeking to aid the GOP, the 
Detroit Free Press is ballyhooing' 


| 


| 


failed 


| 


revelations that there have been 


graft and pay-offs in Ecorse which 
the Democratic prosecutor has 
to prosecute. The Free 
Press insinuates that. Gov. Wil- 
liams’ administration” has known 
about the pay-offs for a year and > 
has done nothing. 


Real reason tor the GOP-in- 
spired expose, however, was re- 
vealed last week as being Repub- 
lican anxiety concerning a forth- 
coming investigation by the Wil- 
liams administration of a vast num- 
bers racket operating within the 
automobile plants, presumably with 
knowledge of the company of- 
ficials. The hostility of. UAW pres- 
ident Walter Reuther to this rack- 
et is well known and is widely. be- 
lieved to have been the reason for 
the attempt on his life several 
vears ago. 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


Religious Co-op Bombed 


THE NAACP will challenge 
the $100,000 fine imposed on 
the organization by Judge Walter 


B. Jones in Montgomery, Ala., 
because officials failed to surren- 


der their membership lists to the 
court. NAACP attorf€ys argued 
that turning over the names 
would result in harassment and 
economic reprisals against the 
members. Judge Jones held this 
position was “wilful contempt 


Alabama NAACP Cited 


car pool which has been trans- 
porting Negro riders, forbids the 
“regular or continuous” trans- 
portation in private cars of per- 
sons not related by blood or mar- 
riage. Meanwhile over 100 ar- 
rests have been made of people 
using the car pool or operating 
cars. The answer of the boy- 
cotters was given by the Rev. 
C. K. Steele, president of the 
Inter-City Council, “We are in it 
to the finish... . We will keep 
on walking.” 


of court” and set the fine, first at 
10,000; later at the larger figure. 

The NAACP is fighting an ef- 
fort of the state of Alabama to 


dissolve the organization’s local 
branches. 
* 
CLARENCE JORDAN, direc- 
tor of an interracial, cooperative 
farm near Americus, Ga., which 


was recently dynamited by rac- 
ists, declared that his group 
would not leav the community. 
About sixty Negro and white 
persons. live, work and eat to- 
gether in a religious communal 
life. The Koinonia farm director, 
a native white Georgian, says 
they are living as the Bible tells 
them. The group had received 
threats from the White Citizens © 
Councils, he said. 

* 

FLORDIA officials began to 
prepare action against the NA- 
ACP with the setting up of a 
committee to probe “subversive” 
groups in the state. The sole 
vote against the measure was 
cast by Rep. J. B. Orr of Miami 
who told the state legislature 
that segregation is morally 

ae = and that their talents 
sho be devoted to finding 
ways to live under the law, in- 
stead of defying it. 

* 


THE TALLAHASSE bus boy- 
cott continues, despite the pas- 
sage of laws both state and 


it. A, rule introduced 
pay dy Rasa pc gly 


¢ 
+ 


Platform 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ceptance among Democrats is 
“let them go and good riddance.” 
Illinois Sen. Paul Douglas de- 


clared that if the Dixiecrats walk 
out “you won't find any tears on 
my pillow.” 


This view is based on the 
practical reasoning that the Dix- 
iecrats are a liability to the party 
and that they have never been 

“decisive in winning an election. 

On the other hand any effort 
to “keep the party united” at the 
expense of the civil rights prin- 
ciple could be disastrous for the 


Democrats. 
* 


A CONGRESSIONAL Quar- 
terly survey shows that the Negro 
vote is the balance of power in 
61 Congressional districts out- 
side the South and, even in the 
South, the Negro vote in 1952 
was the margin, of victory in five 
of the nine states that Adlai Stev- 
enson carried. 


Moreover white voters enter 
this election more aware than 
ever before of what the civil 
rights issue means. to them di- 
rectly. The reactionary Dixie- 
crat block aligned with. the Re- 

publicans has prevented the 
passage of every piece of im- 
portant social legislation since 
the New Deal days, while at 
the same. time putting through | 
wave after, wave of. labor-baiting, 


‘ tions the 


Big To-Do Over MM? 
Why Not Belafonte? 


Dear Editor: 


I would like to disagree with 
Joe North for making such a bi 
to-do and taking up so ina 

recious space concerning Mari- 
ivn Monroe and new bride- 
groom. This is stuff for Holly- 
wood gossip columnists. It is 
rhaps normal male reaction to 
rool over the Monroe-Russell di- 
mensions. By the same token it 
is normal reaction for women to 
drool over a Harry Belafonte 
who, unlike these shallow wo- 


men, is an outstanding artist in 


the entertainment world, with 
appeal to men, women and chil- 
dren. Yet how often do we see 
publicity on him? Rarely, . by 
comparison. Joe, you know bet- 
ter than I, why this is so. The 
powers that be like it very much 
when our cultural level is kept 
down to a sex-appeal level, por- 
traying women as beautiful, but 
dumb, emphasizing female di- 
mensions on billboards, movies, 
theatre, TV till it’s nauseating. 
You don't need to contribute to 
this male supremacy. There are 
beautiful Women everywhere 
around us with the added attrac- 
tion of a wholesome personality 
because of the positive contribu- 
make to society. So 
simmer down, Joe, and recog- 
nize the facts for what they are. 
L. K. 


Soviet Leaders Have 
More to Explain 


Dear Editor: 


The resolution of the C. C. 
of the CPSU, as published in the 
New York Times and the Daily 
Worker of July 3, is a document 
of tremendous significance. It 
reaffirms the advances of the 
peoples of the Soviet Union and 
fe validity of Marxist-Leninist 
principles of analysis. It rem- 
phasizes the brotherhood of 
man and the fact that humanity 
Js well on the way to socialism. 
All this is fo the good. 

At the same time it betrays. 
gross underestimation of the 
need for that profound search- 


ing of policies and values which 
has properly been demanded by 
Marxists the world over. This 
should be criticized for the com- 
mon benefit. 

We are told in Part I that “the 
question at issue is a past stage 
in the life of the Soviet Union,” 
that the CPSU is “firmly over- 
coming’ the evil consequences if 
the “personality cult.” The 20th 
Congress spoke out “courage- 
ously and frankly,” says the C. 
C., and told “the whole truth.” 
The C.C. concludes that its line 
“found approval and support 
among the party and Asn A 

The question at issue, unfor- 
tunately, is still veryemuch alive 
wherever men are concerned 


with socialist morality, which 


means that it is not a past stage 
jn the life of the, USSR. . The 


& 
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Were Last Ten Years of Party Wasted? 


The Answer Lies in What We Do Now 


By LILLIAN GATES 


WE face such deepgoing 
questions today, it is hard to 


decide which subject to tackle. 


I would like to deal with some 


questions of approach and 
outlook now because it seems 
to me they will determine how 
far we get in the unprecedent- 
ed discussion under way. 

I believe our approach must 
be to dig very deeply into all 
aspects of the past and future 
including posing questions for 
which there are no complete an- 
swers. For I agree with those 
who feel that our future hinges 
on finding some new amswers 
and that failure to do this could 
lead to the disintegration of the 
Communist Party and the dis- 


‘persal of its cadre and member- 


ship. 

n the top of all the vast prob- 
lems created by the policies of 
the Jast ten years and those in- 
volving reappraisal of Stalin and 
other aspects relating to Social- 
ist Loveleadient in the Soviet 
Union, new — are aris- 
ing in our ranks. They grow out 
of prof ound dissatisfaction 
which can bring about further 
loss in confidence. Ideas that 
we must put a “brake on the 
discussion, labeling those with 
questions as being “hopeless 


and in despair’ will not create - 


the atmosphere needed at this 
critical time. Attempts to bottle 
up differences in top commit- 
tees are doomed to failure, be- 
cause the great tide of in- 
dependent thinking sweeping 
us gets into all corners; from 
every area similar ideas that 
row simply out of trying to 
think problems 
arising. iin 

For example, to take an ex- 
treme example: those who feel 
that the Party should dissolve 
as an aid to other forces coming 
forward to form. a broader So- 
cialist movement. I personally 
disagree with this idea; yet it 
cannot be counteract by 
name-calling. What is required 
is far more vigor and speed 
first of all from our national 
leadership, but also our state 
and all other leading bodies, in 
posing for frank discussion the 
various alternatives in the build- 
ing of a broader and more ef- 
fective movement for Socialism. 

* 

THERE is another idea that 
it is impossible for us to find 
the answer to this question sim- 
ply from within our own ranks. 
I agree with this idea, but be- 
lieve that in such a situation we 
must start with what can be re- 
alized. We can build from this 
—or prepare the groundwork 
for future development--provid- 
ed that we open our minds and 
keep our hands outstretched for 
all possible allies. I don’t be- 
lieve this can be done without 
making some big changes in 
our own Party, now and at the 
convention. For these changes 
are the pre-conditions for estab- 
lishing even the framework of 
discussion for a broader move- 
ment for Socialism. They are also 
key to more effective work in the 
promising situation in the coun- 
ay today in the developing peo- 
ple’s coalition. 

I also agree that we do have 
a section of our membership— 
in some industries and in some 
pou’ organizations — who 

ave maintained ties (and some, 
because of the struggle con- 
ducted since 1952, who have 


| established ties) and are in a po- 


lam 


fullest 


Some weeks ago, this commit- 
tee announced the opening of a 
public discussion on the report 
of Comrades Eugene Dennis, 
and Claude Lightfoot and Max 
Weiss to the National Committee 
of the CPUSA and urged the 
articipation of all Par- 
ty members and organizations. 

In this issue we continue to 
print articles that have been re- 
ceived, 


The discussion now being in- 
initiated is, of course, not entirely 
new. For some time now, there 
has been intense debate in the 


ranks of the Party on all phas- 
es of our work. A profound proc- 
ess of re-examination is going 
on. There are differences of opin- 
ion within our ranks on a whole 
host of questions. There is noth- 
ining alarming about this. For 
only an open, frank and vigor- 
ous discussion in which every 
member honestly and frankly 
states his or her position, can 
guarantee that we will emerge 
with a stronger party and one 
more capable of truly serving 


and advancing the welfare of 


Statement.of the Committee 


the American people and the 
cause of Socialism. 

We trust that this discussion 
will mark a new stage; in that 
it will help further deepen our 
understanding of the past, both 
in its positive and negative fea- 
ture, as well as_ increasingly 
bring forth much more think- 
ing with regard to future per- 
spectives. 

We urge upon everyone full- 
est participation in this discus- 
sion. 
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sition to influence events. We 
should certainly not abandon a 
single post of influence we have 
despite the very heavy pressure 
of the present: discussions.. 

Nonetheless, it seems to me 
that unless we set out to 
squeeze every lesson we can 
from our experience of the last 
decade and from the very in- 
ception of the Communist move- 
ment in this country, we will 
fail in drawing the lessons from 
the past that can help to change 
the ature. 


In this connection, I disagree 
with those who feel that a sharp- 
ly critical appraisal of the last 
ten years (especially the period 
prior to the 1952 résolution) is 
a negative approach which will 
demoralize our members. 


The answer to the question. 
about whether or not the last 
ten years were wasted, in addi- 
tion to all the positive things 
we have done, basically is be- 
ing determined in the course of 
this discussion. ~ Historicall 
speaking, it is out of such atu 
—experiences and learning from 
them—that Marxists are molded 
and effective Communist move- 
ments built. But this is not an 
automatic process. To try to 
- over errors on the grounds 
that we also had achievements 
is the surest way of wasting the 
valuable means whereby Marx- 
ists can improve themselves. It 
would indeed be tragic if we 
should fritter away the maturi- 
ty that could come by boldly 
facing up to our errors and set- 
ting out to make the necessary 
changes. 


— 
THUS I feel that it is com- 


pletely missing the. point to. 


pose, as some have done, the 
question as heing one of how 
to root ourselves among the 
American workers—and then go 
on to say that a sharply critical 
discussion hinders this. It is true 


that the heart and center of any 


effective movement for Social- 
ism must be the American work- 
ers. But how are we to root our- 
selves among the American 
workers—if we don't learn from 
the lessons of: the past? Did we 


help this by os the for-— 
r 


mation of the Progressive Par- 
ty in 1948? Did*we establish 
roots or uproot people in many 
of the activities we forced on 
our members in the shops with 
the rigid attitude on the Mar- 
shall Plan, the way in which 
we placed the war danger and 
the fight for peace, separated 
from the immediate needs and 
initerests of the workers? 

Did we not further sever our 
ties from the very inception of 
our movement with a narrow 
approach to various labor and 
Social-Democratic trends, with 
our —s of them as war- 
mongers, reformists, sell-out ar- 
tists, etc.P Is not the basic les- 
son to be learned—how to main- 
tain ties with the masses, even 
under very difficult and adverse 
conditions—worthy of the clos- 
est study? And haven't our ex- 
periences demonstrated that it 
is possible to maintain our con- 
tacts with the masses without 
sacrificing principle? Haven't 
we been obsessed with the fear 


that in the réactionary environ- 
ment in the United States it was . 


impossible to reconcile both? 


Precisely because we have 
such a large and varied work- 


‘ing class, with its own features 


not sufficiently studied and mas- 
tered, we must take a fresh look, 
based on past experiences and 
the big changes in the world 
of today. Then we can learn 
how to root ourselves. If we go 
back to the period of the ‘30's 
and ’40’s, when a growth did 
take place among the workers, 
we find that even here tens of 
thousands joined—only to leave 
in very short order. Even very 


favorable objective conditions’ 


could not save us from the cost 
of rigid concepts of organiza- 
tions, sectarian practices and 
policy difficulties (such as the 
tactics pursued in the Nazi- 


Soviet pact period). 
eee 


LIKE all other sincere adher- 
ents of Socialism—which I be- 
lieve includes all our members, 
regardless of differences—I don't 
want to waste my time either. 
More than that. I feel a: deep 

sonal sense of speenes) 
or examination of my own wor 
and for speaking out for what I 
believe to be correct. In the 
past it was not possible to do 
this. Our application of demo- 
cratic centralism bottled up dif- 
ferences—and I don’t want to 
give the impression that there 
were not plenty of personal_sec- 
tarian and bureaucratic errors. 


There were. But today” there ‘is 
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no excuse for any of us to.con- 
ceal or hold back our real views, 
let the chips fall where they 
may. 

Our re-examination has been 
going on for some years. In my 
opinion, it was hampered by 
two major problems: first, the 
lack of agreement and hesita- 
tions in our national leadership 
on the policy questions discuss- 
ed in the Dennis and Schrank 
reports. There was hesitation 
and resistance on the part of 
some to come to grips with the 
basic changes that had to be 
made in our policy. I think that 
the Schrank report deals with 
this more fully and correctly 
than was indicated in the Den- 
nis report. 


We had many reports _in the 
state after 1952, given the as- 
sistance and impetus of the na- 
tional resolution on the elec- 
tions, calling for a change in 
our peace, Negro and electoral 
work, our approach to Ameri- 
can traditions, and trade union 
work. These reports were sub- 
wore to the sharpest criticisms 

y a section of the national lead- 
ership and: some other individ- 
uals in the state and regions. It 
is now recognized that most of 


this criticism was incorrect. 


* 


WHILE this struggle was a 
contribution, both in the state 
and national leaderships, a pol- 
icy was followed by keeping 
these differences within the 


higher bodies. Thus today it is 


understandable that our mem- 
bership does not know that such 
struggles on policy went on. 

y a similar situation ex- 
ists in that the basic ideas are 
still not being presented frankly 
and fully enough to our entire 
membership. e Schrank re- 
port, which attempted to sum- 
marize these differcnces as they 
developed at the National Com- 
mittee meeting, has been under 
heavy criticism for having gone 
“too far.” I don't believe that 
this is the way in which basie 
— of policy can best be 

ebated and deepened by our 
leadership and membership. 


We must be very concerned 
with conducting our discussions 
in a spirit of seeking to retain 
all our members; this is one of. 
the lessons I am trying to, learn 
and master. We must make 
clear that we have a common 
goal. of how to advance the 
cause of Socialism, not to de- 
stroy or undermine it. But 
wrong concepts ‘tan best be core 

in the course of full die 
cussion; let us not stifle this 
discussion fn its infancy. Far 
more important is to place in | 


the center of the discussion the 


fact that it is fundamental ques- 
tions of Policy which will de 
~ {Continued on Page 10) 
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By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO. 


THE ideological crisis in 
our movement today finds 
many of us perplexed and 
groping, seeking a new grip 
on perspectives which have 
become lost or blurred. The 
goal of socialism in America 
suddenly’ seems more remote as 
we realize the extent to which 
socialism’ in general has become 
stigmatized by the practices 
rampant under the Stalin regime. 
The sense of building the future, 
which once enriched our day- 
to-day work, has been dimmed 
as we face the awful reality of 
our isolation and our lack of 
prestige among the American 
working class and the American 
people. 

We have not lost confidence 
that time and struggle will cer- 
tainly help’ develop socialist as- 
pirations among the American 
people. Socialism will unques- 
tionably emerge as the great 
“problem-solver” of this historic 
era, with a rich appeal for the 

-practical-minded American peo- 
me as the answer to the most 
undamental problems which 
they face, now and in the. future. 


There will eventually be a 
clearer understanding which sep- 
arates the eat advance of 
mankind a a socialism - from 


those anti-socialist currents which 


may arise within it, including 

bureaucracy and tyranny. There 

remains in our movement a 

great bedrock of faith in social- 

ism based on understanding and 

confidence in a socialist future. 
* 


MUCH LESS clear and much 
more disturbing is the question 
of our own role as a party én 
the American struggle toward 
socialist goals. This problem is 
being discussed today in terms 
of a possible regrouping of so- 
cialist organizations. Such efforts 
should be pursued. However, it 
should be remembered that most 


of these socialist groups are 
small sects, beset by problems of 
isolation as great or greater than 
our own. 

Secondly, a_ half-century of 
bitter 
erected barriers between these so- 
cialist groups, and between them 
and us, which may prove harder 
to eliminate than we realize. 
The least, isolated of. these 
groups consider themselves as 

eing in the camp “of “demb- 
cratic socialism.” We are barred 
on two counts. First, our alleged 
subservience to foreign political 
discipline. Secondly, our lack of 
inner-party democracy. 

While seeking unity’ with the 
conscious socialist forces, there is 
the more important question of 
our relationship to those mil- 
lions of Americans who are not 
yet “socialist-minded,” but who 
are being propelled by events 
toward socialism. Who and 
where are they? They are to be 
found wherever people have 


polemical warfare has 


problems which are insoluble 
under capitalism. They are to be 
found among those who have 
— in struggles for even 
imifed goals which this social 
order will not allow them to 
achieve. The general tendency of 
this system is to mass-produce 
these crises and _ frustrations 
among the people at an ever- 
increasing rate. 


THE BIG question of-perspec- 
tive for us today is whether we 
are moving toward acceptability 
by the masses who will be seek- 
ing socialism. Are we becoming 


‘more eligible for leadership in 


this field, either alone or with 
others? Are we moving rapidly 
enough: to divest ourselves of 
the obstacles between us and 
left-moving Americans? 

Brutal attacks have been 
levelled against our party. But 
somehow we have accepted the 
“principle” that such attacks 
necessarily lead to isolation and 
to the shrinkage of our ranks 
and our influence. This reasonin 
has blurred our recognition - 
this tragic fact: that there has 
been growing hostility toward us 
not only from the class enemies 
of socialism, but from countless 
Americans who should be our 
friends and allies! 

We face this problem: how to 
refashion our party in the Amer- 
ican image. The-deeper aspects 
of this problem have to do with 
our program, our roots amon 
the American working class aa 
the American people, our record 
of struggle. But even these deci- 
sive questions are linked up with 
matters of our democratic struc- 
ture, our style of work, our 
methods of choosing policy 
and leadership. ‘ 


THE BRAND of democracy 
practiced in our party has a 


great many defects. And most - 


serious are the inadequate 
means for securing the necessary 
periodic reviewing and refresh- 
ing of policy, the lack of an 


atmosphere which would make ° 
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it possible to secure a constant 
creative testing and discussion of 
policy and leadership which 
would provide us with some 
safety against error. 

Our party does not yet have 
a typically American ‘form, one 
in which the average American 
could find himself “at home.” 
Certainly, the attacks on our 
party have to some extent ham- 
pered our working in the most 
democratic manner. But it is fair 
to say that neither now nor in 
the past have we _ practiced 
democracy to the full extent 
that conditions allowed. 

We have a need to make'a 
searching study of American 
democratic forms and methods. 
We need to examine the demo- 
cratie mass organizations in 
American life to find what we 
can profitably adopt or emulate. 
(And this does not discount the 
fact that many anti-democratic 
practices will be found in many 
trade unions and liberal organ- 
izatiens.) 

But where vigorous demo- 
cratic practices flourish, there we 
will find guidance in reshaping 
our party. Many of these prac- 
tices will seem strange to’ us, 
unnecessarily cumbersome, in- 
volved, argumentative, tim e- 
consuming. However, these are 


the “necessary evils” involved in | 


the democratic process. And we 
must recognize.that our tendency 
to expedite, streamline, to act in 
a decisive and efficient manner 
often becomes a_ cloak for 
bureaucracy. 

There is no contradiction be- 
tween our remaining true to our 
Marxist goals and becoming a 
model demacratic organization. 
Quite the contrary, a deep-going 
and creative brand of democracy 
is inherent in our Marxist sci- 
ence and in our approach to the 
masses. Moreover, our efforts at 
leading the American masses in 
struggle toward socialist goals 
will be thwarted to the extent 
that we fail to embody the demo- 
cratic heritage which the Amer- 
ican people hold so dear. 


The Essence of Our Errors—Bureaucracy 


By C. E. W. 
UNION COUNTY, N. J. 
MY INCLINATION is to 
preface these remarks, which 
are my small contribution 
to the series of discussions 


now taking place in our 

, with an elaborate exposi- 
tion of the tremendous contribu- 
tions our organization, the Com- 
munist Party of the U. S., has 
made to the American scene. 
Suffice it to say that while the 
majority of what I will say is 
critical, I remain firmly convinc- 
ed that only our party is capable 
of eventually leading the Ameri- 
can people to a Socialist United 
States which will be able to pro- 
vide a life exceeding in grandeur 
anything Edward Bellamy imag- 
ined possible! 

I am likewise convinced that 
in the not too distant future the 
American people will recognize 
the tremendous courage and 
enormous personal sacrifices so 
many of our comrades have made 
and are prepared to make in 
order to build such an America. 
Here I refer not only to the Jead- 
ers of our pety who have spent 

in jail or away from home, 

ut also to those many ‘com- 

rades who have given up per- 

sonal comforts and ambitions in 

order to carry forward the strug- 

gle in mass orginzations, in trade 
unions and in community life. 

In the main, I would like to 
deal with what I believe to be 
the essence of our errors. . . 


Dennis, in his. er 


bureaucracy, Den 
port to the. National, thee 
characterizes the errors made in 


- 


te cet 10 vears as being main- 
ly of a left-sectarian nature. 
riowcver, while I fully agree 
with this I do not believe that 
he gets to what I consider the 
heart of the matter and that is 
not what type of error was made 

. nor even how it was that 
the error was made at all... 


BUT, how it was that the errors. 


were perpetuated “ad nauseum.” 


WHAT KIND OF 
BUREAUCRACY 


I will attempt to show how I 
arrived at my ‘conclusion that 


bureaucracy is at the heart: of © 


many of our problems. But, first, 
let me make clear that I do not 
speak of the type of bureau- 
cracy which exists in a govern- 
ment office .. . that is, the “9, to 


5” desk type. I do not think that. 


we are copfronted with this type 
of bureaucrat and I am ve 
much of the opinion that we will 
not be until such time as the 
Communist Party becomes a gov- 
erning party. When I speak of 
bureaucracy I refer to that type 
which has so invaded the minds 
of most of our leading comrades, 
from club organizers up, that pol- 
icy and line, strategy and tactics, 
are not adjusted and corrected in 
accord with actual: conditions 
_until all too many of our com- 
rades have-become isolated from 
the American péople. 

(1) The Inevitability of War 
—It is undoubtedly true that our 
party began to see before most 
other parties, even those in So- 
cialist states, that war was not 


inevitable, But, our approach to 


lem was in-my, opinion, 


the pr A 
d even foolish. 


naive 


I remember discussions in 
which the line was laid down that 
in accordance with Marxist-Len- 
inist theory war under capital- 
ism was inevitable but that given 
the struggle of the people for 


peace, any given war was not in- ~ 


evitable. With this line, for any 
comrade to really be convinced 
that war was not an immediate 
prospect he had first be con- 
cinced that the people of the 
U. S. were struggling against 
war and for peace! Obviously 
this was not the case through 
much of the past 10 years and 
the result was that while parrot- 
ing the official line I, with most 
comrades I was in contact with, 
believed surely that any day 
would bring war. 
RESULTS WERE 
TACTICAL ERRORS 

This had the effect of leading 
us into. many tactical errors in 
our day to day handling of prob- 
lems relating to peace. That the 
error was made is not in itself 
startling. That the error was not 
seen after years of questions in 
one form or another is certain] 
serious. The lack of understand- 


ing of the line laid down should 


have led much more rapidly thar 
it did to a re-evaluation of the 
line itself! 

(2) The Peaceful Transition to 
Socialism — Here, similarly in 
mhany ways to the previous ques- 
tion, our party laid down the line 
that it was possible to proceed 
peacefully to Socialism if only 
the bourgeoisie would not react 


violently . . . certainly we, the . 
| party.. the people we hoped to 
ead .would not be the ones, tp 


use force and violence first. 


Wi 


this line, in order to believe that 
a peaceful. transition was pos- 
sible, it was obviously necessary 
to be certain that the bourgeoisie 
would not react violently. I, with 
numerous others I am sure, was 
positive that the bourgeoisie 
would fight and therefore, in my 
mind the whole line became ster- 
ile and meaningless! Again, this 
question was raised time and time 
again and the line was clearly 
not understood by many, many 
rank and file comrades. Yet, the 
questioning and unclarity' was 
not for many years related to a 
possible incorrect line. 
SELF-DETERMINATION 

(3) Self-Determination of the 
Negro People—Here I only wish 
to ask the questions, how many 
comrades raised the demand for 
self-determination in their trade 
unions or mass organizations? 
How many comrades raise it 
even with people friendly to the 
movement? Must we not learn 
that our ‘policies which for years 
are resisted by thousands of 
comrades to the point of ignoring 
them entirely outside of party 
clubs themselves, need reconsid- 
eration? 7 

Are we so conceited and 
bureaucratic in our thinking that 
we can automatically ascribe 
this type of resistance to policy 
either to right opportunism of our 
comrades or to lack of under- 
standing of the masses without 
even having the modesty to at 
least re-examine our line? Trade 
union comrades, in~ particular, 
will remember prodding for 
their party organizations to raise 
thé ‘demand’ ‘for  suiper-seniority 

“(Continued ‘on Page 10) 
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We Must Embody the Democratic Heritage 


Readers 
(Continued from Page 6) 


claim to the contrary, indeed, 
betokens a complacency deserv- 
ing sharp condemnation. 


Have they “firmly overcome” 
all the evil consequences? What 
about the executions in Georgia 
recently, announced many weeks 
after the event, with no public 
trial or publication of evidence? 
. . . Did the C. C. tell the 
“whole truth” about Stalin? It 
certainly did not, inasmuch as 
the outstanding document has 
circulated only: because impe- 
rialist intelligence agents got 
hold of it! Whether or not the 
party and people .have given 
“full approval” we don’t know. 
We have no facts on the sub- 
ject independent of the C. C.’s 
own statements. 

Part II “explains” why so lit- 
tle was done before. There is 
much self-congratulation by the 
“Leninist core” of the C. C., 
presumably the present Polit- 
ical Bureau, who “immediately 
after the death of Stalin set a 
course of struggle.” Notice the 
“after.” Note also the desperate 
grasping for straws of examples 
of how this core had “sharply 


restricted” individual acis of 
Stalin's during the war. Un- 
doubtedly many a commander 
at front or factory rear “made 
independent decisions’; they 
could never have won without 
it. But that does not prove a 
thing about a struggle for de- 
mocracy against the Stalin ter- — 
ror! 

Beria is referred to as “the 
agent of international imperial- 
ism.” Maybe he was. Maybe re 
wasn't. Who knows? What 
evidence has he seen? Let the 
c. C., CPSU, understand that 
we who fight for socialism, who 
have the utmost respect for the 
peoples of the USSR, are not 
taking anyones unsupported 
word on so vital a matter. 

That holds also for the claim 
that Soviet democracy both 
proclaims and insures materially 
“freedom of speech and of the 
press, freedom of conscience.” 
Such a claim can be accepted 
when samples of the published 
product are available. Until 
then, it is a welcome, hope- 
inspiring announcement, but’ 
only that. 

And .the $64 question? The 
“answer seems to be that ev- 
erybody loved Stalin and you 
couldn’t challenge him, for lack 
of mass support. This. answer 
does not show much confidence 
in the masses; it says in effect 
that they believed everything 
they were told by and about 
The Great Man. 

Furthermore, it ignores the 
passing admission made earlier 
in the resolution. The irregu- 
larity of meetings gets a once- 
over lightly. Furtseva, too, said, 
how could they meet in war 
time. Rubbish. Time of crisis is 
above all a time for C. C. meet- 
ings as complete as possible. 
ing, perhaps the 
only one, emphasized by Lenin, 
that they are not now trumpet- 
ing in the resolution. Did no 
one in that Leninist core ever 
ask for the regular meetings 
prescribed by the Party Consti- 
tution—in, all those years since 
the prewar Convention? Could 
there have been a safer way of 
raising the curtain on poten- 
tially embarrassing discussion? 
And the lower ies, the con- 
tact points with the masses, did 
they never ask either? How 
come this aspect of party con- 
sciousness, was so generally 
suffocated? | 

Part Ill reminds us that no 
one individual could change the 

(Contitiued’ on Page 10) 
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How the Stanislavsky y School Works 


By BEN LEVINE 

MARILYN MONROE 
should by her rece1t actions 
have convinced her severest 
critics that her passion for art 
may equal and even exceed 
her art of pas- | 
sion. Not only has Siro 
she taken lessons Ba 4.3 
in. Lee  Strass- F353 
berg’s school of 
the drama, but 2 
she has married : 
one of America’s BR 
finest  play- 
wrights. And Ar- Bae! 
thur Miller evi- aa 
dently believes Sais 
that Marilyn's in- 
terest in Dustoevsky, for example, 
is more likely to be permanent 
than the admiration expressed for 
that writer by the Soviet critic, 
whom Mr. Miller has accused of 
fickleness. 

Marflyn’s connection with the 
Strassberg school has brought the 
Stanislavsky Method of dramatic 
art (taught in that school) to the 
consciousness of wider sections of 
the public, reaching out to TV au- 
diences. There have bee: murmurs 
against the applicability of this 
method to TV, but all agree it has 
had far-reaching effects on tele- 
vision acting. 

Camera Three, under the leader- 
ship of James MacAncrew, who 
combines a sense for the immediate 
present with a deep cultural back- 
ground, accordingly devoted one 
of its Sunday programs at 11:30 
a.m. on Channel 2 to a discussion 
of the Stanislavsky Mefiod, using 
scenes from Chekhovs “Uncle 
Vanya” with members of the off- 
Broadway cast to illustrate the 


technique. 
* 


ONE CANNOT, of course give 
more than the barest surface treat- 
ment to the Stanislavsky Method 
through a half hour of scenes even 
from Chekhov or even from the act- 
ing of so dedicated a yvroup of ar- 
tists as thrilled the TV audience 
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that Sunday morning. It was like 
“learning the Torah on one foot.” 

Only one aspect was emphasized, 
the “psychological realism,” with 
which the actors lived their parts. 

The actors, before each scene, 
described to the audience how they 
prepared for their part. Uncle 
Vanya related, for example, how 
he drew on his childhood experi- 
ences of loneliness for the scene in 
which he sought i love of the 
heroine. 

The Method, we were told, re- 
quired a deep self- analysis by the 
actor, a sensitivity to’ artistic truth, 
a willingness and an ability to 
throw himself fully into the part 
as if he were really living it. 

There are other elements to this 
technique which I believe are more 
important, and which I propose 
to mention later, | 

By itself, this abandonment to 
emotion has for centuries been a 
mark of many great tragic actors. 

Shakespeare, an experienced 
actor-manager himself, has Hamlet 
describe such acting in the speech 
that ends: “What's Hecuba to him 
or he to Hecuba that he should 
weep for her.” Hamlet talks pf the 
actor who: : 

“In a fiction, in a dream of 
passion, 

“Could force his soul so to his 
conceit 

“That, from her working, all his 
visage wanned; 

“Tears in his eyes, distraction 
in’s a aspect, . ; 

“A broken voice... .” 

This abandonment to emotion 
have even extended to audiences. 
Cervantes relates how Don Quix- 
ote, in his frenzy for the right, in- 
terrupted a puppet show and de- 
stroyed the doll-villain with his 
sword, 

* 

THE psychological approach has 
had a good eftect on some TV ac- 
tors, a bad effect on others. 

Patricia Barry, playing the -lead 
role in George Taylor's “County 
Fair Time” on TV Playhouse, gave 
an impressive portrait, consistent 
from beginning to end, of a young 
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girl beating her wings against the 
narrow confines of a small South- 
ern town. 

On the other hand, Keaneth Utt, 
in Charles Garment’s “Song for a 
Summer Night,” applying psycholo- 

to the character of a lawyer 

trated in his ambition to be a 
player in a jazz band, only succeed- 
ed in producing a weird neurotic 
effect. 

Which proves that the Method 
is not a universal cure-all. Psycholo- 
gical realism fails in plays that are 
not themselves realistic for melo- 
dramas, whodunits, etc. Indiscrim- 
inate TV use of this technique Irs 
often wedded dullness to poverty 
of imagination in marriages that 
cry aloud for divorce. 

* 

THE paths to dramatic great- 
ness are many and varied. The 
Comedie Francaise, for example, 
which is the oldest repertory thea- 
tre in the world, grew out of Mo- 
liere’s group of strolling players, 


and developed a technique the 
very opposite of the Stanisvlasky 
sehool’s. 

Diderot, the 18th Century Ency- 
clopedist, in “The Paradox of Act- 
ing,” praised a Comedie Francaise 
actress because “she repeats her 
efforts without emotion.” And 
Diderot continued: “As she lies 
careless and still on a sofa with 
folded arms and closed eyes, she 
can hear herself, see herself, judge 
herself, and judge also the effects 
she will preqeans 


BUT THE Stanislavsky school 
has far more to offer than psy- 


chological realism. There is its 


stress on teamwork, its insistence 
that players establish a permanent 
group and learn to interact as well 
as act. - 

I saw a performance of “Carmen” 
by the Moscow Art Theatre when it 
visited this country in 1922 and I 
have never forgotten the remark- 
able unity of effect the impression 
of a single living organism of which 
each actor is a part. 

Unfortunately the Camera 
Three Uncle Vanya scenes could 
not present this aspect of the Stan- 
ivlavsky technique, for the TV 
screen is simply too small to give 
a unified mass effect. We may 
have to wait until entire walls: of 
houses are fitted with screens be- 
fore we can appreciate in living- 
room performances, the full glory 
of this method. 

Furthermore, even with the pres- 
ent means, TV could benefit from 
the Stanislavsk repertory techni- 
que. One would thik the programs 
like Studio One, TV Playhouse and 
Climax would maintain casts intact, 
with perhaps a visiting star now 
and then. But such is not the case. 

If in this one phase the Stanis- 


lavsky influence would make itself 
- felt, 


it would be a boon to TV, 
and Marilyn Monroe would have 
conferred a benefit by focusing 
greater attention on that techni- 
que. The Marily Monroe - Arthur 


Miller romance may yet beconle a 
Stanislavsky symbol of the wedding 


of player and playwright. 
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By HARRY RAYMOND» 

WHEN the Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey Circu 
folded its tent in Pittsburg 
last month after playing to | 
— house, the questio 

ig up: Does this mark the e 
of touring circus under t 
Big Top canvas? 

The answer, I believe, is that th 
circus is too much part of t 
American tradition for a decisic 
of John Ringling North, who hz 
held a tight grip for years on th 
circus monopoly, to sound th 
death knell for this tvpe of ent 
tainment which has thrilled kie 
from six to 60 for so many genera 
tions. 

The circus is not dead. What ha 
died is‘ Mr. North’s conception ¢ 


the circus. 
* 


~ IN THE first place, there is t 


important fact that much fe 

the circus has been offering—t 

capering of the clewns, wild arm 
imal acts, “death defying” flyers 
dancing elephants, jugglers, acro 
bats, high wire and trapeze spe 
cialists—now comes into the living 
room free via the television scree 

This has given the Ringling shoy 
some tough competition. 


In an attempt to meet this com 
petition, Mr. North has tried t 
transform the largest show of 
earth into an even larger show. He 
sought to develop a Hollywooe 
type of presentation, scrapping tk 
old down-to-earth format of P. T. 
Barnum. The show this year lack 
ed the old fashioned charm ane 
thrill. Frou-frou rappings Ziegfie 
the razzle-dazzle decor by 
French artist Marcel Vertes, the 
colored sawdust, painted elephants 
mediocre ballet. numbérs and the 
thin fluff designed to “glamorize 
the show resulted in an attractior 
that was neither Hollywood no 
circus. Itywas a poor imitation ¢ 
Ziegfeld with a menagerie tailing 
on behind and some frivolou 
Broadway chi-chi subverting wha 
was left of the real circus. | 

In addition, Mr. North openec 
the season in Madison Square 


A Valuable F Book With 
Insights into Society 


THE POWER ELITE. By C. 
Wright Mills. Oxford University 
s. 423 pages. $6. 


Reviewed by ADAM LAPIN” 


C. WRIGHT MILLS. has 
written with broad sweep and 
in graceful and muscular prose 
an economic and social who's 
who in American life. Mills, 
a Columbia University sociology 
professor, has 


with reaf insight into the question 
of who really runs the country. 


His answer: an interlocking di- 
rectorate of the nation’s corpora- 
tion, military and political over- 
lords that he chooses to call the 
“power elite.” “They,” he savs, “are 
in command ‘of a major ‘hier- 
archies arf organizations of mod- 
em society. They rule the biz 
corporations. They rua the ma- 
chinery of the state and claim its 
prerogatives. They direct the mili- 
tary establishment.” 

Mills’ book is both directly and 
by implication an answer to those 
numerous sociologists who deny 
the existence of any ruling group 
in American society..He takes on 
the various theories to this effect 
from the simple answer that the 
people rule to the more sophis- 
ticated variants that it is. a large 
and amorphous middle class or a 
balance of power arrangement be- 
tween ie a social groups. 


IN THE PROC ESS, Mills aiso 
destroys the Horatio Alger theory 
of American success. He sij;ows that 
“only 9 percent of the very rich of 


Our Own time originated in lowcr- 


robed deeply and° 


class families’ and that 68 percent 
come from “upper class” families. 

He points out that it is mathe- 

matically impossible by dint of sav- 
ing and thrift alone to climb into 
the category of the “very rich,” 
possessing $30 million or more. 
“Sixty-five “percent of the very 
richest people in America toda 
are involved in businesses fa ws A 
their families have passed on to 
them or are simply living as ren- 
tiers on the huge returns from such 
properties, he tells us. 

While providing many delicious 
tidibts about the vices and mores 
of the very rich, he cautions: “The 
— st is the source of wealth 
and the basis of the continued 
power and privilege of wealth. All 
the men and the families of great 
wealth are now identified with 
large corporations in which their 
property is seated.” 

* 


IN POINTING to the power and 
wealth of the owners of the na- 
tion’s corporations, Mills debunks 
the theory of a “managerial rev- 
olution” -whereby the managers, 
executives and technicians have 
become the real rulers. 


He also debunks the nonsense 
abou: a “people’s capitalism,” and 
widespread: ownership .of the na- 
tion’s corporate stocks. “At the 
very most,” he says, “0.2 percent 
or 0.3 percent of the population 
owns the bulk, the pay-off f shares 
of the corporate world.” 7 


I suspect he goes off in mimi- 
miziag the role in the economy of 
big banks and investment houses. 
At least, this is one of the few in- 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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By ART SHIELDS 


I'VE JUST sent a “Happy 
Birthday” card to a friend of 


- — 


Serenely, She 


dressed 


. > sain Gurley Flynn’s 66th 
birthday is on Aug. 7. Birthday 
greeting sent her should be ad- 
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many years. She's a friend of 
many others too. And I think 


shell have some happy mo- 
ments on her 66th birthday next 
Tuesday, Aug.. 7. For she knows 
that her friends will be thinking 
of her as she bends over her work 
table in prison. They'll be thinking 
of Elizabeth in the mines, the steel 
mills, the logging camps, the ships, 
the garment factories and college 
classrooms too. And she knows she 
will be with them again. 7 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn knows 
also that her cause is winning. The 
: ly face of War is hiding away. 

The Negro people are uniting for 
freedom as never before. Labor 
solidarity is stronger than ever to- 
day. The Socialist movement to end 


poverty, war and unemployment — 


is rolling over the earth like a tide. 
And this tide is bigger than any 
prison wall. 
* 

PEOPLE were born for happi- 
ness, not poverty and pain. But 
Elizabeth knows that America can 
not be happy until the people own 
the Jand and the sidasteles to- 
ether, and the workers are rob- 
ed by capitalists no more. And 
she has dreamed all her life of the 
Socialist America to be, 


“I found the Socialist mevement 
at a very young and impressionable 
age, she says in her book—“I Speak 
My Own Piece.” “To me it was 
the creed of the Brotherhood of 
Man.” | 

The Brotherhood of Man! That 


vision inspired Eugene V. Debs too. 


And ot like. Debs, has suf. 


fered ‘all her 


? 


life with America’ s 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 
Box A, Alderson, W. Va. 
.. oe 


many victims of unbrotherly op- 
pression. One feels her emotion as 
she wtites of the mill children, 
who shivered all winter without 
underwear in Manchester, N. H., 
where she lived as a child. And 
of the “weeping old ‘tramp’,” who 

was led to jail, while he “kept tell- 
ing us children he had done no 
wrong; he had no job and no 


money and no place to sleep.” 


It’s hard to understand poverty 
unless you've felt it yourself, Eliza- 
beth once told her sister Kathie. 
And the Flynn kids could feel the 
pangs of their neighbors ‘because 
they suffered themselves. Their 


father was often out of work. And— 


“On cold nights we'd huddle in 
the kitchen and shut off the rest 
of the house,” writes Elizabeth of 
her later childhood in the South 
Bronx. “We'd do our lessons b 
kerosene lamp, when gas was s shut 
off for non-payment. We'd undress 
in the kitchen, scurry to the cold 
bedroom, all the children sleeping 
in one bed, when we put our coats 
ever us to keep warm. We might as 
well have lived on an isolated farm 
in the Dakotas, fer all the good the 
great city did us then. Bill collec- 
tors harassed my gentle mother— 
the landlord; the gas man, the milk 
man, the acess 


lain it- 


BUT poverty aeeiliced 
their 


self. Workers must thi 


problems out. And the Flynn home .. 
was the place. to do it. For it was -. 


Looks 


a house of books and ideas, wher 
young minds would grow. Here on 
could find some of the world 
best literature from the libra 

across the Harlem -River bridge 
Daddy Flynn, too, was alway 
bringing Socialist books in. Marx’ 
“Capital” was one of his treasure 


seo Sera 


ce: Soe Ren, 
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Elizabeth Gurley 
cutter and militant union 
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Garden with the fixed idea that he 
could take the show out without 
normal collective bargaining rela- 
tions with the American Guild of 
Variety Artists and the Teamsters 
Union which have jurisdiction over 
performers and other employes of 
traveling circus caravans. 
* 

REFUSAL: to deal with the 
unions, brought pickets to the main 
entrance. And such great stars of 
the sawdust arena as clowns Em- 
-mett Kelly, Felix Adler’ and Otto 
Griebling walked out and joined 
other fellow artists and workers 
on the picket line. Merle Evans, 
bandmaster for 30 years, joined the 
clowns, elephant trainer Baptiste 
Schreiber and other acts in the 
walkout. 

Mr. North stubbornly went on 
with what non-union performers 
and workers he could get, paying 
many of them below the 75-cent 
hourly minimum required under 
the wage law. This brought legal 
action against the management 
when the show played Buffalo. 

The work of handling the ele- 
phants was turned over to some in- 
experienced youngsters. Schreiber, 
the old elephant man, had always 
given orders to the bulls in Ger- 
man. The lads who took over 
Schreiber’s job barked orders to 
the elephants in English with a 
southern accent. But the bulls did 
not seem to understand. At least 
they didn’t obey their new masters. 
There were many stampedes and 
some serious accidents. 

+ 


LABOR has placed the circus on 
the unfair list. The management 
had trouble finding canvasmen to 
get the tent up and take it down. 
First class riggers, property men 
animal men, ics, electricians 
and others of the basic crew left 
the show for greener pastures. 

_ Then came the rain, lots of rain 
and a train wreck. At several stands 
the crew failed to get the tent up 
on time and matinee performances 
‘were cancelled. In Boston an all- 
union circus played competition 
to Ringling. Box office grosses 
droppe 


The ple stayed away until 
that final night in Pittsburgh when 
every seat was filled by customers 
who came to mourn. The “Greatest 
Show on Earth” became the “Latest 
Show on Earth.” 


King Brothers Circus met the 
same fate and the show was 
stranded a week earlier in Middle- 
town, Conn. A six-truck unit of the 
show, with a hungry hay-eating 
elephant and several meat-eating 
wild animals, encamped without 
funds. in a field in Stroudsburg, Pa. 
with a sign, “Donations Appre- 
ciated.” 

* 

AN SOS to the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals 
brought food for the beasts while 
the stranded folk panhandled 
enough to keep body and soul 
together until they could get the 
poverty-stricken caravan moving 
back to the home base in Macon, 
Ga. Earlier, the Clyde Beatty Cir- 


cus folded its tent in what was re-_ 


ported to be “a _ blaze..of_ bad 
grosses. It was a disastrous season 


for circuses. 


Disaster has struck the circus 
before. There have been train 
wrecks, fires and fold-ups. But cir- 
cus folks are hearty people. The 
clown, the trapeze artist;-the wire 
walker, the acrobat, the equestrian, 
the animals and trainers have al- 
ways returned to find an arena_or 
Stage to entertain and amaze the 
youngsters. 


Many of the Ringling performers 
have moved into good paying spots 
in unionized TV. Others are being 
booked for the George A. Hamid, 
Barnes & Curruthers and Lew & 
Leslie Grade shows. Some have 
contracted for summer park work 
and small circuses at state and 
county fairs. 

* 

I HAVE HAD some small ex- 
perience with the circus and know 
what a sad occasion it is have the 
manager call the troupe together in 
the middle of the season to an- 
nounce the show is folding. It is 


like waking up in the morning to | 


find the shop you have been work- 


ids, the Circus 
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Emmett Kelly, the sad-faced clown known to millions of kids, is a symbol of the big-top. circus 
which folded up the other day. Will it come back again? Here Kelly is seen with six-year-old Leroy 
Curtis, of Denver, Col., offering the youngster a piece of birthday cake when Leroy attended the cir- 
cus matinee shortly before it closed. The boy is the youngest cured patient on record of the American 


Cancer Society, and is considered entirely rid of 


ing in has run away. never to re- 
turn. 

We had no union in 1915 to pro- 
tect us when Zack Miller came 
out in the arena at the Panama 
Pacific International Exhibition 
and explain the 101 Ranch Wild 
West Show was bankrupt and we 
were all unemployed. 

I took my week's pay—which 
was exactly $12—said good bye 
and went over and signed u 
with the Al G. Barnes Circus a 
later transferred to Sels Floto. It 
was all hard work with wonderful 
people, but the pay was low and 


» % 


the disease. 


living conditons under the canvas 
and in the sleepers of the steam- 
ing circus trains could hardly 
have been worse. That ended my 
circus days. 

* 

PERHAPS the days of the circus 
under canvas are gone. The gen- 
eral opinion is that the circus if it 
is to survive will have to be reor- 
ganized and follow the European 
example of playing in one ring in 
large auditoriums in the big popu- 
Jation centers. 

Mr. North said he is planning 
something like that for next year. 


- 


If he reverts to the simple basie 

circus formula, forgets about Hol- 

lywood “glamor” and sits down 

and does business with the unions, 

the Ringling Show should have a 

ee season under the shelter of 
-top roofs. 


In fact, the circus, fully union- 
ized and playing indoors, should 
be semi-permanent part of show 
business in every large city. If 
it displays the best earthy circus 
talent currently available it will be 


‘welcomed by the young and old 


alike. The circus will insist on 
living. 


— 


o the Morrow 


And the kids were brought up on 
the New York Socialist weekly— 
The Worker—which: had the same 
name as our paper today. 

That house was # wonderful po- 
litical forum, as I was later to find 
for myself. Daddy Flynn was a 
belligerent Irish Socialist, with a 


n pictured with -her father, Tom Flynn, io 1941. 
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keen sense of the dramatic. And he 
was happiest of all in debate. — 

Those debates covered a wide 
range of political theory in those 
free-for-all days when progressive 
workers were exploring many dif- 
ferent ways to Socialism. Social- 
ist Party members, Socialist Labor- 


se 
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A stone 


man” she said of him. Mr. Flynn was 81 when this photo- 


ites, and later IWW’s argued to- 
gether in the Flynn home. And the 


Flynn children listened and sifted ~ 


the arguments and sometimes join- 

in the discussions themselves. 

Elizabeth was learning to “Speak 
Her Own Piece” in that little walk- 
up home on 134 St. In the South 
Bronx. She was extremely indepen- 
dent from the very beginning, says 
her sister Kathie. she oes + 
never let her aggressive father tell 
her what to think. Nor to write her 
_— as he wanted to do, when 
she gave her maiden talk before 
the Harlem Socialism Club on 250 
West 125 St. at the age of 15. 

ae 


THAT - maiden speech told how 
women will win full equality when 
the people make this a Socialist 
Jand. Then working “class _ house- 
wives, she said, will be freed from 
drudgery at last. 


Elizabeth's talk was based in part 
on the famous book of August Be- 
bel on “Women and Socialism.” 
That book was a 19th Century So- 
cialist classic. 

And Elizabeth was amazed, 
nearly 50 years later, to see this 
book among the government ex- 
hibits in Judge Dimock’s Foley 
Square court in 1952. It was used 
as “evidence” to lock Elizabeth up 
in Alderson, W. Va. for three 
years (and 10 other workers’ Jead- 
ers as well). 

I wish that Elizabeth could join 
in The Worker's discussion on The 
American Road to Socialism today. 
For few men and women know our 
great land and its people so well. 
And none have explored this Amer- 
ican Road in person’ for so many 
decades. 

For Elizabeth is a Socialist theor- 
ist, who has tested her theories gn 
picket lines and free speech battle- 
grounds all over this lad. The class 
struggle to her is a liviig thing, 
which she knows from aetion as 
well as from books.. She has-faced 
clubbing cops in the tall timber 


towns of the West Coast and in 
many other struggles for bread and 
freedom in between. And she knows 
the working people as one knows 
one’s’ intimate friends. I’ve never 
seen. her look so happy as when 
she’s relaxing in a coal miner's 


home. 
* 


IN SEEKING this road to So- 
cialism Elizabeth has learned to re- 
spect all honest American work- 
ers, who fight for their rights, 
whether they agree with her entire 
political platform or not. These 
workers number millions. They are 
the salt of the American earth. And 
she knows. that Socialism will not 
be won until they give the need- 
ed push. . | 

In seeking this road Elizabeth 

has worked with every group that 
is organizing the most oppressed 
American workers. She knows that 
the best fighters for Socialism are 
usually the workers, who need it 
most. And she fights for them any- 
how because their oppression out- 
rages her soul. : 
. That’s why she turned to the 
IWW while still in her teens. The 
IWW, was then leading the fight 
for the workers in the Copper Trust 
mines and the “bindle stiffs’ in the 
unorganized logging camps, and 
the immigrant workers in the tex- 
tile mills of the East. 

But Elizabeth never burned her 
bridges behind her when she left 
the Socialist Party. She kept the 


The People’s Poem 
By BONNY VICHY 
(11 Years Old) 


The world is made of many kinds 

That work together with their minds 
To build a world so strong and true 
And make: it happier for me and you. 


respect of thousands of good Social- 
ist comrades. And she respected 
them too, and has had their he!p on 
many battle lines. 

* 

ELIZABETH joined the Com- 
munist Party in. 1937, some 19 
years ago. And she looks back with 

ride to the work her party has 
one along that American Road. It 
has hel make America a better 
place for workers to live in by its 
pioneer work for labor organiza- 
tion in the mass production indus- 
tries. And Negro rights were im- 
mensely advanced by Communist- 
led campaigns for the Scottsboro 
Boys and by other Communist-Jed 
struggles since. 

In recent years this party of So- 
cialist-minded workers has been 
cruelly persecuted by the McCar- 
thyite witchhunters. And it has 
also suffered from some mistakes 
which it frankly admits. But it still 
remains the largest group of Amer- 
ican’ workers who are organized 
in a movement to bring socialism to 
America. And it still has thousands 
of steadfast comrades behind it. 

And these comrades know that 
Elizabeth’s party has big jobs to 
do in the struggle ahead. And they 
know that this party can be the in-~ 
dispensable force in building a mass 
movement for that “Commonwealth 
of Toil that is to be.” 

I’m quoting Joe Hill, who dedi- 
cated his last poem to the “Rebel 
Cirl”—Elizabeth Curley Flynn. 
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(Continued from Page 7) © 
nature of Soviet society, and that 
it is basally the most dem- 
ocratic yot devised. That is 
perfectly true, but not the point. 

Our comrades of the C: C., 
CPSU, are too ready to dismiss 
the “formal indications” of de- 
mocracy in favor of phrases like, 
“whether the political authority 
services and reflects in action 
the will and basic interests of 
the people and workers.” This 
is very vague fare, especially in 
the light’of -the events now dis 
closed. In fact it sounds much 
like the “general will” and “will 
of all” in the idealist dreams of 
J. J. Rousseau. We can see now 
that, while “the nature of the 
socio-poltical regime is deter- 
mined” by the mode of produc- 
tion and which class holds polit- 
ical power, only a general sort of 
“nature” is thus “determined.” 
We want to know why party 
life was at so low an ebb that 
for twenty-odd years there was 
no legislative debate, no cultural 
freedom, no safety in dissent. 

The task of the epoch is in- 
deed to consolidate socialism 
into a world system, with the 


‘CPSU in an honored place. Let. 


the C. C. dig deeper and think 
harder. The moral standing of 
every Party depends a good deal 
on it. 


STANLEY ARCHER. 


A Defense of 
Our Egg-Heads 

NEW YORK 
Dear Editor: 


In my time I have run a lathe, 
served on grievance committees 


and been elected to office in a | 


local union of 5,000 members. 
But since I have a college de- 
gree and have for some years 
made my living as a musician 
and teacher, I guess that makes 
me an “intellectual” in good 
standing. _ 

As such I want to take issue 
with several of your correspond- 
ents—notably the recent one 
from North Carolina—who claim 


that it is “intellectuals,” partic- 
ularly in leadership. positions, 
who have loused up the Com- 
munist Party. 

First, your oorrespondents 
seem to take it for granted that 
workers and intellectuals are two 
completely separate species. Now 
it is true that most workers are 
not intellectuals and most intel- 
lectuals are not workers, but it 
- vars possible for a man to be 

—for example, Sean O'Casey. 


Second, it is just not true that } 


the CP’s leadership is or was 
composed of intellectuals. Run 
down the names—Foster, Den 
nis, Nelson, Thompson, Perry, 
Onda, n, Gannett—not an 
intellectual in the lot. Nor, aside 
from Jerome, Trachtenberg and 
a handful of -others, will you 
find many no matter where you 
look. The mistakes made by the 
CP’s leaders were not made by 
intellectuals—they were made by 
bureaucrats: people who had 
forgotten, or never learned, to 
listen to the rank and file. 
Third, where do your cor- 
respondents get the idea that 
“intellectuals” are automatf€ally 
wrong and workers automatically 
right? As aouest Meany, the 
plumber, Beck the kdriver 
_ Woll the photoengraver, etc., Ill 
take the intellectuals Robeson, 


‘ (Continued on Page 11) 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
termine our future; not the 
weakness of this or that indi- 
vidual, which also is not barred 


in the discussions, of course. 


Even the question of bureau- 
cracy and sectarianism are tied 
up with certain 


it is highly likely that we will 


continue to have a built-in bu- - 


reaucracy and a built-in sectar- 
* 

THE second major reason 
which is, to my way of think- 
ing, the _basic one hampering 
the growth of the Marxist move- 
ment in this country was the 
heavv burden of concepts Jarge- 
ly taken over from Russian ex- 

s and dogmatism in the 
application of Marxist’ theory. 
Here, ‘of course, a vast upheav- 
al is-taking place all over the 
world. The 20th Congress has 
revealed a changed world sit- 
uation in which past concepts 
have been openly revised to 
meet changed conditions. The 
inevitability of war under im- 
perialism, different paths to So- 
cialism, changes in approaches 
to Social-Democracy and in re- 
lations between Communist 
Parties are the outstanding “re- 
visions.” They prove that Marx- 
ism must: be revised as changes 
take place, or it will become a 
straitjacket, not a guide to ac- 


In addition, the revelations 
around Stalin and other ques- 
tions in the People’s Democra- 
cies indicate both shocking dis- 
tortions of Socialist theory and 
a host of unsolved and compli- 
cated problems in the building 
of Socialism in these countries 
which require new or modified 
answers. These problems cer- 
tainly go far beyond the emer- 
gence of the “cult of personal- 
ity,” which, in my opinion, is 
but one of their reflections. The 
fact that there are problems 
in the building of Socialism— 
some even requiring new an- 


of the | 
Party. Unless they are changed, - 
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swers, some for which answers 
haven't yet been found—has now 
fortunately been brought out in- 
to the open. This in no way 
weakens the solid contributions 
of the Socialist world to human- 
ity—the outstanding one being 
the possibility of preventing an- 
other world. war. And, in turn, 
our Party, in keeping with this 
changed world situation and 
the removal of wrong ideas. of 
the infallibility of any individ- 
ual or group of leaders as well 
as over-simplified ideas about 
the building of Socialism, can 
and must look at the world and 
our country with fresher eves. 
* 


THERE have been many ar- 
ticles written with which I am 
in agreement on the general di- 
rection such changes should 
take. They include first and 
foremost making conditions in 
America our starting point, re- 
alizing that the true national 
interests of the people of our 
country are not contradictory to 
fraternal solidarity with peoples 
the world over. They include 
re-examining the structure of 
the Partv and the validity of 
such ideas as democratic cen- 
tralism, monolithic party, how 
the Party exercises( and if it 
should exercise) its vanguard 
role, the parliamentary path to 
Socialism, and civil liberties aft- 
er Socialism. I believe that these 


questions should be discussed 
one at a time, and I hope to 
contribute later to that. I also 
feel that there must be a maijor- 
ity rule in any organization, 
while the right to dissent is 
guaranteed within the frame- 
work of carrying out policies 
and programs democratically 
agred upon. 

But these changes, to what- 
ever dégree they are discussed 
and adopted, will not alone 
solve our problem of how to 
build an effective mass move- 
ment for Socialism in the Unit- 
ed States. We don’t have all the 
answers; indeed, neither we nor 
others can have them all at this 
time. The objective conditions 
are not here for a mass move- 
ment tor Socialism. In addition, 
there are many other factors. 
Even those who are for Social- 
Sim in some manner are not pre- 
pared for organic unity with us, 
particularly the most important 
and decisive individuals and 
groupings in the trade unions 
inclined’ toward radical or so- 
cialist ideas. 

It is quite possible that it will 
be a long time before a mass 
movement for Socialism begins 
to take shape. All the more rea- 
son that we not accept the sta- 
tus quo passively today, but 
put ourselves in the best posi- 
tion for helping to forward this 
movement. We must do all we 
can now to halt the loss of in- 
fluence and prestige we now 
suffer. It certainly requires ac- 
tion, not just words. We cannot 
guarantee a future free of mis- 
takes; we can guarantee, by our 
deeds in the vital weeks and 
months ahead, that we have the 
ability to learn from mistakes 
—and that would be a great ad- 
vance! 


* 

FINALLY, I believe the fol- 
lowing points would, in outline 
form, be a summary of some 
ideas on outlook for the future: 

1) We need to develop a 
more correct estimate of forces 
in our country, develop a far 


broader mass policy which will 
correct past narrow concepts 
and take a new look at large 
sections of the labor, Negro peo- 
ple and people’s organizations. 

2) Basic changes in our struc- 
ture, name and character which 
would help to overcome rigid 
practices and help to lay the 
foundations for further changes 
as conditions mature. 


3). Continued and renewed 
emphasis on our ties with the 
labor and people’s organizations 
and the fight for immediate 
needs. I believe that the decline 
of the Socialist Party in the 
past is due primarily to its ne- 

lect of these questions during 

e last twenty years and that 
the sectarianism of many other 
organizations of a more advanc- 
ed character stems primarily 
from similar weaknesses. While 
I haven't the space to get into 
a discussion of our role fully, ‘it 
seems to me that any movement 
for Socialism, any Marxist or- 
ganization which does not react 
to the daily needs of the people 
and workers is doomed to ster- 
ility. 

We may broaden greatly our 
ideas of how our members 
should function in the shops 
and organizations; but cur own 
program and activity should be 
expanded, not curtailed. For 
some years our legislative work 
has been greatly curtailed; yet 
the tradition and what little has 
been done are still one of the 
most effective means of making 
contacts and. presenting our 
program. We in fact should be 
engaged on a real program to 
meet the transit, school and 
other needs of the people of our 
city and state. I hope that this 
will be picked up after the sum- 
mer lull. 

4) The widest exploration 
with all sorts of groupings and 
individuals— with an open mind, 
with modesty and a real Spirit 
of give-and-take—and especial- 
ly at this stage, emphasis on the 
“take.” : 


The Essence of Our Errors—Bureaucracy 
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for Negro workers. In the main, 
the trade union comrades found 
one excuse or another for not 
raising the demand (and those 
that did raise it found them- 
selves isolated) yet to my knowl- 
edge, this resistance to a line of 
the party never led to a re- 
evaluation of the line itself! 

(4) Election Policies—It ap- 
pears pretty well agreed ‘upon 
that the support for the enter- 
ing of the Progressive Party in- 
to the Presidential elections in 
1948 was a left-sectarian error. 
But, it is my conviction, that 
more important than the error 
itself was the continued pushing 
of the line in 1950 and again in 
1952 in the face of snowballing 
opposition from the ranks of our 
party. We must learn to stop 
blaming everything on objective 
conditions and learn to think 
constantly in terms of our line 
as well. 


(5) The Fight for Peace—Here 


again I would like to refer -to 


shop comrades who came to 
meeting after meeting of their 
party club where they were ask- 
ed, as a permanent point on the 


agenda, “How did you raise the 


a of peace in your shop 
this week?” All will remember 
the resistance to raising the ques- 
tion ... and certainly all will re- 
member the varied excuses 
usually related to so-called ob- 
jective circumstances in the 
given shop. But, here again, the 
resistance was not related to our 
line for many years. 


YOUTH PROBLEM 


(6) The Youth—Since the for- 
mation of the Labor Youth 
League in 1948 the Party an- 
nually reaffirm its belief in the 
importance of winning the youth 
to socialism through this inde- 
pendent organization., Never- 
theless, far bon having grown 
it has dwindled in size and in 
influence. We cannot continue 
to ascribe the failings of the 
LYL to objective circumstances. 
A revaluation of our line in re- 
gard to the LYL and to the 
youth in general is sorely need- 
ed and long overdue in my opin- 
ion. Once again, here is an ex- 
ample of what I consider to be 
bureaucratic thinking which has 


resisted related failings of our 


line to our line itself! 
I have attempted in the above 


“six examples to prove my case 


that bureaucratic thinking lies at 
the root of many of our long- 
continued errors. That we will 
make errors in the future is as 
certaif¥ as is the correctness of 


a stated approach to- 
criticism and self-criticism. 
Were there no errors there 
would be no need for criticism 
and selfciificisn. 

But just ‘ds I am certain’ we 


will make errors in the future, 
I am also convinced that our 
party leadership. on all levels, 
must learn to listen in a new way 
to all our comrades and to all 
the American people. We must 
learn to seek out what is really 
meant in the expressions of dis- 
agreement to our line, whether 
these expressions be vocal and 
clear or simply in the form of 
passive resistance. Only in this 
way can we avoid the perpe*ua- 
tion of errors to the point of iso- 
lation of our comrades. 

In the six points used as ex- 
amples above, I have deliberate- 
ly omitted reference to errors 
our party made in relation to eco- 
nomic questions. I did so - be- 
cause I wanted to deal separately 
with what I consider to be not 
only one of our most serious 
succession of errors but the 
source, directly and indirectly of 
numerous other mistakes. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Some ten years ago a new re- 
cruit to our ranks was introduced 
to political economy by a volume 
of Leontiev. Five years ago a 
new recruit would have been 


presented with Eeaton. Clearly 
we. are moving to the West on 
economic matters . .. but we 


have yet to cross the Atlantic!’ 


How is it that in the one most 
advanced capitalist country there 
is not one American Marxist 
Political Economy textbook? ~ 
Can we say that as Marxists we 
are able to analyze the day-to- 
day economic events in our 
uitry with clarity anc 
them concretely to our correct 


and relate | 


general line on economics? We 
cannot! Our incorrect cries of 
impending crisis on several oc-. 
casions proved conclusively that 
as economists we were a long 
way from being surefooted. 

I concur with the resolution 
of the State Committee of the 
New Jersey District of our Party 
calling for an American Marxist 
Political Economy textbook. It 
appears to me that the-tremen- 
dous research necessary to pre- 
pare such a book would more 
than prove its value by develop- 
ing many real American Marxist 
economists who would have stat- 
ure in Our country whether the 
bourgeoisie liked it or not. But, 
even more important such a task 
would help insure that mich of 
our tactics and our strategy 
would be more nearly related to 
the American scene, and there- 
fore, much less likely to be in 
error. Such a task would — 
us come to a hetter understand- 
ing of the ideology of the Ameri- 
can working class as it differs 
from that of the working class in 
any other country in the world, 
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(Continued from Page 10) “s 
- O’Casey and Aragon any day 
the week. ; 
Finally, let me suggest that 
those among your readers wi» 
geem to want to join McCarthy's 
anti-egghead” crusade might 
reflect on this fact: of the four 
ost important figures in the 
ry of socialism, three— 
arx, Engels and Lenin—were 
tellectuals.” The one worker 
was... Joseph Stalin. 
ALEX LESLIE 


Says Smith Act Is 

Cause for Setbacks 
BROOKLYN. 
Dear Editor: 

While reading letters and ar- 
ticles in the discussion pages I'm 
coming to a conclusion that the 
wrong issues are being discussed. 
Some time ago I read that 
democracy is the road to social-. 
ism, and unless we clear that 
road, it’s a waste to talk and 
plan on goals. Let’s set aside our 
goal¢ for a while and concentrate 
all forces to our constitutional 
right and civil liberties. For there’ 
are many who are a to 
listen and act, but-are scared by 
the Smith Act, and I repeat that 
unless we remove that fear, there 
will be no action from those that 
are willing to listen and act. 
While I am on the subject, I 
want to ask, “Why blame our- 
selves so much, for our present 
state?” It seems to me that the 
Smith Act and our enemies are 
the main cause. 


(Continued from Page 8) 
stances where he offers no facts to 
sustain a theory: namely, that 
banks and bankers have now be- 
come a negligible factor. 

Mills successfully shows the 
inter-locking between the  cor- 
porate rich, the politicians and the 

enerals. He has no trouble point- 

g to the military who have gone 
into the upper strata of the big cor- 
"0 or the extent to which 

i 


g businessmen have become part| 


of the government since World 
War JI. 
* 

-BUT he does tend to present 
his three groups of power elite as 
more or less co-equal. Certainly, 
he does not make clear, although 
at times he seems to imply it, that 
it is the economic structure of our 
society which determines its polit- 
ical and social institutions, that its 
economic rulers are decisive.” 

As Robert S. Lynd, Mills’ dis- 
tinguished fellow sociologist at 
Columbia, put it in a review for 
the Nation, there is an “in-and-out 
vagueness about class in the book.” 
At times, Mills seems to face up to 
the realities of capitalism and the 
capitalist. At times, he seems to 
duck with technical and none-too- 
clear terminology about the “power 
elite.” 

Mills dislikes the term of a 
“ruling class.” But one wonders 
whether he doesn’t throw out more 
than a term. Lynd suggests that 

power elite concept he sub- 
stitutes “provides a glittering focus 
above common, biansblesoans things 
like capitalism and the class struc- 
ture of a capitalist society. 

But if Mills’ effort to provide a 
substitute for the ruling. class is 
unsuccessful, he does provide 
many important insights into the 
structure of our society. He is cer- 
tainly far closer to the truth than 
most of our academic sociologists. 
He provided a wealth of 
valuable facts and documents. And 
he written, an interesting, 


stimulating book, = © | 


By JOHN JERSEY 
NEW JERSEY. 
OUR PARTY is in crisis; 
and its outcome must lay 
the base for.a growth in ma- 
turity and working class 


roots deeper than any we 
have known before in the United 
States. | 

We are not likely to solve all 
our problems all at once. But 
at any cost, we cannot afford 
another blind alley. In_ the 
opinion of many comrades, there 
are basic questions un-assessed 
by our national leadership, or 
assessed wrongly, that can set 
the course for a new brace of 
errors unless our party finds an- 
swers to them. 

Chief among’ the untackled 
questions is the need to come to 


Party Cannot Afford 


grips with the-roots of our - 


ndulum_ pattern of swinging 
as “left” to right opportunist 
errors and back again; and in 
relation to it, to trace the roots 
of our “left”-sectarian errors of 
the last 10 years. 


It would be foolish to seek 
a single source for these errors. 
But there are two directions 
into which I believe we have 
to look very closely, and which 
are neglected or treated most 
superficially in comrade Denns’ 
report. One, completely ignored, 
is the element of capitulation in 
“left”-sectarianism, which is its 
bond to right opportunist éfrors. 
The other, handled most me- 
chanically, is the question of 
party style of work, particularly 
in relation to the problems of 
bureaucracy. 


IN MY opinion, the -failure to 
tackle the roots of our “left”-sec- 


tarian errors is tied in with some : 


wrong assessments of the errors 
themselves, notably that of 
“over-emphasis of the war dan- 
ger. 

It is my opinion that Max 
Weiss attempted “revision of 
fundamental tenets of Marxist- 
Leninist theory on the fatal in- 
evitability of war” is actually a 
distortion of Leninist theory; 
and it represents a theoretical 
error which, if it is allowed to 
stand, can result in. considerable 
harm to our party. . 

I would likerto make it clear 
at the outset that the objection 
here is not to the attempt to 
revise basic theory as_ such. 
There can be no room for “sacred 
cow-ism” in our thinking; and. if 
any portion of theory is actual- 
ly untenable, we must of course 
revise or scrap it. 

But, as we have reason to 
remember, basic theory can also 
be revised wrongly. One way 
is by distorting or mis-interpret- 
ing facts so that the theory a 
pears no longer applicable. 
Browder's revisionism was of 
this type. Another form of 
wrong revision of theory is to 
distort the theory itself—that is, 
to mis-state it. That is the course 
taken by comrade Weiss in 
reference to the “fatal . inevit- 


ability of the outbreak of wars.” | 


Weiss says, in his report to 
the national committee, that: 
“, . . the 20th Congress of the 
CPSU boldly: and creatively 
revised one of the most funda- 
mental tenets of Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory by declaring that 
while imperialism continues, as 
in the past, to breed -the danger 
of war, the actual outbreak of 
imperialist war can no longer 
be considered a fatal inevitabil- 
ity.” (P. 10; bold face added), 

* 


WHAT IS this “fundamental 
tenet of Marxist-Leninist theory” 
that comrade Weiss says has 
been revised? Is it the idea’ that 
imperialism “breeds the danger 
of war’? Obviously not—for, as 
Weiss admits, this “continues as 
in the past.” The “tenet” which 


| comrade Weiss ‘has, “revised” is 


‘ 


yj 


that of the “fatal. inevitability 
of the actual outbreak of im- 
perialist war,” which he says 
can “no longer” be accepted as 
valid. 
“This helps eliminate much 
theoretical unclarity in the fight 
for peace,” comrade Weiss con- 
tinues. “From the beginning of 
our struggle against the danger 
of a new war, it was the posi- 
tion of our party that despite 
the war orientation of American 
imperialism, a third world war 
was not inevitable. But in actual 
fact, this position collided with 
the tenets of Marxist-Leninist 
theory on this question.” 

In actual fact, this is non- 
sense, and a gross distortion of 
Marxist-Leninist theory. There 
is no such “tenets,” fundamental 
or otherwise, as the “fatal in- 
evitability’ of the “actual out- 
break of imperialist war.” 

Leninism views war as “in- 
evitable” to imperialism in that 
there are specific factors in the 
system itself which inherently 
make for war — or exactly as 
Weiss puts it, in that imperial- 
ism “breeds the danger of war.” 
But it is alien to the whole 
spirit and course of Leninism to 
speak of the “fatal inevitablity” 
of the “actual outbreak of war.” 

Is it really necessary to docu- 


mént this? Forty-nine years | 


ago, at the Stuttgart Congress 
of the Second Intemational, 
Lénin wrote the two closing 
paragraphs of the main resolu- 
tion, calling on the working 
classes of all countries to “exert 
every effort to prevent the out- 


_break of war by the means ow 


consider most effective, whic 
naturally vary according to the 
accentuation of the class strug- 
gle and of the general political 


situation.” 
* 


THIS CALL served as the 
basis for the famous Basle Mani- 
festo of the Second International 
in 1912. It was betrayed, of 
course, by the Social-Democrats. 
But certanly Communists worthy 
of the name have never relaxed 
the perspective of trying to lead 
workers -in struggle against the 
outbreak of war. This perspec- 
tive filled the view of the work- 
ing class in the period of strug- 
gle for collective security, 
aunched in 1935 by the 7th 
World Congress of the Commu- 
nist International; and for. the 
Soviet Union it has taken the 
form of struggle for peaceful 
co-existence in the period since 
World War II. 


As such, the notion of “fatal 
inevitability” of the outbreak of 
war was rejected by the Soviet 
party leadership in a number of 
statements, ranginy from Stalin’s 
declaration with Roosevelt and 
Churchill at Teheran in 1943, 
estimating the possibility of 
peace “for several generations 
to come,” on through several 
press interviews not long before 
Stalin’s. death; and it has been 
re-stated quite forcefully . by 
Khrushchev in the wake of even 
more fayorable objective ts 
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tions that have been developing 


“jn the last few years. 


The big difference between 
Basle (or even the 7th World 
Congress) and the situation to- 
day, provides the substance of 
Khrushchev’s report: that there 
is a new relationship of forces 
in the world today which, for 
the first time, has put the “peace 
zone” in the ascendancy. This 
situation was achieved as the re- 
sult of new objective develop- 
ments in the world; and it-was 
accelerated by the Soviet party 
tearing loose the blinkers it had 
developed toward making the 
most of these new possibilities 
for peace in the five or six years 

rior to Stalin’s death. But the 

linkers werent put there by 

Leninist theory; nor was the sit- 
uation changed in “collision” 
with any Leninist tenets, 

Why, then, does comrade 
Weiss speak of our party's offi- 
cial position during ‘the period 
now under review (that war was 
“not inevitable” that it could be 
prevented) as having “collided 
with the tenets of Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory on this question’— 
when in fact it didn't? 

+ 

IF THIS WERE merely an 
academic error on Weiss’ part, 
it would not be such a serious 
matter. But although his ap- 
proach is most academic, its re- 
sults are not. In this connection, 
there are two factors which I be- 
lieve must be given careful ex- 
amination. . 

The first is that comrade 
Weiss error does not assist us 
in the self-critical analysis we 
so deeply need. Its objective 
effect, in fact, is to serve as a 
deflection of criticism—for if 
the fault lies with Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory, it is obviously the 
theory that must be blamed, and 
we need not look too searchingly 
at our own part in helping to 


create our problems. 


The second factor is that com- 
rade Weiss incorrect analysis, 
based on a distortion of Marxist- 
Leninism, alse provides a theo-- 
retical basis for comrade Dennis’ 
proposition that the source of 
our error during the cold war 
years was “over-estimation; of 
the war danger.” If Leninist 
theory held that war was “fatally 
inevitable” at a time when it 
was “no longer” factually true 
due to changed objective * cir- 
cumstances; and if we followed 
“Leninist theory” on this ques- 
tion regardless of the changed 
circumstances—then it follows 
quite logically that we had to 
“over-estimate the danger of 
war.” | 

The flaw in the structure of 
this thinking, of course, is that 
it is based on a false premise. 
Like the story of the Emperor's 
new clothes, there is no “Leninist 
tenet” of “fatal inevitability - of 
the outbreak of wars.” 

| es : 

ACTUALLY, IF we examine 
comrade Weiss’ and comrade 


A a. 
that ea¢h, ih'a™ 
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CORRECTION 
The article “We Must Blame 
Ourselves for Our Isolation,” by 
George Samson in the July 15 is- 
sue of The Worker incorrectly - 
described him as from New York. 


He is from New Jersey. 
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describing a contradiction in our 
party's stand on war during the 
cold war years; and I believe 
this contradiction was a real 
one, although the reasons to 
which comrades Dennis and 
Weiss ascribe it must be rejected. 

According to comrade Weiss, 
our position was that war was 
not inevitable, but this “collid- 
ed with Marxist-Leninist theory” 
with contradictory results. Ac- 
cording to comrade Dennis, our 
position was that war was not 
in¢vitable, but’ we “over-em- 
phasized the danger of war” 
with contradictory results. In 
effect, each is saying that our 
party's stated position was that 
war was not inevitable—but our 
leadership often acted as if it 
was. 

I believe this is true; but I 
do not believe the reason for it 
can be found either in “Marx- 
ist-Leninist theory” or in a sim- 
plified “over-estimate of the war 
danger’ during the cold war 
years. In my opinion, concrete 
examination of our errors dur- 
ing the period of the cold war 
and its “hot phases” will show 
their source to be not alone er- 
rors of “estimate,” but far more 
deepgoing problems; and © not 
“Leninist theory,” but matters 
much closer to home plate. 
Among them, In my _ opinion, 
are: 

1—An immature, academic ap- 
proach to Marxist-Leninist theo- 
ry. | 

2—Under-estimation of the peo- 
ple’s will to peace in the peo- 
ple’s own way, including peace 
expressions within the framework 
of anti-Soviet feeling. 

3—Closely tied to the above 
factors, capitulation to the dif- 
ficulties of a period in which 
the dangers of war were quite 
sharp—expressing itself both in 
“left ’-sectarian: actions as well 
as in aeceptance (in fact, if not 
in statements) of a “fatal inevit- 
ability’ of war. (It is in this 
sense, in my opinion, that men- 
tion of our leadership's “over- 
estimate of the war danger” has 
meaning—that is, in terms of the 
element of capitulation that is 
so often involved in “left”-sec- 
tarianism. But it is the capitula- 
tion factor that needs -the atten- 
tion of the party, and not merely 
its expression in “estimates.” ) 

4—Stra‘tiacketing our thinking 
into positions expressed by the 
Soviet party, regardless of 
whether they were right or 
wrong, and regajrdless of - 
whether they ited American 
problems even though they 
might have been right in refer- 
ence to the Soviet situation. 

5—Bureaucratic rejection of 
attempts at independent think- 
ing on policy questions by com- 
rades at lower levels of leader- 
ship, expressing sitive possi- 
bilities more in-line with the 
thinking of the people than that 
of our national leadership. 


> ‘4 ¥ 
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New Tiger Owner Hasn't 
Time to Discuss Jimcrow Issue 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

- DETROIT.—The Ku Klux Klan was shown. —— 
in newspapers recently as meeting in Lakeland, Fla., 
where they burned a a cross and heard speakers denounce 
integration and the United States/ 
— Court. The ae - 
the press picture significantly 
add, “Lakeland is the Spring train- 
ing site of tht Detroit Tigers.” 
The Detroit Edition of the 
Pittsburgh Courier, and the La- 
bor press in: which is included this 
newspaper, are seeking a press in- 
terview with the new Tiger own- 
ers headed by one Fred A. Knorr, 
to ask him about Lakeland and 
jimcrow on the Tigers. Spike 
Briggs reportedly has big holdings 
of real estate in Lakeland. 

Well, Fred Knorr, who is. pres- 
ident of Radio Station WKMH 
doesn’t seem to be able to find the 


Re-instate Ty Cobb or No Game 
Today’; They Weren't Kiddi 


By LESTER RODNEY | 
IN SCANNING baseball history for further evidences of the latent militancy which 
is still very much around the premises (though organized labor doesn’t seem to know it) 
we come next to a rather odd player strike. It took place over a decidedly non-economic 
issue, but the team spirit 
‘guts of what followed directly 
paved the way for the winning 
of economic demands. 
It’s May, 1912. The Detroit 
Tigers, featuring the dazzling 
Ty Cobb, either the first or 
second greatest baliplayer in big 
league history, depending On 
how you weigh Babe Ruth's 
mighty blasts, were finishing a 
series at New York. Next stop— 
Philadelphia. 
Somebody had been razzing 


by left and progressive groups, the 
Negro press, Labor Youth League 
and segment of th trade unions. 
But new the top officialdom of la- 
bor is in with Alex Fuller, organ- 


Cobb from the stands all series 
long. He is described as a “po- 
litician named Lauker,” and it is 
also thoroughly intimated that 
his razzing was of an. excep- 
tionally rough and coarse kind. 


en —~ 
(Third of a series 


on 
“Baseball's Little Known 
Militant History” as con- 
densed from the Daily 
Worker of January, 1951). 
v 


Well, in the 4th inning of this 
ball game, Cobb suddenly vault- 
ed the barrier between field and 
stands, clumped his way up the 
wooden stands on his cleated 
shoes and swung some knuckles 
at his tormentor. 

When word of this foul deed 
got to American League prexy 
Ban Johnson, who was in Bos- 
ton at the time, he immediately 
wired the Detroit team that 
Cobb was indefinitely suspended. 
On the train to Philly, the De- 
troit players talked it over and 
got hotter and hotter about this 
kind of arbitrary action without 
hearing the player's side of the 
story. The upshot was a tele- 
gram to Johnsen signed by every 
single member of the squad 
saying they wouldn't play until 
Cobb was reinstated. AKthough 
there is nothing in print to sug- 
gest it, the general dissatisfac- 
tion of players with the whele 
one-sided setup probably was 
deeply imbedded in the erup- 
tion of this strike action over a 
fist-fight suspension. 

oO © ° 

THE TELEGRAM may not 
sound like such a much today. 
But baseball's structure bein 
what it was and is, it jedioedaned 
a courageous and militant piece 
of united action. There was abso- 
lutely no precedent for a big 
league team refusing to play a 
scheduled game, for whatever 
reason. The schedule is the holy 
cow, tickets are sold in advance, 
the papers run their stories, the 
very idea of players having any- 
thing to do with baseball beside 
actually playing it was over- 
whelming. 

So powerful is the “show must 
go on’ factor that Connie Mack’s 
Athletics insisted that nine men 
with Detroit on their uniforms 
show up for the game. A has- 
tily assembled team of worried 
Tiger coaches and local semi- 
pro “signed” as big leaguers 
went out and to the raucous 
jeers of the Philadelphia fans lost 
to the half-trying A’s by a score 
reported as 24-2 and 26-0 in two 
different sources. The next day 
the ballpark was empty. The 
Detroit players’ action had shut 
it down! 

Johnson .hurried to Philadel- 
phia and closeted himself with 
Cobb. What happened is a little 
vague, and Cobb to this day 
doesn’t talk ititich about it. Some 


say he was overwhelmed by the 
nature of the Johnson threats, 
and agreed to urge the players 
to retum if the punishment 
weren't too strict. Anyhow, John- 
son reduced Cobb's “indefinite 
suspension” to 15 days, fined 
$50 for fighting and the Detroit 
tae ended their strike. The 
icker is that every player who 
signed that telegram was then 
fined $100, twice as much as 
Cobb! And Ed Delehanty, ap- 
parently one of the more out- 
spoken and militant of the play- 
ers, was fired by owner Navin 
at season's end. 

This one day strike directly 
inspired a one-man unionization 
attempt strikingly similar to that 
of friend Murphy in 1946. That 
same winter, 1912-13, a Pro- 
vidence attorney and former 
ball-player named David Fultz 
started up. an organization, ask- 
ing each player for $5 initiation 
fee and $18 dues a year, and 
promising to carry their griev- 
ances to the owners. How many 

layers he organized is not 
nown, since it had to be done 


‘quietly, but Fultz’s one-man out- 


it did win one big thing from 
the magnates right off the bat. 
That was the ruling forbidding 
any club from sending a player 
to the minor leaguers until all 
other big league teams had an 
opportunity to take him on. This 
is known as the waiver rule and 
corrected a long standing player 
grievance. 


Fultz and the players must 
have the moguls worried at that, 
for in the spring of 1913 owner 
Ebbets over in Brooklyn tried to 
slip a player down te the minor 
leagues and Fultz announced 
there would be a “general strike.” 
Ebbets promptly drepped the 
attempt to evade the new rule. 

° o ° 


IN FEBRUARY OF 1941, 
17 members of the Chicago Cubs 
received contracts calling for 
wage slashes, talked it over 
among themselves and sent the 
contracts to Chicago unsigned. 


If you live in New York, you 
would not have known a thin 
about this action unless you aan 
the Daily Worker. In the base- 
ball histories I have scanned re- 
cently, there is no mention 
whatsoever of it. Yet the Chicago 
Times flatly termed it “baseball's 
first general strike,” and 
sports editor Marvin McCarthy 
was asking, “Is baseball union- 
ism, long discussed but never 
carried through, at last under 
way?” The Cub front office sour- 


ly admitted that the players were | 
acting. in concert, ising” the” 


word “we” instead of “I.” 


How many more militant ac- 
tions. and imstances of players 
uniting for their rights over the 
years lie likewise buried, unre- 
corded in the history of our na- 
tional pastime, lost forever or 
waiting for painstaking research 
to dig them up? 

One of the seventeen Cub 
holdouts later told me, “We had 
no real organization behind us, 
they could work on us one by 
one, starting with the weaker 
players who could be told, and 
no kidding about it, that if they 
didn’t sign up they would be 
blacklisted out of baseball. It 
was a one-sided fight from the 
start. But still many of us won 
back the cuts by acting to- 
géther.” 7 

The Chicago contracts of 1941 
were sent out by a new general 
manager, named Jim Ga 
As. a sportswriter on the Hearst 
Chicago American, this person 
had scabbed on his fellow work- 
ers during a protracted strike. 
Maybe that was why magnate 
Wrigley hired him. 

Cub players were aware that 
Gallagher had been a scab. The 
majority of big leaguers have 
been notoriously hostile to scabs 
in every newspaper strike. Mem- 
bers of the Yanks, Giants and 
Dodgers refused to give inter- 
views to Harold Parrott, lone 
sports department scab in the 
Brooklyn Eagle strike of 1936. 


The players who sent back 
their contracts in: unison in- 
cluded such well known regulars 
as Billy Herman, Stan Hack, 
Hank Lieber, Zeke Bonura, Phil 
Caveretta, Augie Galan, Bill Lee 
and some rookies, including Lou 
Novikoff and Lou Stringer of 
the Los Angeles farm team. 

An example of the bitterness 
between the players and the 
front office: star. pitcher Bill Lee 
said “I won't sign if I have to 
stay out of baseball.” Ex-scab 
Gallagher retorted, typically, 
with “Lee got twice of what he 
was worth last year.” 

The mass action lasted until 
almost spring trainmg time, then 
the untenable position of the 
players told and Gallagher, 
working on individuals, was able 
to start signing.them, some by 
threats, some by restoring the 


pay cuts. At least one of the. 


seventeen, Novikoff, who had 
been the Coast’s leading hitter 
in 1940, revealed that his orig- 
inal contract called for $4,000 
and he finally signed for $6,000. 

So the seventeen player action 
against a fink’s wage cut policy 
cant be ruled as a ‘total failure. 


gher. 


: 


ijimcrow. The question everyone is 


time to talk about Lakeland and 


asking here is, “Will the New 
Owners Change Tiger Policy?” 


Also looking for answers from 
the new Tiger owners is the De- 
troit Civic Baseball Committee 
that was formed two weeks ago to 
voice the fans*demands that the, 
Tigers new owners do away with 
the old Briggs discriminatory pol- 
icies. : ‘ 


ORGANIZED labor is in this 
movement and that’s vital. The 
fight against jimcrow on the Tigers 


up to the present has. been waged 


It was, in fact, a helluva try. 
°o °o °o 


PERHAPS THE VERY IDEA 
of working together may have 
come to the Cubs through some- 
thing that happened the summer 
before in Cleveland. In any case, 
it is. worth recalling in this series 
that members of the Indians, fed 
up with the dictatorial and abu- 
sive bluster of manager Oscar 
Vitt, shocked “the baseball 
world” in 1940 by petitioning for 
his removal. 

Before this happened it was 
no secret around the circuit that | 
Vitt was all the players said, 
and after Vitt’s departure the 
sports sections admitted every 
one of the palyers’ charges. But 
the Cleveland players had com- 
mitted the unpardonable crime 
of signing a petition, of acting 
like men, like Americans, and 
doing it TOGETHER. This 
could not be forgiven. 

How the papers ranted! All 
the rest of that season there were 
press sneers labeling them “cry 
babies.” The New York Sun 
(long may it remain dead) foam- 
ed at the mouth in its dignified 
sports sections and actually call- 
ed the Cleveland players “bol- 
sheviks.” , 

I recall the first time the In- 
dians came to New York after 
their petition. The sports sections 
were trying to give the impres- 
sion that players of other teams 
were ridiculing them, so _ I 
browsed around on the field dur- 
ing practice. Far from ridiculing 
the Cleveland players, the Yan- 
kees were keenly interested, and 
despite the pre-game no fraterni- 
zation rule, several of them 
managed to lend sympathetic 
ears and get first-hand accounts 
from their fellow ballplayers, 
who wore “Cleveland” on their 
uniform. | 

Quietly trying to break dowa 
the united front, which was more 
important to the magnates than 
whether Vitt stayed or went, 
“important ple” centered on 
big names like Bob Feiler and 
Hal Trosky to win them away 
from sueh “foolishness.” 

In vain. The much vilified 
Cleveland- — stuck together, 


, 


sity 


izational director of CIO being 
on the committee. Others are For- 
rest Greene, secretary of the Var- 
y Club, Clarence Wright owner 
of the Gotham Hotel and sports 
columnists Bill Matney, Michigan 
Chronicle, and Wendell Smith, 
Pittsburgh Courier. | 


Wendell Smith in a recent col- 
umn gave the pitch about peoples 
indignation about Knorr retaining 
“Spike” Briggs. Briggs froze out 
Bill Veéck, who won praise of 
democratic forces for his battling 
and winning against jimcrow in 
Cleveland and St. Louis. Veeck 
made the high bid of $5,250,000 
but was “beat out” by Knorr 
whom “Spike” Briggs favored. 
Knorr repaid “Spike” by giving 
him a job for the next three years 


on the Tiger management. 


* 

A STORM IS BREWING here 
in Detroit’ with the news that 
“Spike” Briggs is back in the front 
office calling the shots. The jim- 
crow reGord of “Spike” and his 
old man now dead, Walter Briggs, 
is vivid in most democratic peo- 
ples minds here. 

The long refusal to hire Negro 
players. Then placement of five 
Negro players in the Tiger farm - 
system and proceeding to con- 
viently forget them as far as maj- 
Gr league appearances is concern- 

} 


No Negroes hired as vendors, or 
te work at the park at any capacity . 
(only Negro attendants in wash- 
rooms). 

Wendell Smith tells of another, 
piece of discrimination. Selling 
tickets to Negroes ia block form 
so that Negro fans are virtually 
segregated in the stadium. 

Smith says that with young 
Briggs around little hope is look- 
ed for that policy will change. He 
writes, “. . . the way the wind is 
blowing, a storm is brewing. Ne- 

o andwhite fans resent him 
Spike Briggs) and they are ready 
to give vent to their feelings in a 
forceful manner.” 

“They do not want baseball con- 
tinued here as it has been in the 
past—they want a winner, they 
want Negro plavers and. . . they - 


‘are organized to see that they get 


what they want. [f they don’t get 
what they want ... they intend 
to see to it that the new owner- 
ship does not get what it wants... 
money and the good will of the 
public. 
J * 
NOW HOW KNORR will react 


‘ito all this seems to be, to ignore 


pressure. That’s why the presence 
of organized labor with its one 
million member movement in Mich- 
igan on this Detroit Civic Baseball 
Committee, may change new owner 
Knorr’s tactics. ’ 
Laber changed Knorr’s mind 
once before. Knorr, owner of two 
radio stations, one in Dearborn, 
the other in Saginaw, Mich., refus- 
ed to deal with a handful of sta- 


stuck to their guns—and won. “ 
Vitt was replaced, 6): 


‘Cowards' Couldn't Save 99% 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ships had sounded the fog-horns 
(although, on this, as on other 
aspects of the moment, versions 
differ), This much however is 
certain: the Stockholm, a sturdy 
ship whose prow was reinforced, 
knifed into the larger, craft, at 
a 30 degree angle, and before 


the reversed engine could pull 
her clear, had cut a third of the 
way through the Italian’s hull. 


The radio messages filled the 
air for help, and within moments 
a dozen craft were speeding to- 
ward the scene on rescue mis- 
sions: the Ile de France, the 
Cape Ann, the Coast Guard cut- 
ters. 

* 

WE KNOW what happens to 
the best laid plans of mice and 
men, and the lifeboats on the 
Andrea Doria, roomy and up-to- 
date and certain rer Bim the ship 
stood majestically in the docks), 
were rendered useless by the 
sharp list to starboard—all those 
to port were high in the air and 
could not clear the hull. The gear 
on many of the lifeboats on star- 
board side were fouled by the 
list. 

Then came the confused and 
frightening time as the passen- 
gers swarmed out on the decks 
to find their footing dangerous 
in the list and they crowded to- 
gether on the high-side of the 
ship to wait rescue. 


But these moments are not as 
orderly as drills when all is well 
and you resent the necessary in- 
trusion; families were separated, 
a father brushing his teeth in 
the washroom ran back to the 
bedroom to discover it had been 
obliterated in the crash, and his 
wife who, a moment before, had 
been lying comfortably in her 
bunk reading her book, had van- 
ished. 

Most casualties occurred at 
the moment of the crash, and it 

was then that vou had the trag- 
’ edy of the Cianfarro family 
which took the lives of the Times 
man, one daughter, and left his 
wife and the other daughter 
alive. Here too came the miracle 
wherein Linda who is 14 was 
swept asleep, from her bunk on- 
to the intruding prow of the 
Stockholm and recovered con- 
sciousness to look up into the 
face of the seaman who had res- 
cued her. 

* 


HE WAS Bernabe Polanco 
Garcia, Spaniard, native of Ca- 
diz, who had scooped her up in- 
to his arms as she lay amid the 
twist of steel. Senor Polanco him- 
self had sidestepped death by 
the slimmest of margins, for he 
occupied forecastle quarters that 
were caved in by the collison; 
two of his shipmates were kill- 
ed and three were missing. 


He was able to worm his way 
through the wreckage and as he 
‘came to safety he thought he 
heard, as he later explained,. “a 
child crying for its mother.” She 
had called out in Spanish, for 
she had spent her childhood in 
Madrid. 

He crawled back on hands 
and feet, through the mass of 
wreckage, and there, cushioned 
by twisted steel and beams, he 
found the child in torn yellow 


poiers, her body covered with | 


lood. Bearing the child, he 
made his precarious way back, 
and got her to the hespital quart- 
ers. Then remembering that she 
had eried for her mother, he 
edged his way back again, but 
this time found no one. 

* 

THIS is the story of one sail- 
or and one passenger; it is heart- 
warming amid the tragedy. Since 
then a group of passengers have 
charged the seamen with vari- 
ous brands of cowardice and ne- 

gligence. It is a saddening pic- 
ture—that of the Andrea’s crew, 
clad in motley clothes the Red 
Cross provided for them—sitting 
aro the television in the New 
York hotel where they were 
brought, battered and sagged, 


to hear the charges. In a scene 
| that might have come from one 
of Conrad’s sea novels, their 
skipper, Capt. Pierro Calami, a 
a haggard man b - 

e 


ress, to defend their valor and 

e pointed out that if it were 

not for the courage of his crew 

how could it be that “only a 

fraction less than 100 percent of 

the passengers had been saved.” 
* 


TO THE charge that the sea- 
men had been first to enter the 
departing lifeboats the captain 
replied that some 30 crew men 
are needed to operate each life- 
boat which holds more than 100 
passengers; he himself, he said, 
remained aboard the liner with 
50 men and officers “until it was 
impossible to stay any more.” 


He had given orders that chil- 
dren, women and old people 
were to be the first to leave the 
ship. His orders, spoken in Ital- 
ian, were translated into English 
by his officers over the public 
address system. 


It is my conviction that the 
charges of cowardice are base- 
less, and that the behavior of 
most seamen are to be found in 
the instance of the Spanish sailor 
who crawled on all fours to res- 
cue the little girl, and return to 
seek her mother. 

* 


MANY questions however re- 
main unanswered: were the 
Stockholm and the Andrea out of 
their customary lanes, and if so, 
why? If the radar was working, 
and the “flips” of the oncoming 
ships were seen, why did the 
two ships come so near each 
other as to allow the disaster? 
After the Andrea was struck 
why did it sink so soon despite 
the structure of hull compart- 
ments that were ostensibly de- 
signed to keep it afloat after col- 
lision? : 

These are unanswered, as vet, 
but the passengers and the pub- 
lic are promised an explanation 
after due inquiry. Meanwhile, it 
appears, a certain secrecy—a legal 
fog caused by possible litigation 
over marine insurance claims— 
has fallen over the proceedings. 
One can only hope that he 
truth will not be obscured in the 
inevitably ensuing financial em- 
broglios for salvage monies. 

Seamen, and passengers, have 
a right to know so that the pos- 
sibilities of similar disasters will 
be reduced to the minimum hu- 
man fallibility permits. For 
O'Neill's “ol’ davil sea” remains 
inscrutable: he’can become your 
wild, vengeful enemy at the mo- 
ment you believe he is your se- 
rene and friendly ally. 


Price Hike 


| (Continued from Page 2) 


such studies in automobile . has 
already brought some attention to 
the pricing policies of General 
Motors. Senator Kefauver had 
voiced such demands months ago. 
But while the union pressed the 
‘issue as a means of forcing the 
‘companies in line for a settlement, 
‘and there is good reason to believe 
that the tactic helped some, from 
a general public standpoint there 
‘is a valid reason for continuing to 
| press the demand for a probe. 

Not only the consumers but 
many manufacturing users of steel 
are raising the that steel prices 
are far above oket they consider 
justifiable or compensation for 
wage raises. 


* 

McDONALD appeared to lose 
interest entirely in the price qués- 
tion the moment the contract was 
signed. As reporters pressed John 
A. Stephens at contract signing 
ceremonies last Friday on what 
the likely price hike is to be, with 
the latter hedging, McDonald in- 
terrupted to say that he as an own- 
er of 12 U. S. Steel shares is con- 
tent to wait until the company 
makes its announcement, and did: 
not think the question should be 


3 But the facts released by Mc- 


jon Steel: 
|prices and wages.” They show 


‘Sports 


Donald—prepared by the union’s | 


research directer Otis Bru- 
baker and by Robert Nathan, the 
ll-known i 


economist — remain| 


we 

boldly printed in two documents, 
supported by scores of charts and 
tables, under the titles, “Stee] and 
the National Economy” and “Facts 
profits, productivity, 


clearly that monopoly control and 
inflation: go hand-in-hand. 


Far East 


(Continued from Page 4) 
Inside Story” is quoted on the 


question of China as saying that he 

felt that it was unfortunate that a 
climate had been developed in 
which, so it seemed to him, it was 
looked upon almost as un-American 
to debate the merits of recogni- 
tion.” ; 

Is it inconceivable that the pow- 
erful “Formosa First” elements in 
both parties ballyhoo a “sedition 
case” against three Americans who 
have insisted on discussing the 
merits of our China policy? 

* 

THE ESPIONAGE ACT under 
which the Powells and Schuman 
are charged was passed by Con- 
gress in 1917. It is explicitly a war 
time statute. Although there were 
already sedition and treason laws 
on the books, the latter dealt only 
with overt acts and did not permit 
interference with written or spoken 
criticism. 

Professor Zachariah Chafee, Jr., 
of Harvard has called the Es- 
pionage Act of 1917 one of the 
severest blows ever struck against 
American civil liberties. | 

The Northern California Chap- 
ter of the ACLU has already de- 
clared that the indictment of the 
Powells and Julian Schuman under 
this law is a civil liberties case. 

In this case the original evil is 
compounded by the fact that the 
crime is being tailored to fit the 
punishment. The articles on which 
the incident is based were written 
during the Korean conflict. Since 
the 1917 law applies only when the 
United States is “at war” the ques- 
tion: arises as to whether it has 
any validity during a United 
Nations police action. 

It was no doubt this weakness 
which moved Senator Eastland to 
demand what is in effect a peace- 
time sedition law by extending its| 
application to the cold war. | 
* 

THAT OUR “right to know” 
has already been seriously curtail- 
ed is confirmed by Adlai Stevenson 
who in a speech to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors 
charged that “. . . without facts 
democracy dies at the roots. And 
we have not only been denied facts 
that we ought to have, we have all 
too often been deliberately mis- 
informed. We have been sold rather 
than told. That is a long and dan- 
gerous step toward being told what 
we are permitted to. think . 
peace and security are the nation’s 
most important business. Yet no- 
where has our government told us 
less and kidded us more. It has 
used foreign policy for political 
purposes at home. . . . Underlying 
every other freedom, especially 
‘tort of the press, is the freedom 
to know, to know the facts, espe- 


rang the facts about our prospects 
for life or death.” - 


The defense of John and Sylvia 
Powell and Julian Schuman is 
basically the defense of your “right 
to know.” ; 


| 
| 


% 


(Continued from Page 12) 


tion personnel. He ignored them, 
saying they were members of the 
ClO radio union and he looked 
out and saw hundreds of pickets 
marching before his two stations. 
He quickly gave in when labor 
talked to hundreds of advertisers, 
who talked to Knorr. Seems like 
Knorr is 0 
that lesson all over again. That 
the thousands of citizeris who want 
democracy exetended at Briggs} 
Stadium and on the Tigers and 
who fill the park, can also keep it 
empty too, 


‘Liberties Group 


'a violation of the. American prin-} 


June 18, but is renegotiable under 


to have: to learn}. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

to the settlement. The owners, 
while not getting the five-year 
pact they wanted, did get a 
three-year, no-strike contract. 
That will, unquestionably, mea 
a cutback in the steel union's 
role as a battering ram and often 
as a pattern-setter for all labor. 
The steel union’s annual nego- 
tiations for a new pact or on re- 
openers, were a strong force for 
labor in the annual wage rounds. 

The steel and auto union have 
“alternated” in their role: auto 
last year, steel this year. But 
auto, also with a three-year pact | 
is not up for negotiations until | 
the spring of 1958. Who will | 
break through rs 1957? | 


THE employers were quick to | 
issue a press release after an | 
agreement was reached, boast- | 
ing of the three-year no-strike 
pact as a “gain” for the com- 
panies and stressing the new pact 
“should permit the steel com- 
panies of America to proceed 
without fear of disrupted produc- 
tion on their announced plan of 
adding 15 million tons of new 
capacity in the next three years.” 

The companies, evidently, 
hope the next three years will 
be the “big sleep” for steel la- 
bor. 


Raps Anti-Semitic 
Saudi Arabia Paet 


_A government agreement with 
Saudi Arabia under which Ameri- 
can citizens of the Jewish faith 
are not being assigned to military 
service or employed in defense in-. 
stallations. in that country was) 
criticized recently by the American | 
Civil Liberties Union. | 

Patrick Murphy Malin, ACLU 
executive director, released a letter | 
sent to Secretary of State John Fos-| 
ter Dulles, scoring the practice as’ 


ciple of freedom of religion and 
urging that it be ended in the new 
agreement now being negotiated | 
with Saudi Arabia. A 1951 agree-| 
ment provided that persons found: 
objectionable to Saudi Arabia! 


would not be included in the mili-|’ 


tary mission at the Dhahran air 


base. The agreement lapsed on | 
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James Allen to Be 


50 on A 


an extension in the pact. | 
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CIRCULATION STANDINGS — 


ee” 


,AMES S$ .ALLE* 


James S. Allen, a_ leading 
Marxist historian and “political 
writer, is fifty years old Aug. 6. 


- Long-time contributor and for- 


mer staff member of the Daily 
Worker and Worker, Allen’s 
books on the Negro in America 
have earned him his place as 2 
pioneering authority on this vital 
question. Founder of the news- 
paper, the Southern Worker, in 
1930-31, published in the South, 
he wrote the first of his many 
pamphlets, on this question in 
1932. This work, “The American 
Negro,” was followed by hooks 
thousands today know: “The Ne- 
gro Question in- the U. S.” 
(1936); and “Reconstruction: 
The Battle for Democracy” — 
(1937). Scholar, toe, of inter- 
national affairs he wrote “World 
Monopoly ahd Peace” in 1946. 
When the atomic. age began in 
earnest his trail-blazing works 
appeared: “Atomic Energy and 
Society (1948) and “Atomic Im- 

iali 1951). Allen is cur- 
vee ouiading wale for 4n- 
other work on contemporary po- 
lif®al and historical probiems. 
The editors and staff join: his 
many readers in congratulations 
upon his birthday. 
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WE RECEIVED 44 Daily Worker subs last week to make our 
total for the year above the 2700 originally set as the goal of our 
circulation campaign. The campaign had been scheduled to end in. 


mid-April. 


We're still 1,000 Worker subs short of the original campaign 


goal of 11,000. Because the 


up, and because of dwindling newsstand sa 
July Worker circulation continued to decline. 


campaign collapsed before its wind- 


sales during the summer, 
It was below the 


20.000 mark for the second straight month. 


A revival of even minimum circu 


again. 


lation efforts can pick it up 


Some areas—notably Wisconsin, Eastern Pennsylvania, Minne- 


sota, Louisiana—have gone above their campaign targets both for 
We would strongly, suggest they 


set themselves new targets for the entire vear. : 
Most other areas have reached one of their targets or are fairly 
close to one or both. We would urge they take special steps to 
hit their original campaign goals by Labor Day. Except, perhaps, 
for New York, a little extra steam Can accomplish: this. 
Here is how we.stand, as of Wednesday, August 1: 


the Daily Worker and Worker. 


Alabama, Missisipp ....--.--- 
Californnia, Arizona, Nevada 
Connecticut 


Colorado, New Wyoming 


Mexico, 


Maryland—D. C. 

Michigan 

ible) ne ee. err 
Missouri 
Montana, Idaho .....2 swe es nee 
New England 


New Jersey sa 
North Carolina, South Carolina.. 


eee ee8e @aereeeaeeoeveave+ee “ee 


Fast Pennsylvania 
West Pennsylvania 


I os ack cx srceconeanos 2 
‘Washington—Alaska ..... i ie 
‘West Virginia | 


Last 
Week 


Bundle 
Goai 


To 


$37 
55 


Goal (Outside New York) 
New, York State ....-.++-s0+-: 


cS 
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, Debate on Lawson Articles Continues 


Says Housework Is Women’s Bane 


Blueberry Treats 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press . 
BIG, delicious — blueberries 
should be in good supply in most 

arts of the country now. Use 
Shiai in fruit salads and cups, 
on breakfast cereals and in muf- 
ins, pies and puddings. 

The most popular blueberry 
dish is of course blueberry pie, 
. served with a scoop of vanilla 
ice cream. Many cooks are timid 
about tackling this-pie, for fear 
of soggy crust, over-running 
juice or too thick a filling. Hege 
is a recipe that should do away 
with failures. 

FRESH BLUEBERRY PIE 


4 cups fresh blueberries 
3-4 cup sugar 


82'/2-24% 


‘ALWAYS IN STYLE 


A carefully tailored shirtwaist 
that goes everywhere, is kind to 
every figure. Pattern No. 8247 
comes in sizes 12%, 1442, 16%, 
182, 2042, 2242, 24%. Send 35 
cents in coin, your name, ad- 
dress, pattern number and size 
to Federated Press, 1150 Ave- 
nue of the Americas, New York 
' 36, N. Y. Send an extra 25 cents 
now for your copy of the Fall- 
Winter ‘56 issue of our complete 
pattern book of smart, easy to 

sew styles for all ages. 


- heavy bubbles. A 


1-8 cinnamon 
1 tbs butter 
$8 tbs quick tapioca 
1-4 tsp salt 
1to 2 Ibs lemon. juice | 
Pastry for 2 crust 9-inch pie 


Combine berries, tapioca and 


flavorings. Roll half the pastry 
1-8 inch thick and ine pie tin; 
roll remaining pastry and cut in- 
to strips for lattice top. Tury 
berry mixture into pastry and dot 
with butter. Adjust lattice stri 
across top, trim edges and bake 
at 425 degrees for about 55 min- 
utes or until sirup boils with 
ash of cloves 
is sometimes used insted of the 
cinnnamon. - 


BLUEBERRY MUFFINS 


2 cups sifted flour 

1-3 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

3-4 cup milk 

1 tsp grated lemon or orange 
rind—optional 

Es ts cr } 

tsp baking powder 

4 tbs butter, melted 

1 cup blueberries 

Sift flour before measuring. 
Sift again with dry ingredients. 
Beat eggs and mobine with milk 
and melted butter or other short- 
ening. Stir liquid quickly into 

ingredients and~ mix very 

lightly, making no attempt to 
beat out lumps which will disap- 

ar in baking. Fold berries, 
slightly floured, into batter and 
pour at once into greased tins 
or muffin cups. Bake from 15 
to 20 minutes in 425 degree oven. 
Makes about 24 muffins. Serve 
while piping hot. 
BLUEBERRY PUDDING 


4 cups fresh strawberries 

We cup water 

Butter 

3-4 cup sugar 

3 or 4 slices thick stale bread 
Grated lemon rind 


Combine blueberries, sugar, 


lemon rind and water and bring | 


to a boil. Cook until done, stir- 
ring occasionally. Butter bread 
and place in pudding dish. Pour 
stewed berries over bread while 
still hot, lifting bread if neces- 
sary to be sure berries and juice 
are evenly - distributed. Chill 


~ thoroughly before 7 with 


cream, sweet or sour, plain or 


whipped. 
OTHER USES 
Stewed blueberries, plain or 
thickened slightly with corn- 
starch make a 5 eee sauce 
for puddings or cie cream. Try 
them in shortcake with your fav- 
orite biscuit or cake dough. 
Scoop seeds out of canteloupe 
halves, fill with vanilla ice cream 
and top with plain fresh blue- 
berries or blueberry sauce. 


Bt 


THE AUGUST ISSUE OF 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


— features — 


I.—FIVE DISCUSSION ARTICLES: 
“The American Road to Socialism,” by Jack Goldring 
*“On the Concept of ‘Bourgeois-Democracy,” by Herbert 


Aptheker 


. 


“Some Lessons From the Soviet Experience,” by Nathan 


H. Turner 


“Marxism and the American Workers,” b 


Marty 


“Relating to Our ‘Critical Review’,” by K. 
II.—“On Overcoming the Cult of the Individual and Its Con- 


sequences.” 


Official translation of complete text 


of Resolution of the Central Committee, CPSU, 


IIl.—“Labor’s Stake in the South,” by Jack Green. 
‘The Political Scene in Louisiana,” by Hunter O'Dell, | 
“The ‘Managed Economy’ of the U.S.,” (Part II), by 


William Z. Foster. 


85 cents a copy © $4.00 annual subscription 
NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 


832 BROADWAY, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


By M. M. 


The fact that there have been almost no letters of discussion on Elizabeth Law- 


son’s articles on housework is, I believe, an indication of the truth of one of her prem- 
ises—that women are.so enmeshed in their household duties and the care of children 


that it requires a great effort to 
take the time and energy for 
other things. I myself was. very 
excited when her articles appear- 
ed. I discussed them with some 
of my friends and meant to write 
long before this. I'm prompted 
now by Bertha Reynolds‘ an- 
swer. 

B. R.’s reasoning and very lan- 
guage seem to have stepped 
straight out from the pages of 
the “women’s” magazines. 
term “professional homemaker 
will never. apply to a working 
class weman. It seems rather to 
apply to those wealthy women 
who oversee the work of others 
who are doing -their housework 
and caring for their children 
while they have time for the 
niceties and the finishing touch- 
es to the home and family life. 

As for the term “educator,” if 
parents read stories to their 
youngsters and take them to the 
zoo and museums,‘ and discuss 
world events with them as they 
grow older, I think that’s about 
it. The day is past when the 
mother alone or the family unit 
educated children and prepared 
them for adulthood. Now the 
schools and the mass media of 
communication do it and often 
have a greater influence than the 
family. To the extent that we are 
able we must exert our influence 
on these bodies so that our chil- 
dren receive the healthiest ap- 
proach possible to life. 

* 

I THINK FACTS have been 
stood on their heads when it is 
said by B. R. that “Women have 


accepted the status of slave to | 


everyone’s comfort and have ao- 

uiesced in the stigma put upon 
thoes that they have no place in 
the working world.” Women 
have been forced into the posi- 
tion of domestic slaves and ev- 
erything in society tells her this 
is good and the only way she'll 
be happy. 

Sure housewives are part of a 
group, but only in terms of num- 
bers. They work isolated from 
each other and other workers. 


They are not organized. In such 


a situation they easily fall prey 
to false values and demoraliza- 
tion. A neighbor of mine with 
two small children told me how 
unhappy she is. “I'm still young. 
I'm only 24 but I spend all my 
time in housework and taking 
care of the children.” 

* And there are millions of wo- 
men who do work, who are the 


sole support or contribute heav-. 


ily to their families. These wo- 
men haven't acquiesced to pre- 
judice. 

* 

WOMEN are rejecting the Ii- 
mitations placed on them by so- 
ciety not because Marxist au- 
thorities are telling them to 
{which I don’t think is true) but 
because of economic necessi 
and to fulfill other needs whi 
they have. I know many young 
women who in spite of having 
two or three children have con- 
tinued jobs and studies. 

I think the long answer 
lies in the. direction Elizabeth 
Lawson pointed out in her sec- 
end article. Unfortunately, I 


_missed the last one, That direo- 


tion is taking work out-of the 
home, using the facilities of laun- 
dries, restaurants, nursery 
schools, etc. Today this is not 


possible for the majority of the 


working class, The price is pro- 
hibitive. 

The most important thing that 
can be done now is to begin to 
organize women, to overcome 
their isolation in the family unit. 
Organize them on very mini- 
mum levels, such as day-care 
centers for children, ~guiding 
clubs and _activities for teenagers, 
a campaign against comic books, 
and ordinary social clubs which 


give 


companionshi 
pe recreation. The experience of 


working in a group will prepare 
women for fighting for legislative 
gains such as a higher tax ex- 
emption for baby sitting for 
working mothers and unemploy- 
ment compensation for maternity. 
One comment on E. L.’s ar- 

ticles. A housewife can work a | 

100-hour week, but all progres- | 
sive women should resolutely 
fight against this. It is possible 
to a certain extent to make a 
choice, to use a few hours for: 
reading or a trip to the beauty 
parlor. Of course, it means post- 
poning work or perhaps never 
a particular thing done, 


pete 
t its worthwhile. 
* 


A FEW years ago the govern- 
ment published an_ excellent 
pamphlet on maternal health. It 
advised women to remember 
that “before you became a moth- 
er you were a wife and before 
that an individual.” A woman 
needs to have relaxation and so- 


cial life with her husband and 
her friends and time to develop | 
as an individual. . | 
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RESORTS — 


CAMP LAKELAND | 


on beautiful SYLVAN LAKE, 65 miles from New York City 


© Comfortable and restful accommodations ® Stimula 


ting and 


exciting cultural progam in Yiddish and English © Under the 
supervision of our new kitchen manager, the well-known Gussie 


Berkowitz, the food is outstanding. All 


our guests are now 


talking about our excellent cuisine. 


CULTURAL STAFF; 


Meyer and Luba Eisenberg; Teddy Schwartz; 
Harvey Schreibman; Edith Segal. 


Saturday Eve., Aug. 4—Testimonial Dinner for Edith Segal 


Moderate Rates ® 


Special Family Plan ® 


Day Camp 


Call AL 85-6283 or write 1 Union Sq. W., N. Y. C. 3 


—— 


HEY LOLLY LOLLY LO 
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WINGDALE 
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Lew Rates—Best in Food 
Entertainment Nightly 
Including Cherokee & His Band 
Come up—You'll Like It! 


Call CH 4-0723 202 W. 40 St. 
ROOM 605 


BRIEHL’S 
WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 
PHONE 38-2214 
Scenic Country e 
mality @ Private Lake @ Swimmin 
Free Boating @ Recreation H 


Indoor and Outdoor Games and 
Sports @ Wholesome Food 


Open All Year 
Reasonable Rates 
Write for Folder 


Pleasant Infor- 


PINE LAKE LODGE, Kenoza Lake, N.Y. 


An informal resort, ideal for young 
families. Private lake, swimming, boat- 
ing, fishing. Sports, children’s program 
and councellors, hi-fi, scrumptious food. 


On The Lake} 


It’s Always Fair 
Vacation Weather at 


CAMP MIDVALE 


MIDVALE, N. J. 


- COOPERATIVE, INTERRACIAL 


A constant variety of enjoyment, 

interesting, exciting activities and 

events among socialable, friendly 

people to give you that warm, in- 

ner glow of satisfaction with a. 
. vacation well spent 


EVEN WHEN IT RAINS! 
AND WHEN THE SUN SHINES 
IT’S JUST PERFECT! 


million gallon 
swimming pool 
® All outdoor sports 
® Children’s Day Camp Pro- 
gram 
® Dancing & Entertainment 
® Wholesome, delicious meals 


ONLY $35—$39 PER WEEK 
(No tipping, no service charge) 
CHILDREN $22—$26 

(Includes day camp) — 
Phone: Terhune 5-2160 
for reservations today! 


Adults $42, children $20-25. Send for 


booklet or call 
Jeffersonville 212R 


Mayna Hamburger or = 


- ~~ 


——— 
—_—_— 


You'll Be Missing Exciting News While 


You're Away! 
So Don’t Be Left Out 


THE WORKER & 
DAILY WORKER 


S pecial Vacation Offer 
One month ... .~ iiiciniliahen 2.00 


ps sane. 


THE 


Movies and TV 
SERRE A ™ — - ; 
A Suspense Film With An 
intriguing Angle en Treasen 
“Foreign Intrigue,” the United 
Artists movie written, directed and| 
roduced by Sheldon Reynolds, the 
How who does the weekly TV 
series by the same name, is a rou- 
tine cloak and dagger mystery 


with an intriguing angle on trea- 
son in high aes It stars Robert 
Mitchum. 


The ingredients are about the 
same as those in the TV series, 
that. is, dead bodies, secret docu- 
ments, cars with drawn shades, 
mysterious wires and phone calls, 
sinister menand beautiful women 
with shady pasts, meetings in dark 
alleys and cellars, a double-dealing 
private eye preferably a bald-head- 
ed guy, and one fearless, unbrib- 
able American newspaperman ‘call- 
ed Steve who though he’s shot at 
a hundred times at close range 
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TV 
Saturday, Aug 4 a 
Read and Go Seek—Folk Tats 
Around the World (2) 8:30 a.m. 
Baseball Hall of Fame (5) 10 
Winky. Dink and You (2) 11 
Big Top—circus (2) noon 
Junior Town Meeting (13) Noon 
Mr. Wizard—science (4) 12:30 
Big Playback—sports (11) 1:30 
Baseball: Dodgers-St. Louis (9) 
1 


‘55 
Giants-Cubs (11) 1:55 
Long Before Shakespeare (2) 2. 
Half-hour nine—part series on 
Greek drama 
Horse Race —Jamaica (2) 4:30 
Brooklyn Handicap 
Million Dollar Movie—Johnny An- 
el. George Raft, Claire Trevor 
9) 5, 7:30°and 10 p.m, 
World News (2).6 
Sports (4) 6:45. Althea Cibson— 
tennis star interviewed 
Open Mind—comment (4) 7 | 
Beat the Clock—stunts (2) 7:30 
Greatest Drama —film shorts on 
events and personalities of the 
past half century (5) 7:30 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8 


sistent beauty of Ingrid Tulean of Sweden 


Julius La Rosa—variety show (4) 8 

Stage Show — variety (2) 8:30. 
Sarah Vaughan, guest 

Lawrence Welk (7) 8 

Gunsmoke (2) 10 

Masquerade Party (7) 10 


Adventure Theater (4) 10:30. 


Meet the Press (4) 6. Panel ques- 


You Are There (2) 6:30 Titanic 


Lassie (2) 7 
Topper (4) 7 


tions Roy Wilkins, exec. sec’y 
NAACP 


Sinks. (Repeat) 


Oklahoma, Rivoli 

Rififi, Fine Arts 

Bill of Divorcement (revival) Art 
King and I, Roxy 

Secrets of the Reef, Baronet 
Catered Affair, Loew's Theatres 
Intermezzo (revival) Fifth Ave. 


Stockholm—all beautifully wrapped 
good measure. A mystery million- 


always emerges 
oe °o >. 


The scene is postwar Vienna 
with a dash of Paris, Nice and 


up in Technicolor thrown in for 


aire in his late sixties, referred to} 


who deserved better treatment 
than she got in this, her first Hol- 
lywood film. I am referring to the 
intriguing thought—not too well de- 


veloped in the film—that in 1938, 


a year or two before Hitler's armies 
began marching through Europe, 
bent on world conquest, the “lit- 


Madame Butterfly and. Picasso, 
Apollo 42nd St. 

Phantom Horse (Japanese) Trans- 
lux Normandie 


THEATRE 


My Fair Lady, Hellinger 

Uncle Vanya, Fourth St. 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Damn Yankées, 46th St. 

Pajama Game, St. James 


Stranger on the Sea 
Movie: The Scar with Paul Hen- 
reid, Joan Bennett (7) 10:30 
Movie: Major Barbara (English, 
THe The Shaw drama. (4) 
ll: 


Tv . 
Sunday, Aug. 5 


Children’s Hour (4) 10:30 a.m. 

Spanish Kid Show (13) 11:15 

Camera Three (2) 11:30. Drama- 
tize Henry James 1878 novel} 
Daisy, Miller 

Let’s Take A Trip—kids (2) noon. 
Obstacle Feats at sports car 
racing grounds | 

Japan Hour (9) Noon, Documen- 
taries on modem Japanese life 

Movie: A Night in Casablanca with 
_ Marx Bros. (2) 1 (revival) 

Big Playback—sports (11) 1:30 

Baseball: Dodgers-Cards. Double- 
header (9) 1:55 

Giants - Cubs. Doubleheader (11) 
1:55 

Dr. Spock—child care {4) 3 

Shakespeare on TV (2) 3:45. Dr. 
Frank Baxter on The Tempest 

Bandwagon '56—Political. Story of 
origin of political parties told 
through song, cartoon, film (2) 


You Asked For It (7) 7 

Private Secretary— Ann Sothern 
(2) 7:30 

Frontier—western (4) 7:30 

Million Dollar Movie—Johnny An- 
gel with George Raft (7) 7:30 
and 10 | 

NJ Legislative Report (13) 7:30 

Ed Sullivan—variety (2) 8. U. S. 
Airforce talent : 

Steve Allen—variety (4) 8. Judy 
Holliday, Carmen Cavallaro, 
others 

Alcoa Hour—Kiss and Tell—Broad- 
way hit drama by F. Hugh Her- 
bert. With Robin Morgan, Jer- 
ome Cowan, Others (4) 9 to 
10:30 

Amateur Hour (7) 9 

Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 

$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 

Bowling (4) 10:30 

Frontiers of Health (5) T0:30 Den- 
tistry 

Movie: Man Who Could Work 
Miracles—H. G. Wells story (7) 
10:30 

MOVIES 
Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
last week accepted the resigna- 
tion of former Senator Harry P. 
Cain (Rep-Wash) from the Sub- 
versive Activities Contro] Board. 
Cain, crusading against the in- 
justices of the Administration’s 
vast “security’system, wanted to 
continue in the post. His term 
expires Aug. 9. The former right- 
winger during his 1946-52 Sen- 
ate term, made powerful enemies 
in the Eisenhower “team” when 
he began to speak out against 
the widespread abuse of consti- 
tutional rights that he saw in 
individual cases of SACB vic- 


as a “philanthropist” reaches for 
a book in the library of his sump- 
tuous estate, gets a heart attack 
and drops dead. The name of the 
book is not revealed, but it would} 
not surprise me if it was a volume 
by Keats. I have an idea that old} 
“philanthropist” loved that book of 
poems as a hiding place for the 
combination of his safe. 


Our hero, Mitchum, is the first 
to stumble over the corpse. Bob 
was the dead man’s secretary but 
so tight-lipped was his boss, no 
one’ knew the exact nature of his 
real business. 


So Bob decides to get to the 
bottom of the mystery. This takes 
him right smack into the under- 
world of espionage and intrigue. 
In the slums of Vienna a blind 
woman gives him his first important 
clue: the name of a man in Stock- 
holm. In Stockholm he finds love. 
Also treason, blaekmail,* suicide, 
jealousy, murder and what have 
you. 


tle Corporal” .with the Charlie 
Chaplin moustache made a con- 
tract with one wealthy man in ev- 
ery top country. These so-called 
“philanthropists” were under strict 
orders to do nothing until his ar- 
mies arrived. When that day came, 
they would be installed as .the 
rulers. Among those contracted ~ 
was a Russian and an American. 
The movje goes on to say that 
some of these traitors eluded the 
net when Hitlers armies were 
vanquished. Then one of the es- 
caped ‘ Quislings began to black- 
mail the others whom Hitler had 
designated to beceme the head 
fascists of the USA, England, 
Sweden and Switzerland but the 
contracts fell through when these 
countries survived the Hitler on- 
slaught. This blackmailer and 
fifth columnist was none other than 
Mitchum’s employer, the million- 
air “philanthropist.” What coun- 
try did he come from, Mitchum 
asks the head of US Intelligence. 
He was the Russian is the reply. 
As the film. ends Mitchum + as 
been given the assignment by the 
combined Intelligence Depts. of 
the four countries that Hitler fail- 
ed to knock off to locate the “Bene- 
dict Armolds” who were supposed . 
to take over. 

What I can't figure it out why, 
“Intelligence” is so interested in’ 
tracking down and harassing tucese 
wealthy men who are probably 
respectable members of society — 
cdébinet members, senators, union- 
hating heads of powerful indus- 
tries with a long record of betrayal 
of everything decent people place 


Teachers Union Asks 
To Be Heard Aug. 30 


Rose V. Russell, legislative rep- 
resentative of the Teachers Union, 
has requested time at the hearing 
scheduled before the Board of 
Education, Aug 30th on the re- 
vised proposed code on religious 
training in the public school sys- 
tem. At-the same time in a letter 
to Board president Charles H. Sil- 
ver ‘made public yesterday, the 
union representative urged post- 
ponement of the hearing “until 
some time in September or even 
October” in order to provide more 
time for those who would other- 
wise be unable to attend. 

The Aug. 30 hearing falls on 
the Thursday before Labor Day 
weekend. Parents and rabbincial 
groups had previously urged post- 
ponement. 


One scene in a cobblestoned 
dark alley adds to the mystery. 
Four thugs converge on the hero 
from all sides, grab him and beat 
him up. Wher he comes to in a 
deserted house he’s offered a quar- 
ter of a million to switch loyalties. 
He didn’t know what side he was 
on at the time. Anyhow it turns 
out they were just testing. The 
thugs weren’t thugs at all—but in- 
telligence agents. Say, didn’t this 
sort of thing go out with E. Phil- 


lips Oppenheim. . 
Yet imbedded in this routine 


suspense film is a moment or two 
of high reality, and I’m not think- 


4:30 | 

College Press Conference (7) 4:30. 
Panel interviews Stassen 

Zoo Parade (4) 5 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 


Dear Friend, 

There’s a swell camp with a 
great tradition on one of the 
most beautiful lakes of New York, 
and only two hours away. One of 
the loveliest, friendliest, et-to- 
gether spots. The guests make our 
camp—and that’s why we want 
you to be a guest. We've got a 
hunch you'll like the place and 
come often. 


S 


National Motto 


GETTYSBURG, Pa., July 31.— 


President Eisenhower yesterday + | 
ne 


There’s all sorts of activities— 
swell swmimming a new dock), 
boating, fishing, a new top-notch 


tims. He sought and finally got 
an audience with Eisenhower a 


signed legislation to establish “In 
God We Trust” as the national 
motto. 


ing of the scenery around the} 
Riviera and in Stockholm which 


a high price on. We thou 
telligence was in the market for 
good men with their experience 


month ago to state his case, but 
obviously failed to convince the 
President that sweeping revi- 
sions weer necessary. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 
SSSOSSSSSSOSOOSCESCSSOESSCCES 


Dear Mother, 

Here’s a program for you and 
the entire family. The children 
jare in day camp 8:30-1:15 and 
3:30-7:15—arts and crafts, swim- 
ming instruction, woodwork, hay- 
Tides, cook outs—fun galore! 

. You are in the art class, dance 
class, guitar class, chorus—all 
free. Relax at our nightly shows/| 
and dance to Cherokee and his 
band with our Night Patrol looks 
after the youngsters. 

Teen-agers? Of course. Dra- 
matics, sports, free instruction in 
tennis, and all. 

Rates? Low, low. Special Family 
Reductions including weekends 
for rr 


acquired during the Hitler era to 
help spread the anti-socialist mes- 
sage of Radio Free eae 


ball diamond (nite playing, too), 
fast handball ‘courts, goed tennis, | 
lots of ping-pong. Free guitar and 
accordion lessons. We supply the 
instruments and teacher. Same 
with art classes, and see our ex- 
hibit featuring America’s leading 
artists. Entertainment-modern-on- 
the-ball-exciting. People’s classics 
and modern off-beat. A fast hot 
band of improvising geniuses led 
by Cherokee (the Little Man with 
the Big Horn). 

Food—absolutely out of this 
world! Rates—lowest ever—start 
at $42 weekly, weekends 2 full 
days for $15, Labor Day Weekend 
3 full days for $25, Rosh Hosh- 
anah 4 full days for $27. 

If it’s friendly fun you’re look- 
ing for, if you feel good at a camp | 
where ever | is som y. 
come to WINGDALE. Bring old 
friends and make new ones. | | 

Ask anyone who’s been there. 
Or ask us. | 

BOB STECK and 
SOPHIE SAROFF, 
_ Wingdale on the Lake 
(Formerly Camp Unity) 
CH 4-0723. td 


is fascinating or the spellbinding 


ee — 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. 


© Installation ® Service 


yy) yyy» oe 


Classified Ads 


20-IN. WINDOW FAN Cools Average 3 toe 
7 4 room apartment. Reg. $52.50. Bpec. 
$27.63. ‘Standard Brands Dist., 145 
: Fourth Ave. (13th and. 14th Sts.) One 
+ hReur free parking or two tokens 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


CH 4-0723.. ii ag iin Oa 4 
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~NEW YORK NOTES 


There was no summer lull in 
New York’s civic life this past 
week, Transit, housing, water- 
front labor relations, education, 
politics, crime prevention, all 
got rough going over. Here im 
_brief is what happened: 

® Transit — The Transit Author- 
ity kicked open a hornet’s nest 
with the announcement it was 
thinking of a new two. billion 
dollar subway line to Queens. 
The thing would take about ten 
years to plan and buiild. 

Up spoke B-ooklyn’s Borough 
Prcsident, John Cashmore, num- 
erous Brooklyn. legislators, lead- 
ers of the powerful Brooklyn 
Civic Council, etc., etc. demand- 
ing to know what was the idea. 
For years, they've been battling 
for subway, spurs to Sheepshead 
Bay and along Utica Avenue: 
These are heavily populated 
areas without rapid transit facil- 
ities. 

First they ridiculed the billion 
dollar proposition as fantastic. 
Second, they riddled the TA be- 
cause that outfit had used up al- 
most the entire amount of a 
$500,000,000 bond issue for new 
subways without touching Brook- 
lyn. Most of the money had been 
thrown into power facilities, and 
only a few weeks ago the TA — 
announced that $100,000,000 of 
the $122.000,000 left would go 
to providing speedier subway 
service in Manhattan. 

The TA “acts like a prince in 
Manhattan and a pauper~ in 
Brooklyn,” was Cashmore’s angry 
comment. state legis- 
lators are threatening to fight 
against any -bill which would 
allow the state to borrow money 
for the Queens project. Such 
borrowing, if outside the debt- 
-limit, must go through the State 
Legislature. 

And City Councilman Morris 
J. Steia said he was introducing 
resolution to give the TA pro- 
gram a thorough going over, in- 
cluding a study of the fare with 
the idea of dropping it back to 
a dime. 
® Housing — For the past few 
years, the city has been duckin 
the issue of public housing a 
lily-white neighborhoods. Time 
and again, efforts to build public 
housing an vacant land in out- 
lying areas of Queens and the 
Fast Bronx especially have been 
balked by realty interests who 
want to keep the areas Jily-white. 
Public housing invariably has 
Negro and Puerto Rican tenants, 

Hence the city has been build- 
ing its projects in areas where 
Negro people live, and several 
in Harlem and Bedford-Stuyves- 
ant. Result is that dislocated ten- 
ants crowd the ghettos further, 
and there is gain neither in total 
housing nor in integratiion. 

This week, the State Commit- 


tee Against Discrimination in 


Housing opened a new drive to 
get new public housing built on 
vacant land in areas previously 
closed to Negro tenants, The 
Citizens Union opened it up with 
a leter to the Mayor calling for 
such housing. It then joined with 
the State Committee in a delega- 
tion to the Mayor. As a result, 
the Mayor appointed a three-man 
commitee to study the’ question 
of imtegration in housing, and 
how public housing fits into the 
picture. ) 
The City Housing Authority, 
meanwhile, announced a new de- 
arture in building a low-rent 
ousing project in Williamsburg. 
Instead of demolishing a whole 
area, as is the ‘usual custom, it 
“will spot the buildings on vacant 
lots over the area. This will not 
advance integration much since 
the area is now integrated. But 
it will add to total housing and 
avoid the tragedies of relocation. 
At. the same time, however, 
citizens of Brooklyn Heights are 
.up in arms against .a Title I 
“slum-clearance’ plan for their 
area. The area is not a.slum, 
they, note, and all the: project 
means is the: ( 


By Max Gordon 


of good housing and small busi- 
nesses. | 

® Education—For the past year, 
there has been a sharp conflict, 


-mostly underground, over the 


efforts of school authorities to 
smuggle religion into the public 
school system. The struggle cen- 
tered over a “Guiding Declara- 
tion” regarding moral and spiri- 
tual teaching. This week, the 
Board of Education issued a re- 
vised Declaration which soften- 
ed some of the objectionable ex- 
pressions in the earlier one, but 
still maintained the idea. 

The Board treacherously 
sought to slip the new one over 


fast by calling a public hearing | 


for August 30th, which begins 
the Labor Day weekend.. Teach- 
ers and parents are dispersed for 
the summer, and unable to get 
together to oppose the new de- 


claration. Hence there is a rising - 


demand for postponement of the 
hearing until the new school year 
begins. 
© Waterfront — The  Bi-State 
Waterfront Commission issued a 
report this week which revealed 
that the average dongshoreman 
last year earned $60 a week. The 
report also boasted how the Com- 
mission supervised tightly every 
phase of the lives of the long- 
shoremen, their income, savings, 
associations, organizations, how 
they spend their money, etc. It 
likewise boasted that this infor- 
mation, including their past rec- 
ords, was available to all law-en- 
forcement agencies in the coun- 
try, and is used extensively by 
these agencies. The report asked 
for wider police and subpena 
powers, as well as for the right 
to kick out longshoremen who 
avail themselves of the constitu- 
tional privilege against self-in- 
crimination. Needless, to say, the 
report resulted in a lot of angry 
workers on New York's water- 
front. 

This week, too, the Interna- 
tional. Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion opened negotiations for a 
new contract. The old expires 
on September 30. Simultancous- 
ly, the outfit that has been trying 
to wrest the workers away from 
their union under the banner of 
AFL-CIO filed a petition for a 
new bargaining election. It could 
be coincidence. 
® Politics — New York’s Mc- 
Carthyite Republican wing has 
begun to whip it up for General 


MacArthur for thé U. S. Senate. 


Seems like he has become a New 
Yorker now that he lives at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. The reaction 
aries are not overly happy at- 
the possibility that Attorney Gen- 
eral Jacob Javits may become 
the candidate. 


Senator Herbert Lehman has 
not yet said whether he will run 
for reelection. He has indicated 
he won't make up his mind vntil 
after the major party conven- 
tions. But some commentators 
think the chances of his running 
are increased because the House 


killed his bill to develop St. 


Lawrence power under publlic 
control. The Senate passed the 
bill. A House committee bottled 
it up. The idea is Lehman may 
want to get back to fight for its 


passage. 


in 


Fighe 


destraction of a lot :.-f 


A KU KLUX KLAN revival 
has been noted in the South, 
with: big rallies held last week 
Florida; in Columbia and in 
Hartsville, S. C. Robed in sheets, 
Klansmen urged spectators to 
join them and assailed the Su- 
preme Court, Eisenhower, inte- 

, Catholics and. Jews. In 
eland, Fila., 8,000. hooded 
Klansmen _sidest a state 
law which prohibits burning 
crosses and wearing masks in 
c- laces, by . paying “ 
armer $1 for use of the land on- 
which they met. The meeting 
as its purpose the 
against integration in any 
orm, Libs sheeo a -ghres: 7 


By. HARRY RAYMOND 


Convicted in this latest political 
trial were George Blake Charney, 
Alexander Trachtenberg, James E, 
Jackson, Jr., Sidney Stein, William 
Norman and Fred M. Fine. 

The verdict was announced by 
Mrs. Beatrice Loshak, .forelady of 
the jury, after the jury had delib- 
erated eleven hours. | 
Judge Alexander Bicks continued 
all the defendants on bail. He set 
Sept. 17, 10:30 A.M., as date of 
sentence. They each face maximum 
sentences of five years imprison- 
ment and a fine of $10,000. 

“WE ARE profoundly con- 
vinced,” the six defendants declared 
in a joint statement, “that evidence 
as ~tainted as that confessed by 
Harvey Matusow in the Flynn case 


‘ com 


is inherent in this case.” 


SIX COMMUNISTS convicted last Tuesday in 
acy charge under thought control provisions of the Smith Act, declared that the basis of 
the verdict was a “combination of paid political inform 


‘Charney and Trachtenberg freed 
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DEFENDANTS in the New York Smith Act trial, left to right: James E. Jackson, William 
Norman, Alexander Trachtenberg, Mrs. Marian Bachrach, George Blake Charney and Fred M. Fine. 
Mrs. Bachrach was declared not guilty by directed verdict during the course of the trial. Sid Stein, 
not shown here, was convicted with his other five co-defendants in yesterday's jury verdict. 


District Court on a “conspir- 


ers and: anti-Communist prejudice.” 


testimony in the 1952 Smith Act 
trial of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and 
her co-defendants. Charney and 
Trachtenberg were convicted and 
sent to prison alorg with the other 
defendants following that trial. 
But Judge Edward J. Dimock, after 
hearing Matusow confess he liéd 
as a government witness, ordered 


to stand a new trial. | 


The six convicted Communists 
said they would appeal, the verdict 
to the higher courts. This was the 
second time Charney and Trachten- 
berg were convicted under the 


tain that the good sense of the 
American people will reassert it- 
self end our land will again return 
to freedom of speech, press a 
association for all.” : 

¥* 

THE JURY of eight men and 
women announced its verdict three 
months and one day after Pros- 
ecutor Thomas B. Gilchrist, Jr. 
opened the case for the government 
on April 30. The defendants were 
charged with. conspiring to teach 
and advocate overthrow of the gov- 
emment by. force and violence. 


thought control law. 
“We feel confident that this ver- 
dict is a dying relic of the age of 
McCarthyism and that it will be 
They were referring to the false reversed,” they said. “We are cer- 


THE WEEK IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 


© Church-State Issue Rouses City 
° N. J. Senate Punishes Lawyer 


SHOCK was expressed in 
many national circles this week 
over the refusal of the New Jer- 
sey State Senate to confirm the 
appointment of former State 
Superior Court Judge John O. 
Bigelow as a member of Rutgers 
University Board of Governors. 
“A sorry spectacle” Governor 
Robert B. Meyner called it. 


The rejection was due, it was 
publicly stated, because Bigelow 
was the attorney for a Newark 
school teacher who invoked the 
Fifth Amendment during a con- 
gressional witchhunt. Many ex- 
pressions are similar to Gov. 
Meyner who said the Senate's 
action was an example of guilt 
by association.” If you're going 
to censure a lawyer for repre- 
senting clients you don't like, 
youre going to break down the 
system of trial by jury, funda- 
mental to democracy.” 

Widespread opposition flared 
in New York this week when 
the Board of Education called 
a public hearing during the La- 


_ bor Day weekend to discuss a 


revised statement of. principles 
concerning religious teaching in 
the public schools, Many parent 
groups, as well as teachers and 


religionists, Jewish and Protest- | 


ant, dissatisfaction 
with the “revised” statement of 
principles, feeling that it. does 
not go far enough to stem the 
effort.of reactionaries to smuggle 
seligious- teachin 


> 
: 
ts 


into the classrooms. The convic- 
tion is that the Board called the 


hearing during the Labor Day 


holiday weekend to steamroller 
the declaration of principles into 
effect while many who oppose it 
are away from the city. 

* 


- SEYMOUR EICHEL, 26 years 
old, of Broklyn, arrested by FBI 
agents in June for failing to 
register for the draft, stood mute 
at a federal hearing in Brook- 
lyn this week. A not guilty plea 
was entered on his behalf. 


Eichel, active in war resistance | 


circles since his student days, 
got his B.A. degree at the New 
School for Social Research and 
his M.A. from Columbia. A state- 
ment made public after his orig- 
inal arrest pointed out that 
while the government chose to 
wait until two days before 
Eichel’s 26th birthday“to arrest 
him, he had made no secret of 
his. pacifist activities for years 
Eichel's 
to Sen. William Langer (R-ND) 
encouraged him in his opinions 
against war. 
* 


ANGRY Missouri Jabor lead- 


Dil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers Union. The action fol- 


rents, his father wrote’ 


The proseoution called 28 wit- 
nesses, 17 of whom were profes- 
sional paid FBI informers. The 
defense called seven witnesses. 

After the prosecution concluded 
its case, Judge Bicks on June 18 
acquitted Mrs. Marion Bachrach, 
an original defendant. The judge 
granted a motion by Vincent Hal- 
linan, Mrs. Bachrach’s attorney, 
for a directed judgement of ac- 
quittal on grounds the prosecution 
had offered insufficient evidence to 
send her case to the jury. 

After the verdict was in and the 
jury was dismissed, Gilchrist moved 
that bail for Charney and Trachten- 
berg be increaséd from $5,000 each 
to $30,000: each. He asked that 
bail for Jackson, Norman and Fine 
be increased from $20,000 to $30,. 
000 each, and. that Stein’s $40,000 
bail be upped from $40,000° to 
$50,000. 

Norman Levy, Mary Kaufman, 
John McKim Minton, Charles T. 
Duncan and Prof. Royal W. 
France, defense attorneys, opposed 
the motion. They pointed out it 
would be impossible for the de- 
fendants to raise the large amount 
of additional bail asked by the 
prosecutor. . 

Judge Bicks rejected the pros- 
ecution’s. motion. He said that to 
grant it. would be “tantamount to - 
denial of bail.” 

* 

DURING ITS eleven hours of - 
deliberation, the jury called for . 
and examined only nine of more 
than 100 books, pamphlets and 


{documents introduced as evidence. 


In addition, they had a section of 
the judge's charge reread. 

Despite this skimpy examination 
of the vast volume of documentary 
evidence, the judge in dismissing 
the jury, said they indicated they 


-‘thad an “intelligent idea” of tha: fae 
|sues of the case, that the defendants 


had a “fair trial” and that the jury 
had done a “real service to the 


communi : 


and country as th 
you in the armed as 


~ 


